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rOREWORD 


No single scholar has done more than O. G, S. Crawford to 
place the study of the remoter past, and of the past of Britain in 
particular, on the secure and sound basis upon which it now rests. 

Crawford’s work has at once widened scholarship and encouraged 
an enlightened lay interest in archaeology. His contrihurions Itave 
ranged so widely over matter and method that all archaeologists (as 
well as many workers in other fields) arc in one way or another, 
directly or indirectly, indebted to him. His distributional and en¬ 
vironmental studies, his contributions to field-archaeology, his unique 
scries of period-maps produced for the Ordnance Survey — these arc 
but the more tangible signs of his influence upon scholarslup. The 
journal Antiquity which he founded and maintained through diHicult 
years has been a rich mine of information and ideas for specialist and 
layman alike. 

The publication of this tribute to Crawford has been delayed by 
the difficulties of the post-war years. But it is not inappropriate that 
it should appear in 1951, which is the year in which Crawford attains 
his 65th birthday and Antiquity its hundredth number. The volume is 
at once an expression of thanks for the past and of good wishes for the 
future in which liis colleagues and friends, whether contributors or 
subscribers, are glad to join. 
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THE MAN AND HIS PAST 
Bv John L. Myres 

I N igai the Oxford University Press issued a, book of taS pages 
with the tide Mart and his Past, simply and clearly ^iten, with 
conviction and enthusiasm. Beginning with the notion of man’s 
earliest tools as “ extra-corporeal ” limbs, wiuch reacted on the brain 
and personality of their user, and from the broad conception of history 
which this notion implies, it emphasized the connexions between the 
arts and crafts of the simpler living peoples, and those represented by 
implements of other periods, and illustrated archaeological method 
from the armydntelUgence officer’s study of cap-badges, and earth¬ 
works shown on air-phott^raphs, as checks on the “historical 
evidence” of prisoner. This kd to the examination of the relation 
of archaeologs' to history, and to anthropology, and a cniical com¬ 
parison of British and continental points of view, and the lemunolo^ 
which they respectively employ. With geolog>', archaeology has in 
common the iimf aspect of its enquiries ; with geography, the spa£e 
aspect Both are essential to ascertain the relations of humanity- to 
its surroundings J and these too have to be reconstructed from 
survivals and stratigraphical “ fossils.” Ml factors alike has^ to be 
plotted on a time chart, and on a map ; and account taken of man s 
own dislocation of his environment, Uie counterpart of his extension 
of it The value of archaeological specimens is the measure ol their 
utilitv and this is enhanced by their connexion with each other m 
ume-^qiiencc and spacEKiistritation. Even tharcc-finds may plot 
tht course of a route between settlements ; and die distnbutMns ol 
difierenl kinds of objects reinforce or qualify each other, and reveal 
influences uf one group of people on another, the most delicate la* 
of the archaeologist. Examples are the passes mto Wessex over 
watersheds or fords, forest-glades or harbours ; the Roman rna^ 
tecogniaable by conslructioo and alignment, supplemented by doeu- 
mcnulT evidence, boundaries, and skilled dissecUon. For the 


2 aspects of archaeology 

conscwEtion and use of such evidence, IocrI museums, well ad- 
rninistcred, are indispensable. The ” uses of such studies are as 
ob\ious, and as hard to define, as the uses of art. Archaeology 
is an end in itself, but its value is to enlarge men’s outlook and 
knowledge of the world. 

Mere was a confession of faith, and the programme of a career, 
and if ever a man practised what he preached, it was its author. 
He cut his first trench, and read his first paper, before leaving ^hwl ; 
he graduated in geography, as a means to the study of antiquity; 
he applied his war-training to transform the geographical survey of 
early monuments, and to apply air-photography to their discovery ; 
he has inspired and co-ordinated the studies of a generation of local 
observers, and enlarged the provision for recording their finds. Abwe 
aU he lias shown what can be done by a combination of intensive 
field-work with methodical revision and interpretation, to build up a 
fabric of scientific knowledge out of scattered and inexpert observa¬ 
tions, and literally to put upon the map ” the outlines of British 
prehistory. 

Now his friends join to offer him contributions to the studies 
which he has pursued, with their good wishes for his farther pursuit 
of them, and by way of preface to recall to liim many happy memories, 
in this brief study of the Man and his Past, 

Osbert Guy Stanhope Crawford was bom on a8th October, 
t886, at Breach Candy, a suburb of Bombay. His father, Charles 
Edward Gordon Crawford, was an Indian Civil Servant—educated 
at Marlborough and entered at Wadham College, Oxford, though 
as an Indian probationer he did not reside—and a Judge in the 
High Court at Than ah. The Crawford after whom the Crawford 
Market in Bombay is named was a cousin. Charles Crawford’s 
father was Charles J. Crawford, D.D., to whom Lord Brougham 
gave the rectory of Woodmanstone, Surrey : he married Eleanor, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Foote, K.C.B., buried at 
South Stoneham, Hampshire. Robert Crawford, a great-uncle, was 
a Governor of the Bank of England, like his father, who made and 
lost a fortune as an Indian merchant. The Crawfords were Ayrshire 
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folk, from the neighbourhood of Maiden Castle. The founder of the 
family is said to have run away from home and reached the sea at 
Brighton, where he founded a well-known lending library and 
became postmaster to George IIL To his Ayrshire ancestry Osbert 
Crawford attributes many of his qualities. 

His mother, Alice Luscombe Mackenzie, died a few days after 
his birth. Her father was an army doctor from Aberdeen, whose 
sister Sophie lived in a “ grim granite villa ” at Frientville, “ a quiet, 
pleasant and kindly old Scotswoman of the best kindHis wife 
w'as a White, from Combe Royal near Salcombe in De^'on ; she 
lived to be 90, and remembered coming to London in the family 
coach. 

Osbert was sent to England at the age of three months, in charge 
of his father’s sister Eleanor, head of the Poona Convent of the 
Wantage Community, and an ayah.. The ship, P. & O. Bokhara, was 
lost on her next voyage. He spent bis first seven years with two other 
aunts, at 10 Devonshire Street, off Portland Place, W, He has vi\id 
memories of the “ sunset glow of late Victorian prosperity ” : muffin- 
men and crossing-sweepers, hansom-cabs and four-wheelers, horse- 
buses, horse-trarns to Hampstead, the smell of horse-dung and of the 
gardens in Park Place. He was three or four years old when he first 
saw the stars, near Pctcrsfield, a great experience. He went to a 
dame-school at 1-2 Portman Square, but owed much to his aunts, 
to whom he was devoted. Bom in 183® 1846, and older than 

his father (1849) their outlook was Georgian rather than Victorian, 
very religious but " mercifully free from many taboos and Victorian 
vulgarity Tltey said 5 u/Aampton, and threw back the 

accent on certain words, and belonged to the “ closc-kmt community 
presided over by Queen Victoria and W, E. Gladstone,” and quite 
distinct from “ tradesmen ” and “ the poor,” to whom one did not 
write on the best note-paper, A proper prelude to Man and ki$ Past. 
He saw little of his father, who however was at home to show him 
the wedding procession of the Duke of York (H.M. George V) and 
illuminations, and for a memorable holiday-scramble on Birchington 
cliffs. In 1894 he died in India, and in 1895 the aunts moved to 
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The Grove, East Woodhay, near Newbury, “ a ebarrning house, *’ 
probably a rebuilt farm, with large garden and three-acre meadow 
at the foot of the downs which divide Hampshire from Berkshire. 
Osbert went to school at Park House, Reading—the master, A. C. 
fiartholotnew, had been a school friend of his father at Marlborough— 
and was well taught and happy. “ Bartic " was kindly, human, and 
interested in the boys ; but quick-tempered. To his “ resounding 
slaps" was attributed a slight defect of one ear, w'hich did not 
however affect the bearing. His son, Major-General A. W. 
Bartholomew, C.B,, served with distinction m 1914-[8. 

At Marlborough, his father’s school, on the other hand, Osbert 
was thoroughly unhappy. Once he slipped away, but failed to find 
a ship at VVeymouth, and returned home, but was over-persuaded by 
his aunts and endured much from masters and boys. He hated 
compulsory games, because they were compulsory. To avoid them 
he went cross-country runs, as far as Ramsbury with its fragments 
of carved cross, and the chapel in Chisbury Camp at Bedwyn. 
Walter Leaf, however, w'as " a dear, and a first rate teacher,” and 
started him in French, and his form- and house-master, F. B. Malim, 
afterwards Master of Wellington College, " taught us to think,” a 
great and good influence. Through his coaching, Malim won Osbert 
a Junior Scholarship at Kcblc, and for liimsclf—so he said later—his 
first head-mastership. Malim presided over the archaeological 
section of the Natural History Society—a very' active one—and used 
Hippisley Cox’s Gr«n Rffads of England as a guide to the downland 
and its monuments, still almost unexplored, communicating his 
enthusiasm to Osbert, who at first had been more interested in 
architecture, read a paper on the buildings of Rome, and later 
became secretary. His minutes of the President’s paper on “ pre¬ 
historic policy ” " in which he put forward the plausible theory ...” 
drew a smile and a curse ** for his impertinence,” without breach of 
friendship. Excursions to Stonehenge, Avebury, and Mar tinsel I were 
memorable ; but it was the cheap “ educative ” pulls of the one-inch 
O.S. maps, sold through the Society, that were the chief inspiration. 
These included the downs nearer home, with W’albury Gamp in O.E. 
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characters. So next holidays there was unlicensed trenching on the 
north side of Walbury—^vcry properly stopped by the owner, but 
renewed nearby nith leave. The first barrow to be opened \vas on 
the county boundary' near Bull’s Copse. 

At this time Harold Peake, who lived at Westbrook House, 
Boxford, near Newbury, was working on the Victaria Counijf //w/orjr of 
Berkshire, He heard of Osbert’s digging from the rector of Inkpen, 
and from Hippisley Cox, who had passed by on one of his “ green 
roads ”—and rode over to Wood hay \ and a great friendship 
followed. 

Thus the foundations were laid for the study of “ Man and his 
Work ” ; the Ordnance map with its O.E. characteis, the Ramsbury 
Crosses, the Inkpen barrows, Malim’s enthusiasm, Peake’s informal 
and kindly guidance, some reading of Ruskin, and a memorable 
visit to Rome, while still at school. But the geographical interest was 
insistent. Grundy's series of Handy Classical Maps were coming out, 
including that of Roman Britain mainly edited by Haverfield. Out 
of this grew the O.S. map of Roman Britain, matured in captivity at 
Hohminden, and debberately copied as to lettering and style. 
Geography was not taught at Marlborough, except in a voluntary 
class by J. S. Taylor, 

The Marlborough course had been mainly classical, but after a 
third class in Honour Moderations, and a year’s work for Greats, 
philosophy became an obstacle —“ all seemed different and therefore 
not true and geography was substituted. But so keen a topographer 
had found his way about the Bodleian ; Herbertson had succeeded 
Mackinder, and w'as impressing his ideas on the newly founded 
School of Geography; there were informal classes at New' College 
on prehistoric Greece, and private exploration among Saxon charters. 
He rowed everv' day for four years, and stroked the College eight, 
with two “ bumps ” : won College sculls three years in succession, 
but in University sculls encountered the winner, a “ blue ” of Christ 
Church, in the first heat. He met T. E. Lawrence “ bareheaded and 
always bicycling furiously,” and ivas helped informally by D, G, 
Hogarth, who recognized a possible explorer. On a vacation cruise 
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to Jamaica he saw Kingston after the earthquake, and about the 
same period Messina in similar plight. On his first Geography 
examination he only obtained his ** certificate,” but lie took the 
course again, offering as his “ thesis ’* the draft of his AndoctT Oistfict. 
Working with Peake in vacations, he read a piper to the Royal 
Geographical Society on the distribution of fiat celts in 
Herbertson advised him to study abroad, either (like himself) in 
Germany or at the Sorbonne. He chose the latter, but was not happy 
there, and came home, regretting later that he had not gone to 
Germany. It was about this time that he found the Museum at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, in great disorder, and succeeded in having it 
transferred to Carisbrookc Castle, with help from the British Associa¬ 
tion and private funds. To the influence of Herbertson he owed 
much ; and not least the determination of his career. Herbertson 
gave liim a Junior Demonstratorship, but presently asked him frankly : 
“ Are you a geographer or an archaeologist? You must make up 
your mind wiiich you arc going to be,” He replied, after a moment 
of reflection ; “ An archaeologist,” and Herbertson said ** Then you 
must find a job.” 

This was not so easy ; for archaeology had as yet no organization 
and very little academic standing, except as an adornment to classical 
studies. The nearest substitute Wiis the Diploma in Anthropology, 
mainly directed by R. R. Marctt. This was secured, though without 
success in physical anthropology. Applications for the Craven 
Fellowship, and for a post in the ^mbay Museum, though supported 
by Hogarth, were fruitless, but the Routledge Expedition to Easter 
Island was prepared to take an assistant who had the Oxford Diploma. 
This party set out from Southampton in March, 1913, in the 70-ton 
schooner ManSt but encountered bad weather, and put in to Madeira. 
Then there were differences, and he left the ship at Cape Verde and 
returned by cargo-boat, with a modem pot from Laguna (Tenerife) 
for the Pitt-Rivers Museum. This might have been a set-back, but 
his fnend, E. A. Hooton, a fellow student, now of the Peabody 
Museum, called his attention to an advertisement of the Wellcome 
Excavation at Abu GeiU in tlie Sudan, a large and well-equipped 
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enterprize, though its copious finds have not yet been fuUy published. 
It was lliis project which drew from the \lilitary Governor the 
laconic permit “ burrow and welcome/* On the way out, October, 
1913, he spent a month under G. A. Reisner excavating at the 
Pyramids, “ my only real tuition in archaeology, but worth all the 
rest put together.” He had already applied to F. Ll. GrifRtb for a 
place in his Nubian expedition, but the reply, ** cautiously favourable,” 
arrived in Reisner’s camp t too late, and perhaps a lucky escape. 
There are diversities of operations. With Reisner he got on excellently. 
He returned to England in June, 1914, and was to have returned to 
Abu Geili ; but the War came while he was digging barrows at 
Oxenw'ood near Bedwyn with Hooton. 

On Mr, Peake’s advice Crawford enlisted in the London Scottish, 
went to France on ist September, and was in trenches at Givenchy 
in December. Here he received a cheering letter from Reisner, 
giving reasons for his support of the Allies, in spite of official rebuff 
for his German name. 

Malaria contracted in Sudan brought him home before long, but 
arsenic treatment prescribed by Wellcome cured him in a month. 
He was rejected by the R.F.C. on account of his weight, but received 
a commission in the Royal Berkshire Regiment, and then came to 
the notice of the Chief of lire Staff in France, Sir William Robertson, 
and was posted to Third Army (Maps) in July, 1915^ Beaiival and 
St. Pol. At Beauval he was ordered by General Munroc to photo¬ 
graph Kitchener “ if he wished it," but Kitchener's reply was " Well, 
you know, I never ant photographed.” Finding the " field w’ork " 
of the Third Army inadequate, he transferred to the R.F.G., and 
was posted to a long-distance squadron of FF.ab’s, more interesting, 
and reputed less dangerous, than artillery-spotting. He was shot 
down over Cambral, hit in the foot, and sent to Coniwall for con¬ 
valescence. Returning to France in the autumn to Squadron No. 48 
(Bristol Fighters, Flight-Commander (Air Chief Marshal) Sir Kirk 
Park) stationed near Dunkirk, and then at Flcz for experiments in 
over-the-cloud reconnaissance, he was taken prisoner after a forced 
landing, and confined first at Le Gateau, then at Karlsruhe and 
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Landshtit, whence he escaped, and tried to swim the Iser “ flowing 
rapidly ” in March, but was recaptured and well treated, with a 
warder whose wife was English. He was then transferred to 
HolzmindeTi near Hanover, w'here he traded food for maps copied 
from a dictionary. But the “ Tunnelers of Hobeminden were already 
at work ; attempts at escape were discouraged until the tunnel should 
have been finished and the great exodus from it effected ; moreover 
he was weak from under*fecdiog, and too recently arrived to rank 
for a place m the tunnel. He messed with two of the ringleaders, 
read Samuel Butler, and drafted Man and A£i Past, which he had 
begun in Cornw^all in 1917. 

Released in due course, and demobilised with a gratuity, he spent 
igtg and 1920 in summer digging and wnnter field work, wrote on the 
Saxon barrows of Bedwyn, excavated for the Cambrian Asitociadon 
at Caraeddau Hengwm, for Sir ^Villiam Portal at Roundwood and in 
the Isle of Wight. These however were temporary pursuits. 

At the School of Geography he had already met Major Charles 
Close, R.E,, then (1905-11) head of the Map Department of the 
War Office and President of the Geographical Section of the British 
Association at Portsmouth in igii, where Crawford read a paper ; 
and ditring the war he had been sent to deliver maps to him personally. 
Close, who was now (19^1-22) Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey, provided him w*ith a set of 6-inch O.S. sheets in return 
for fidd-information, and soon after offered him the new post 
of archaeological officer to the O.S,, which had been recommended 
{on Close’s initiative) by the British Association before the War. He 
entered on his duties on 1st October, 1920 : they were to correct 
archaeological information on O.S. maps ; to photograph old 
cadastral and other plans—initiated by Close witii the old map of 
Weyhill Fair {Hampshire Field Club Proceedings, Vol. 9)— ; and to com¬ 
pile period maps. The first was to be a " historical map,” abstracting 
on to a single sheet the historical and archaeological entries already on 
O.S, maps. By tactful stages. Close was induced to omit everything on 
this new sheet except the physical features, and so create the needful 
basis for all periods. 
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Close was further pereuadetl to authorize field work in this new 
type of “ period ” information. The Cotswolds were now being 
revised on a large scale, and the opportunity was taken to remedy the 
chaotic record of the chambered barrows. Around Broadway as 
many as 25 rovmd-barrows and two or three long were recorded in 
one day’s work. As the Stationery Office regulations prevented the 
O.S. from printing a Book, the new material was eventually published 
by Bellows of Gloucester : Leag Barrows and Stone Circies of the Cotswolds 
and the Welsh Marchesy 1925. 

The quality of Crawford’s vvork for the O.S. is attested in the 
following lines from Colonel Sir Charles Arden'Close, R.E., K.B.E., 
C.B., F.R.S, : 

** 1 appointed O. G. S. Crawford to tlie Ordnance Survey 
as Archaeology Officer in October 1920. I consulted Marett 
and he said that Crawford was just the man for the post, wMch 
I established to get the archaeology of the national maps into 
order : for there still survived ‘ pants’ graves ’ and such titles, 
and a larger number of objects of antiquarian interest remained 
unmarked on the maps. Crawford took up the work system¬ 
atically, sheet by sheet of the 6-inch and the i : 2500. He 
continued for years to complete the description of British field 
archaeology, so far as it could be represented on the maps of the 
country. No one could have been more thorough and capable in 
carrying out this most interesting work, and, so far as his labours 
extended the maps presented to the public a mass of archaeological 
information shown by no other national sur\'cys. He was, and 
is, not only one of the leaders in the subject, but ryas in touch 
with all the most recent investigations and th^ries, and his 
getting the maj» into good order archacologically is of permanent 
value and interest. One is carried back in thought to the days 
of General William Roy (1^6-1790] who, in addition to being a 
geographer, was an enthusiastic antiquary, and helped not omy 
to found the Ordnance Survc>', but to emphasize the desirability 
of correct information about the remains of past ages.” 

Meanwhile there was field work also in 1921 in the Black Moun¬ 
tains, and experimental “ boring ” on the Iron Age village-site at 
Worthy Down, Winchester, after trials at Roundwood in 1920 
suggested by the earlier trials of Pitt Rivers. 


Id 
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It was almost inevitabte that so keen an archaeologist and 
topograplicr, who was also an airman with war-training in the 
decipherment of air-photographs of earthworks and obscure tracks, 
should have seen the immense value of air-reconnaissance on ancient 
sites. In France he had discovered a Roman road from the air. 
Others indeed had had the same capenence j but no one had seized 
the opportunity' of liaison between the air forces, the cartographers, 
and the field-archaeologists; and few have been so ludcy in their 
employment, among service colleagues, but without much service 
restriction. During the Portsmoutlt Meeting of the British Association 
in 1911 Crawford had already met at Evenwood a Hampshire country 
doctor and J.P., Williaras-Freeman, author of Field Archaeology 
illustrafedby Hampshire^ and been much influenced by him. It was with 
him that he first traced a Roman road. Williams-Frecman shared 
his interest in air photography, and in rgza took him to see Air 
Commodore Clark Hall at Weyhill Aerodrome, where an air photo in 
the Winchester district sliowcd soil-markings which revealed Celtic 
fields. Following this new clue, in the light of liis own earlier work 
at Great Litchfield Down, by plane table before 1914, he read a paper 
to the Royal Geographical Society which opened a new phase of 
archaeological research. Later development is recorded in Wessex from 
the Air (with Alexander Keiller, tgiiS) and applied in Air Photography 
for ATchaeoiog^ts (1929} and Field Archaeology (1934). 

From April, 1934, to January, 1940, this report is based on daily 
engagement records. In May, 1934, air survey was begun at Andover 
w'itli Kciller ; there were frequent visits to Hey wood Sumner, Clay, 
and the Peakes, and a holiday in December with Hemp, including 
Avignon, Narbonne, and Majorca. In March, 1925, he met at 
Netheravon his former Wing Commander (now Air Vice Marshal) 
Holt who exonerated him from blame for his capture, and recom¬ 
mended him to Freeman of the Air Ministry. He also met Flinders 
Petrie, w'ho became “an influence, critically accepted.” At New 
College in May he was consulted by some of the younger men, 
Nowell Myres, Hawkes, and C. E, Stevens, as to careers in archaeology, 
and advised them that the British Museum was the only safe job. 
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Hawkes followed his advice, and has passed on to the new Chair of 
Prehistoric European Archaeology at Ojcfbrd (1946). In June there 
was the first field work in Scotland j in August a spelaeological camp 
in the Mendips, with C, W. Phillips ; in the autumn a holiday in 
Italy, returning by Lausanne and Paris, and much to do with ” 
Robin CoUingwood, whom he had known at Oxford. 

In 1926 (February 8) be discussed the project of Antiguiiy with 
Bellows and Austin at Gloucester, and secured the latter as assistant 
editor. But the first number did not appear till 1927* There was at 
that time no magazine devoted to archaeology and kindred interests. 
Several such cnterprizcs had failed and much valuable information 
was being buried in the " proceedings ” t>f ^ score of local societies. 
Man, originally projected by Flinders Petrie, on very broad lines, to 
succeed the Academj of J. S. Cotton, had become mamly anthropo¬ 
logical, under the direction of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(tgot). The Congress of Archaeological Societies, and tire Society of 
Antiquaries, missed tlie occasion of the growing interest In antiquiiy 
after the War. What everyone needed, it seemed no one’s business to 
supply; a periodical well printed, well illustrated, above all well 
edited, without the restraints of committee or publisher. It need not 
compete either with the proceedings of societies, or with the monthly 
magazines, or with the quarterly reviews. It need not avoid con¬ 
troversy, if the editor kept his head. But it must be economically 
and efficiently managed, widely informed, and prepared to seize 
opportunities and maintain publicity. The programme was precise 
(Vol. 1 , page 1). “ Antiquity will attempt to summarize and criticize 
the work of those who arc recreating the past. Archaeology is a 
branch of science which achieves its results by means of excavation, 
field-work, and comparative studies : It is founded upon the observa¬ 
tion and record of facts. Today the accumulated riches of years lie 
to our hand, and the time is ripe for interpretation and synthesis. 
VV^c are emerging from the archaic stage, and we are able at last to 
see simple facts in their relation to an oiganic whole — the history of 
Man. Simplification supervenes, and the outline of the past becomes 
intelUgiblc. Here and there attempts are made to summarize a 
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period, or interpret a group of facts : but they seldom reach the 
general public, and remain buried in obscure publications. ATtligaity 
will publish creative work of this character.’’ . . , “ our field is the 
Earth, our range in lime a million years or so, our subject tbe human 
race The universal interest in the past is perfectly natural. 

It is the interest in life itself.” How these requirements have been 
met, the long files of Aniigui^' are there to show. The combination of 
a congenial printer, a devoted and capable home-editor close at hand, 
and a director so ubiquitous and enterprising, has overcome all 
diJficulties. Long may AntiquUjf flourish 1 

Meanwliilc tlicrc were many engagements. Field work in the 
Scilly Islands in March 1926 ; in April a lecture to the Irish Air 
Force in Dublin ; in May another visit to France, On July 30 
Stuart Piggott called at the O.S. On August 8 there was a visit to 
Professor A, H. Sayce at Oxford ; on the 28th a meeting \vith the 
English Place Name Society at Liverpool, where Allan Mawer was 
Professor. In October came a week-end with Douglas FrrahJicM, a 
second cousin ; and on 23-28 a visit to Glo^el and thereafter the first 
public exposure in The Times of tlte notorious forgeries. Then another 
visit to Majorca, for cave-work -with Hemp, On his return in January 
1927, the response to the prospectus of Antitjuity was “ overwhelmingly 
successfiil.” The week-end January 29-31 was spent with Professor 
Stenton at Reading, another “ influence." Meanwhile, on 
September 22 Wessex from the Air had been sent to the Oxford 
press. It resulted from experimental w'ork mainly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Andover, undertaken in 1924 in conjunction with Alexander 
Kellier, and included fifty air photographs illustrating a general 
introduction to the surface archaeology of the Chalk districts, with a 
retrospect of this new technique of “ Archaeology from the Air ” ; 
descriptions of the principal types of monuments so observed, and 
examples of discoveries and verifications by air-survey. It was 
issued in 1928, and remains the classical exposition of this means of 
rescarclt. 

Excavation at Windmill Hill began on April 27, Some time 
before this tlte Rector of ^Vinterboume Bassett, Kendall, had cut a 
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trctich through the ditch, and Crawford had compiled a record, 
conhrming ICendall’s opinion that the pottery was neolithic, resembling 
what the Cunningtons had found in the causeway camp at Knapp 
Hill. Soon after, the tlireat of a wireless station at Windmill Hill, 
happily averted, determined Kciller to buy the hill. Crawford s own 
first finds of neolithic pottery had been under the Long Barrow at 
Wcxcombe (“Two Barrow*' on Andrew Stowy’s 
which he was digging with Hooton when war broke out in 1914 : 
they were on the oW land-surface under the south end of the barrow, 
smooth, without ornament, with slightly flattened rim ; examples arc 
at Devizes and in the Peabody Museum ; all records were destroyed 
in 1940. 

In June 19^27 there was field work on Dartmoor, and m July 
came a prefect, vrith Sir John Squire and Keiller, to buy Stonehenge. 
A committee was formed, ji\'hich “ did the rest." On August 8 
Crawford broadcast an appeal for funds for this scheme ; and on 
October lo an account of Glozcl. On October lo he discussed with 
R. E. Mortimer Wheeler the formation of an Institute of Archaeology. 
In October also he met Stanley Casson, an Oxford contemporary' ; 
and in November he lectured in Cambridge. There were now many 
calls on his time, but his work for tlie O.S. under sympathetic and 
indulgent chiefs, left him much freedom, especially in the matter of 
absence from Southampton. 

In 1938 began a series of longer journeys. With his cousin-by* 
marriage, Hilton Simpson, who was living that winter among the 
Berber natives in Algeria, he made a mule-tour in the Aurfcs Moun¬ 
tains, returning by Malta — where he met Zammit and Rome, in 
time for the Lord Mayor’s lunch for the Stonehenge appeal (February 
17), In May he took Waterhouse of the British Museum to Neuchatel 
to make drawings of V’ouga’s finds for Atttiijuitjfi But in June he was 
lecturing to the R.A.F. at Famborough, and urging on Sir Philip 
Game of the Air Council, brother of a war-colleague, the recovery 
of air-photographs from R.A.F. stations in the East. Game introduced 
him to Adr Chief Marshal Sir Edw-ard Ellington, A.O.C. Bagdad, 
and Air Vice Marshal Sir Tom Wehb-Bowcn, A.O.C* Cairo ; Ellington 
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invited him to Bagdad, with air-transport, and the O.S. gave him 
leave of absence on full pay. On September 28 he travelled overland 
to Stambul, thence by Rhodes, Mersin, and Alexandretta, to Beirut, 
visiting Tanus and Antioch ; thence by bus across desert to Damascus 
(where he met Miss Dorothy Garrod) and Bagdad, He stayed with 
Ellington and Insall, visited Ctesiphon, flew w-ith Insall to Mosul, 
and photographed Samarra ; to Hatra, Ur (where Wcmlley was at 
work) and El Obeid, In Bagdad he met Sir Philip Sassoon, Under 
Secretary for Air, and returned by air to Amman, and thence to 
Cairo, where he met Rcisner again, and saw Firth at Sakkara, At 
Alexandria he looked in vain for the reputed “ submarine quays," 
and returned home by Port Said, arriving November 15, and describing 
his tour to the Royal Geographical Society on March i8, 1939 
{GeograpMcal May 1939)* 

Another project now took shape. At the Cambridge Meeting 
of die British Association (1904) he had proposed an International 
Map of the Roman Empire, and at a conference at Florence in April 
1929 with the support of Brigadier Evan Maclean Jack, R.E., 
(Director O.S., 1922-30) a good beginning was made. In July he 
planned with Sir Aurel Stein an air-photo-survey of Transjordan and 
Syria, where the Roman frontier lines are conspicuous in desert. 
In December he was collecting air-photo negadves personally from 
aerodromes at Catterick, Birmingham, Bicester, and Netheravon, and 
took a winter holiday in the museums of Paris, Brussels and Li^e. 

Fieldwork took much time in 1930, in Oxfordshire on the Grim’s 
Ditch, and at Upper Heyford ; in Scotland and on the Roman Wall ; 
round St. Albans, Colchester and Cirencester. There were holidays 
in Corsica, at Cologne, and later in Tunisia with Dr. King-Martyn. 
In 1931 in Germany, Austria, Transylvania and Roumania ; and in 
December he met G. Bersu, Secretary of the German Archaeological 
Institute at Frankfon-on-Main. In May-July 1932 he travelled in 
Russia from Leningrad to Tiflis, and returned through Black Sea 
ports to Constanza. This ghmpsc of another order of society and of 
research impreMcd him greatly. In November a Congress in Rome for 
the Map of iht Roman Empire led to visits to Pompeii, Ostia, and Venice, 
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and to Vienna, Bnda-Pest and Basel. In 1932-33 there was field¬ 
work in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Kent and Scotland ; in 1934 in 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Hertfordshire, the ScilUes and Scotland 
again. He attended the Geographical Congress at Warsaw, and paid 
a visit to Ireland. 

Fieldwork in 1935 was interrupted by the death of an aunt, 
aged over 90, who left him her estate. She lived at Tan House, 
Honnington, and was buried at Speen. In April and h'lay came a 
first VTsit to Cyprus followed by fieldwork in ScoUand, a visit to 
Theodor Wiegand, Head of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Berlin, and Christmas with Dr. and Mrs. Bersu. Fieldwork also 
occupied most of i 93 ®i Cornwall and tlie Hebrides. In May he 
photographed houses in London reminiscent of Marx, Lenin, and 
other communists ; and in October returned to Cyprus, spending his 
fiftieth birthday “ on a Dutch boat, in good company.” After a 
visit to the Canal Zone, he bought land at Kyrenia in the north coast 
of Cyprus, for a house. 

After winter fieldwork, in 1937, and spring visits to Berlin and 
Paris, he spent the summer in Scotland, seeing much of Sir George 
Macdonald, whom he had long known. In September there was 
again a conference at Cluj for the Ronton Etnptfs Mop, after which he 
travelled with the Bersus to Belgrade, Sofia, and Sadowita where 
Bersu was excavating ; thence alone to Varna, Sofia, Athens, and 
Limassol in Cyprus, to see Macartney, the architect of his house. 
He flew homewards wth Alington and the Spratts to Rhodes, and 
with Alington alone by Athens and Brindisi, in a two-seater aeroplane. 

In February 1958 he made a long walking-tour following Roman 
roads in Shropshire, followed by fieldwork from Stafford to Derby : 
lectured and gave air-survey instruction in Berlin, and arranged an 
air-photo exhibition j flew to Vienna to meet Menghin, an old 
acquaintance j and rectified a misunderstanding with the Greek 
Government over the Romon EfnptTe Afop. This was the opportunity 
for seeing Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argos, returning by Berlin and 
Hamburg to Southampton on April i ; “ a crowded fortnight, and 
not a bad month’s work.” But on April 10 be was at Cuxhaven for 
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fieldwork on barrows in Schleswig, and on May 28 he was planning 
an excavation with Bcrsu, part of the scheme for such co-operanvc 
work propounded when lie was President of the Prehistonc Society, 
Spending June in England, he flew with Alington to Rome, Rcmi, 
Palermo, Tunis, Gabes, Jerba, Benghazi and Alexandria. Mer a 
forced landing at Bardawil, and visits to Lydda, Nicosia and his house 
at Kyrcnia, he returned by the Turkish coast, Athens, Sofia, Prague* 
Strassburg and Paris ; and spent October and November in fieldwork 
in Scotland. 

In January 1939, he was in Paris, Bonn, and Briisseb ; did some 
air-sur\'cying on his own account in Scotland, and STSited and photo¬ 
graphed the excavations at Sutton Hoo with W, F. Grimes, On 
August ao he flew to Berlin for the International Archaeological 
Congress, and returned a few days before war broke out. 

The war did not prevent fieldwork, and as late as October 1940 
he cjxled to Criccicth to sec Hemp. But on 30 November the 
Ordnance Survey Office was destroyed, with many of Ms records. 
This put an end to the revision of Ordnance Maps for the present, 
but there was other work, urgent enough, in the Nadonal Buildings 
Record, which was being put in hand as soon as the risk of wholesale 
destruction was realized, with systematic photography as weU as 
description and history. Southampton was an obvious starting-point, 
and there had been no such boi^-to-house survey as Salter had 
made for Oxford. With a fresh start, however, the limits of date 
could be widened. To collect and edit this material must take time, 
and priority had to be given to the actual recording of other towns 
within reach, as far as Dorchester and Blandford, We^miouth and 
Winchester, and the Isle of Wight ; some 4,000 photographs in all. 

Meanwhile came the invitation to deliver the Rhind Lectures 
at Edinburgh in 1943. The subject was The Topography of Roman 
Scoilandy a description of all Roman sites^and most alleged ones— 
north of llic Anloninc Wall ; all visited, and all roads tramped, 
between 1925 and 1943. These lectures were published by the 
Cambridge University Press in 1949. 

Another work of revision has been the report and plans of the 
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Wellcome Ex^dition to Ahu-Geiii In the Sudan, completed and sent to 
press in 1947. And a curious by-product i$ the Histo^ of the Fung 
Kingdom of Sennar, ready for press, including geographical studies and 
the topography of the Roman and Christian periods, and involving 
wider study of North-cast Africa and especially of Abyssinia. 

These recent activities Crawford himself ascribes to a “ second 
childhood,” or ” later medieval period.” May they inaugurate a 
fitting *' renaissance ” or ” adolescence.” 

This might seem to be a chronicle of small doings, but collectively 
they have not been smalt, and the record illustrates what a single 
worker can compass, if he has a secure base of operations, congenial 
chiels, and opportunities Ibr following his instinct for exploration and 
co-operative work. Gradually Crawford has built up a wide acquaint¬ 
ance among the leading archaeologists of Central Europe, interested 
them in his projects and methods, and—always giving fully as much 
help as he received — found colleagues everywhere, as well as friends. 
Good health, great endurance, and enjoyment of open-air life have 
been priceless auxiliaries. Long may he continue to delight in them. 






TIME AND MEMORY 
Bv C. F. Auden-Close 

T ime is measured by the sequence of events : without events 
there would be no time, or in other words, time depends upon 
some form of motion. No motion, no time. The past is the 
representation In our minds of previous events, and we live mainly 
in the past and the near future. The measurement of time depends 
upon the orderly repetition of the same event. Our primitive ancestors 
naturally made use of day and night, the phases of the moon, and the 
recurring seasons of the year. It has been said that our feeling of the 
passing of time may be due to the beating of our hearts. 

If the idea of dme is inseparable Scorn that of motion it follows 
that it is also inseparable from that of space, for we cannot picture 
motion without thinking of space. In talking of time we often use 
terms derived from our experience of space ; thus, wc talk of looking 
backward into the past, as if we were thinking of a road over which 
wc had travelled; or of looking forward to the future, as of a road 
over which wc expected to travel. Distance in time has much the 
same effect as distance in space, and wc can use much the same 
expressions in speaking of the two kinds of distance. Wc can refer 
to a past event as being misty or hazy in our minds; we can more 
easily pick out the salient features of the past than the minor details, 
though this remark requires quallocation, for some past events are 
lit up by emotion, just as a distant feature in a landscape may be 
lit up by a gleam of sunlight. We can only travel in one direction, 
but, curiously enough, we only see clearly what is immediately behind 
us. The future landscape is always round the comer. Or w'c may 
say that our present and immediate past arc in a clear light, that the 
past is increasingly mist>’ the further we look back, and that the 
future, except the immediate future, Is in a dark fog. 

Wliat happens to the past? It Is certain that past events did 
happen and that the)' are in the chain of the present and the future. 
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Apart from their effects, have past events absolutely vanished? 
Remember Carlyle's words “ Yesterday and to-morrow both are . 
with God as it is a imiversal here^ so it is an everlasting noty” Another 
thinker has said, “ The past is not annihilated merely because it is 
past, but ... the past witli all its content still goes on existing, 
carrying with It the lives that have been lived ” ; and “ We can store 
up within ourselves successions of objects ; such storing up is tlie 
work of mcmoiy'. , , . We have come to accept both time and space 
as actually existing outside ourselves.”^ 

The following is a passage from Gallon’s Memories written when 
he was over eighty : 

“ 1 will mention here a rather w'cird effect that compiling 
these Memories has produced on me. By much dwelling on them 
they become refurnished and so vivid as to appear as sharp and 
debnite as things of today. The consequence has been an 
occasional obliteration of the sense of Time, and to replace it by 
the idea of a permanent panorama, pmnted throughout with equal 
vividness, in which the point to which attention is temporarily 
directed becomes for that time the Present, The panorama seerm 
to extend unseen behind a veil w'hich hides the Future, but is 
slowly rolling aside and disclt^ing it. That part of the panorama 
which is veiled is supposed to exist as vividly coloured as the rest, 
though latent. In short, this experience has given me an 
occasional feeling that there arc no realities corresponding to Past, 
Present and Future, hut that the entire cosmos is one perpetual 
Now. Philosphers have often held this creed intellectually, but I 
suspect that few have felt the possible truth of it so vividly as it 
has occasionally appeared to my imagination through dwelling 
on these Memories 

The past comes into our minds in the form of phantom images, 
or faintly re-captured sounds. The images may vary greatly in 
vividness and they generally lose their brightness of outline with the 
passage of time. Most people have a clearer memory for sights than 
they have for sounds. ** How' curiously one remembers things from 
childhood : a few scraps very vividly, unforgettably, and all the rest 

* Lord Gonwmyi d QiiMtfir ihf Landaa 

* m TAt Emimci Mmmft Jidy 1^4^. 
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sunk into the dark background. It is as if cver>Thing were strangely 
out of perspective,”^ The vividness of images differs greatly with 
individuals. The vividness of tlie memory images was one of the 
many subjects investigated by Gal ton, who sent a questionnaire to a 
hmidred people or so, to tind out from them how clear were their 
mental pictures under particular conditions. He concluded that 
women and young people formed the clearest images to themselves. 
But it was a pioneer investigation of limited scope. 

When wc have recaptured some event in the past of our experience 
by the use of memory, how untrustworthy litis re-picturing may be. 
" Memor>' . . . the recollection of past occurrences ... is so notori¬ 
ously fallible that every experimenter makes a record of the result of 
his experiment at the earliest possible moment ; he considers the 
inference from written words to past events less likely to be mistaken 
than the direct beliefr which constitute memory.”'* 

In fact we all know how uncertain and treacherous our un¬ 
supported memory may be, and how, with the best will in the world, 
memory may play us false. Let me give an example from my own 
personal experience, A good many years ago I happened to be the 
chairman of the Research Committee of the Royal Geographical 
Societ\’ and as such used to preside at the small friendly dinners 
which were arranged by Keltie at the Royal Societies’ Club after the 
meetings of the Committee. Sometimes also I presided when I was 
no longer chairman and the chairman could not attend. Now, on 
one occasion, we had as guests the two very well-known travellers, 
Sven Hedin and Aurel Stein, who sat on either side of the chairman. 
During the dinner Stein produced a small measuring tape m a metal 
case w'hich he had found near the desolate shores of Lop Nor, in 
Central Asia. Sven Hedin at once recognized it as a tape which he 
had lost some years before. So far, all arc agreed, Now, my memory 
is to the effect that 1 was presiding, at the head of the table, on that 
occasion, with the two distinguished travellers on my right and left. 
But Major Leonard Darwin was sure that he, as President of the 
Society, sat at the head of the table. My belief is that he was mistaken, 

• A. “L Rowsc, SfaritJ, Mucnwlkn 
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and 1 think so for the fuUowing reasons. It was the chairman of the 
Research Committee who presided on those occasions, not the 
President of the Society ; 1 remember that Stein handed the measunng 
tape to Hedin, who then handed it to me ; and 1 remember ver>" well 
the feeling which I had at the droe “ Why does he give it to me,” 
and then the immediate reflecdon, “ Wliy, of course, it is jfor the 
Society/* Well, 1 believe that Leonard Dar\vin was quite certain that 
he received the re-discovered tape, and I can say that I am equally 
certain that I received it, and both cannot be right, so that in one 
case the memory must be at fault. The incident is trivial in itself; 
it is quite imimportant who presided at that small dinner party, but 
the uncertainty may serve to show how unreliable memory may be 
unless It is ibrdfied by some written words. 

Another instance of the unreliability of memory may be found in 
the recently printed Histoiy of thr Sussex Ardtaeol&gicai Socit^ by 
Mr. L. F. Salzman.* He relates how, on the 28th October *845, 
Mr. C. L. Prince was watching the excavations on the site of the 
Priory of Lewes, when the workmen discovered a leaden cist. He 
sent for a well-known antiquary, Mr. M. A, Lower, and further search, 
after die arrival of Mr, Lower, revealed another cist. One of these 
cists bore the name WILLELM and the other the name G UNDR AD A. 
Now, Mr. Lower, m a contemporary account, says that the first cist 
found was that of Gundred; but Mr. Prince, in 1S96, was “ quite 
confident ** that William’s was the first to be found. In this case we 
should be inclined to say that, as Mr. Prince’s statement was made 
half a century after the event, the contemporary account of Mr. Low'cr 
b to be preferred. But, anyway, one memory was at fault. 

The moral of these two stories is clear. It b unwise to rely 
upon unsupported memory, however clear the remembrance may 
seem. But we cannot very' well do without some reliance on memory ; 
for even if we write down an account of an event of which we have 
first hand know'Iedgc, there is still a gap between the event and the 
account. Even when the gap b small, there is stilt room for some 
slight inaccuracy and uncertainty. But if w'c go on in this vein much 
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longer we shall embark on a metaphysical discussion as to what 
truth is, and it will, perhaps, be best simply to admit that memory 
is falUbie and requires support and verification. 

Let U5 consider for a moment to what extent the history of events 
could be communicated by word of mouth, from man to man, ^thout 
the use of writing. It vn\l probably be agreed that most lam of 
It; to 20 years of age have had the opportunity of talking with old 
men of 75 to 8o, or thereabouts, and that the old men could have 
described events which had been described to thern some sixty yeare 
previously. If these gaps of 60 years can be ima^ned to have been 
bridged by a series of convereations leading back into the past, then 
ten of such periods would, in 1946, carry us back to 1346 m the middle 
of the reign of Edward HI, in fact, to the battle of Crecy, and we 
might have descriptions of that famous encounter transmitted to us 
by word of mouth. 

As to the accuracy of any such verbal transmission^ we may 
make a few reasonable assumptions^ such, for instance, as that each 
teller of the tale would lose some of the facts of the story as told to 
him, and that there would be a loss of accuracy at each transmission ; 
we might, for convcruencc, assume that such losses would be su^ 
stantially the same at each transmission. Thus, if there are p people 
who transmit the story at various intervals, and if each person loses 
i/n of the story as told to him, then what remains of the truA, 
assuming that tlie first teller of the stor>' told the truth, will be (1—;)" 
where p is the number of people after the first teller. Ifwc assume, 
as an example, that one tenth of the story as told is lost on each 
occasion, and that there are 8 tellers after the first, then the story told 
by die 8th person will only be of the original. If, as in the example 
of Cr^cy, there are 10 tellers, then the story told by the loth person 
will contain about or say one-third, of the truth. However long 
tlie series, there would always remain a small residuum of the original 
story, but it might be very small. 

If it should be thought that 60 years is too long an interval 
bctw'ccn successive relarions of the same story, let us suppose that the 
story is told from one generation to another, at the rate of three a 
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century. Thenj in the case of the battle of Crdcy^ we shall have (8 
generations, and at the end, about one-seventh will remain of the 
oiiginal tale. 

The ancients were, no doubt, well aware of the tendency towards 
a loss of the truth, even when unintentional, and used to provide some 
safegviard in the shape of rhythm for easy memorizing. In such a case 
the loss at cadi transmission might be small and we know that Eastern 
peoples may have tremendous power of committing recitations to 
memory. Willi regard to a celebrated instance, Professor Gilbert 
Murray has remarked that the earliest text of Homer is perhaps to be 
taken as dating “ to the latter part of the VIth century H.C. and 
Troy fell at the beginning of the twelfth. There must have been, 
during those centuries of oral transmission, uncontrolled by any 
fixed record or any learned class, much reshaping of the poetry and 
much transformation of the historical facts.”® 

When the story was short and dealt with a single incident in the 
history of the tribe, if it was then enshrined in a poem, the chance of 
its surviving unchanged was, of course greatly increased. Let us take 
the famous example of the Song of Deborah, perhaps die earliest 
specimen of Hebrew poetry tliat has come down to us. This might 
have been uttered by the tribal prophetess and may be dated at about 
1125 B.C. Professor S. H. Hooke remarks that 

“ It is very probable that the Song is a fine example of tJic 
tribal lays, composed spontaneously, as Arab tribal songs still 
are, to commemorate victories, and handed down orally from 
generation to generation. It may have been such songs as those 
that the wandering bands of Ncbi’im sang to rouse the Hebreivs 
to resistance in Samuel’s time,” 

W'c read of a company of the prophets, coming down from the high 
place with a psaltry, and a timbrel, and a pipe and a harp, before 
them, prophesying, 

it is to be noted that it is doubtlul if we get undiluted fact even 
in this song, for there are some differences between the account 
given in the song and that given in the prose version of Judges 4. 
In the latter, Sisera is called ** the captain of Jabin’s army,” Jabin 

* 14th Edltkuit Art, Homer. 
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being the king of Hastor. In the Song, Sisera is mentioned alone as 
the commander of the enemy. But there is a general similarity in 
the two accounts : both mention Barak son of Abinoam ; both 
mention the river Kishon ; both mention Jael and her killing of 
Sisera with a hammer and tent-pin. One may say that the two 
accounts generally confirm each other. 

Can ancient memories originally in the mind of a person now 
long dead, be transmitted in the form of vivid visual images to other 
minds ? This is one of the problems raised by that celebrated bexik, 
An Adventure^ by Miss C. A, E. Moberly and Miss E, F, Jourdain. 
The first edition of this book was published by Macmillan in ign ; 
in this edition the writers used assumed names. In 1938 Mr. J, R. 
Stm^e-WTiiting published an adverse criticism entitled Tha Mystery of 
^knd in 1945, Mr. Landale Johnston published an answer 
to this criticism in a book called The Trianon Case. The problem has 
ftkrt been discussed by the B.B.C. Brains Trust, so that anyone 
interested has plenty of material to digest. 

I believe that most people who have time to study the matter 
will come to the conclusion that the ladies in question did their best 
to describe accurately what they had seen, or thought that they had 
seen ; that there was no attempt to build up a case ; and that there 
was no conscious heightening of any of the incidents. 

The stor>' is briefly this : In August 1901 the two ladies walked 
from the palace of Versailles, through the grounds, to the Pciii Trianon, 
passing the Grand Trianon on the way ; an enjoyable walk. During 
their walk they passed two men, “ dignified ofllcials, dressed in long 
greyish-green coats with small three-cornered hats,” Miss Moberly 
said that, at this juncture, an extraordinary depression came over 
her,” everything suddenly looked unnatural, therefore unpleasant.. . 
there wxrc no effects of light and shade ... it was all intensely still.” 
They came across another man sitting close to a kiosk ; he had a 
large cloak and a large, shady hat ; his face was repulsive and its 
expression odious. A fourth man suddenly appeared, dose to them, 
distinctly a gentleman, young, excited and vehement, who insisted 
on their walking along a certain path leading to a small rustic bridge 
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ovef a tiny ravine. They crossed the little bndge and arrived near the 
terrace of a small country house. Miss Moberly saw a lady, seated 
on the terrace ; she seemed to be sketching. Her dres-s was ” old- 
fashioned and rather unusual” 

Three months afterwards, in November tgoi. Miss Moberly 
found that Miss Jourdain had seen no lady on the terrace. They 
then resolved, as their experiences were not quite the same, to \vrite 
independent accounts. Like Miss Moberly, Miss Jourdain had seen 
the two men in the greenish dress, the evil-looting man w'hose face 
was marked by small-pox, the other man who suddenly appeared, 
young, good-looking, with rather dark hairi She remembered 
crossing a small bridge and following a narrow path to the “ English 
garden ” front of the Petit Trianon. But there were some other 
features which only Miss Jourdain saw. 

Miss Jourdain paid a second visit to the Petit Trianon on the 
and January 1902 and wrote an account of this visit immediately. 
On this occasion, also she had some curious experiences and “ the 
old feeling returned in full force.” Afterwards, on the many occasions 
on which she went to the Trianon, she could never find the kiosk or 
the little bridge. Both ladies went again, together, on the 4th July 
1904, but found cver^'thing changed. The kiosk was gone, so was 
the ravine and the little bridge. They resolved to discover ” whether 
our vivid recollections of the people and the place tallied with any 
ancient reality or not." They say that they " were entirely ignorant 
of the history and traditions of the place, and (on the first occasion) 
continued our conversation about other things after every interruption. 
VVe did not know that we were in the ground of the Petit Trianon 
until we saw the house.” 

They found out by subsequent researches that, as regards the 
men in long greyish-green coats, green was a royal livery. The man 
by the kiosk was identified as probably the Comte de Vaudreuil, 
" the Queen’s henchman in matters theatrical,” who was a creole 
marked by small-pox. The kiosk of their experience was a small 
circular building, having pillars and a low surrounding wall. 
Repeated searches during seven years failed to discover this building. 
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A tradition was mentioned by French friends that on the gib 
October 1789^ which was the last day on which Marie Antoinette 
went to Trianon, she was sitting there in her grotto when a page ran 
tow'ards her, bringing a letter from tlie palace to say that the mob 
from Paris would be at the gates in an hour’s time. The page begged 
her to go to the “ maison ” and wait for a carriage. The first visit 
of the two ladies had been on toth August 1901, They remark that 
the Tuileries was sacked on 10th August 1792, and “ wc wondered 
whether we had inadvertently entered within an act of the Queen’s 
memory when alive, “ though the memory may have been chiefly 
occupied by the events of the 5th October 1789. 

An abstract such as the above does little justice to the many 
curious details related, in perfect good faith, by the two ladies, both of 
whom occupied important positions in the academic w'orld, both of 
whom are now dead.’ 

If it does nothing else, the Adveniare serves to throw light upon 
the stress of mind of Marie Antoinette in that brutal and tragic time. 
In this way it is allied to the more striking works of historical imagina¬ 
tion. Let us call to mind, as an example of this kind of presentatioii, 
Rudyard Kipliiig’s Finest Sl&iy in the World, in which Charlie Mears 
tells, half willingly and half automatically, some account of his 
former lives, first as a Greek galiey*slave and then, later, as one of the 
crew of a Viking sea-serpent, when they landed on an island in the 
west and killed some of the natives, whose ghosts “ followed the galley, 
swimming and choking in the water.” A piece of writing, 

bringing to the surface old human emotions, making the past as it 
w'cre part of the present. Such fiction may serve a useful purpose as 

^ famiTr ihc Abtwe w-ai written^ ijuiatfacr Insiucc nf a iwapturcd moiwcy hju cottie lo my 

police. The alary ai : Abuut tlic ycw i933n my siltH ww m ber baiuc nlul rat in anc 

of tlic Ann-chnin m a litting-roomr She doted axid.^ ai druxi hiid m. very vtv^ mcnEJil 
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a handmaid to archaeology, not, indeed, to take its place, but to 
increase our sense of the reality of the past, always a diflicuk sense 
to cultivate. 

In whatever way the histone past may be preserved, our know¬ 
ledge of it is ultimately based upon that fallible thing, the human 
memory. 

The minds of individuals, as they come to be, are socially 
conditioned. 1 do not say they are made by society. There is 
interaction. Every individual brings in something and is not a 
purely passive recipient, but makes his own personality as he 
grows. . . . The continuing social tradition is carried by men. 
If the men were exterminated the tradition would vanish, and its 
existence might only be recoverable by the future investigator as 
we recover die fabric of pre-dynasde Egypt.”" 

Documents and mscripdons reflect the minds of those who wrote 
and composed them. Such records arc partly what their authors 
remembered, and partly what they wished us to believe ; all is in a 
framework formed by their race and period. No record is necessarily 
objectively accurate, but should be taken as conditioned by race, 
period and the object of its composition. Sometimes we have the 
means of comparing rival accounts of the same event, as in the 
celebrated case of the Stela of Mesha, King of Moab. Here wc find 
that Mesha naturally emphasizes his victor^'^ over Israel and the 
allies, but does not mention his sacrifice of his eldest son to gain the 
favour of Chemosh. In the Hebrew account the Moabite victory 
can only be inferred, and so on. 

Every student of antiquity is grateful for the bringing to light of 
ancient written records, for it is when wc leave the literary region 
that we grope about in the semi-darkness. But, even here there are 
some compensations. The material relies of the distant past do not 
lie. We may sometimes be mistaken in our interpretation of them, 
but they remain for study by succeeding generations. That is, they 
may so remain if all the museums arc not destroyed by some future 
cataclysm. It has been said that “ We live in a kind of vast antique 
shop stocked with broken or degraded fragments of what were once 

■ I- T. Hobhmuc, tn Thi Afki/, 1^7, 
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magnificent wholes —all very vv'cU if applied to classical antiquity, but 
we may doubt if there was much magnificence about primitive man!^ 
Is any authentic memory of the past to be gleaned from legend 
or tradition? The Catu:Ue Oxford Dictiona^' defines a legend as a 
traditional story popularly regarded as historical, and tradition as 
opinion, or belief, or custom handed down from ancestors to posterity. 
Clearly, legend and tradition roust vary much in useHilness as a 
guide to the past. In this field of enquiry we are apt to meet with 
dragons, wiaards, giants and other fabulous creatures, w'hosc existence 
might make the world more interesting but would certainly make it 
more uncomfortable ! But there may happen to be a small element of 
truth embedded in a fabulous story, and a legend may provide a clue 
to the revivifying of a long forgotten event. But ** legends arc often 
tJic decorations by which later ages have sought to give meaning to 
events long passed out of memor>'.*’^** 

Let us take three examples of legends that differ somewhat in 
character. And first, the legend of La Hougue Bie in Jersey. In this 
we have a medieval legend of a dragon and a knight, die Lord of 
Hambye, who crossed the w'atcr from Normandy to Jersey, slew a 
dragon, but was himself slain by his servant, who afterwards married 
the widow. The servant’s crime w'as discovered and he was executed, 
whereupon the widow raised the huge mound of the Hougue Bie to 
the memory of her first husband. This great prehistoric burial 
mound, which is one of the most striking monuments of the mcgalithic 
period in Europe, would naturally attract to itself stories of the sort. 
The word Bie, which is stated to be a contraction of Hambye, does 
apparently enshrine the memory of the family of Paisncl, Seigneurs 
dc Hambye, one of whose members became the Seigneur of a Fief 
in Jersey, and it is thought that the fight with the dragon may be 
“ the remembrance of some battle in which the invading forces were 
led by a Seigneur de Hambye,”^” 

A second example may be found in the wcll-knnwn story of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth about Stonehenge. He tells how this great 

^CanwBy, Omiifir thi DitrM, Lomldn tgjS. 
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monuTnent was erected by Ambrosiiis Aurelianus as a memorial to 
British chieftains massacred by Henpst, and how, on the advice of 
Merlin and with his help, the stones were moved from “ the Giants' 
Dance which is in Killaraus, a mountain in Ireland ” and how " giants 
of old had brought them &om tlic farthest coast of Africa and placed 
them in Ireland, while they inhabited the country.” The stones were 
believed to possess magical healing properties. 

In 1923 Dr. H. H. Thomas established the fact that the “ blue " 
stones at Stonehenge were derived from the Prcsely Mountains in 
Pembrokeshire, where the rocks are identical petrologically with 
them. This mountain range is some 140 miles to the west-north-west of 
Stonehenge, across the Bristol Channel. Mr, W. P. Grimes has 
discussed, in an Ordnance Survey publication, the question of this 
transfer by land and sea. Here we have a rather remarkable corres¬ 
pondence between legend and recently ascertained fact. It is true 
that the ” blue ” stones were not brought from Ireland but from 
Pembrokeshire. But they were brought over that great distance from 
a country in the west. There is a valuable and thorough study of the 
matter in Anii^ity for December 1941, by Mr. Stuart Piggott. He 
discusses the qu^tion as to whether “ there is a link between an event 
which took place between 2000 and 1500 B.C. and a legend lirst 
making its written appearance in A.D. 1136.” He thinks that there b 
a possible continuity of transmission in the “ use of a certain type of 
ritual structure or temple ” with an accompanying tradition and 
sacred legend. The article should be studied. 

For a third example of a legend we may take the story of Lyoncsse, 
" a legendary country off the south coast of Cornwall . . . the legend 
may be a greatly exaggerated version of some actual subsidence of 
inhabited land.”^® On this subject there appeared an important 
article in Antiqaily, for March 1927, from the pen of Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford. He gives strong evidence for the theory that Lyonesse was 
the Sciliy Islands. At low spring tides there can be seen, round the 
coasts of the Islands, lines of submei^cd boulder-hedges and walls of 
an early type, and it may be looked upon as certain that, in a distant 

» E* H. Lfijuion. Roben ScDti, 1^3^. 
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past, the present isolated fragments of land formed part of a larger 
unit. The article is illustrated by a chart which shows the shape of 
the ten-fathom line in the sea round Scilly. If the sea surface, in the 
distant past, had been 60 feet lower iivith reference to the land, this 
line would enclose one large island some thirty square miles in area. 
It may be accepted as a fact that the sea level has been rising for a 
long period. The author remarlcs, “ The L,egend of Lyonesse may, 
tltcn, be true ; but is it a direct traditional inheritance of the sun- 
mergence? I dunk not. It is more likely that it has arisen in later 
dmes, through the acute observation of fishermen and other unlettered 
folk." 

Here are three legends and each of them has some foundation in 
fact, but the survival of the legend has, in each case, its own special 
reason. In the fiiat, the name only is a link with the medieval past, 
and there is no connection with the origin of the monument. In the 
second, the legend does hand down tlie memory of the transport of 
the stones from a distant land in the west. .\nd, in the third, there is 
no memory but an inference from observ'ation. If these three instances 
may be taken as fairly typical, then it may be said that legends may 
preserve ancient memories and will usually desenx investigation, 
though the main result of such investigation will probably be to 
explain how the legend arose rather than to throw light on the 
drcuimtances of the past. 

Let me end by the mention of possible musical survival of a 
distant past, a memory preserved, perhaps, through a hundred 
generations, Harry Johnston, that clever artist, musician, and 
adventurous traveller, thought that tlie Baganda may have derived 
their ideas of music from ancient Egypt. “ From Egypt came . . . 
the designs for musical instruments of a more complicated nature 
than the drum, the antelope-hom trumpet, or tlie bowstring. The 
Uganda harps are exactly like those depicted on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments.”^^ And he said, I believe, elsewhere, that he thought that 
some of the songs of the races of that part of Africa may have come 
down from the same ancient source. I remember that when 1 was in 
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Central Africa, fifty years ago, I was struck by the dignity of the 
traditional carriers’ songs and used to reflect that we were perhaps 
hearing the songs of old Egypt, a wordless memory preserved for 
thousands of years. 


MERGE AND INDIA 
By a. J. Aakell 

I T is a privilege to an admirer of Crawford's achievements to 
share in the tribute that is paid to him in this volume ; and it is 
especially fitting that this volume should contain something about 
the Sudan, where Crawford began his archaeological career by 
excavating for Sir Henry Wellcome at Abu Geili near Sennar on the 
Blue Nile in 1912, and where his latest effort in the field has been to 
tour (in 1950) a number of sites between Roseircs and Dongola, 
particularly in order to get background for his forthcoming study of 
the Fung. 

When therefore I saw- the list of Other contributions it seemed 
that it would not be out of place if I were to try to draw attention in 
this chapter to a phase in the history of the Sudan which has not, 
I think, been 4onccd before, 

Meroe succeeded Napata as the capital of the Kingdom of Cush, 
which gave Egypt its Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (c, 750-660 B,C,), and 
which throughout the thousand years of its duration preserved a 
great deal of its Egypdan heritage. For many centuries its culture 
was purely Egyptian, but later other influences including those of 
Greece, Rome and Negro Africa affected it, before an expedition 
from its trade rival Axum sacked Meroe about 350 A.D. 

Herodotus [HI, 106) knew that cotton was grown in India and 
cloth made from it ; and he mentions its use in Egypt in the breast¬ 
plate of Amasis (c. 566-525 B.C.). Cotton cloth was found in the 
Western Cemetery at Meroe in graves that date from the Graeco- 
Roman period.^ Although there is a wild cotton in Africa, it is 
probable that the spinning and weaving of cotton was an Indian 
invention, and that the cloth first reached the Nile Valley from India. 
It may also one day be established that the camelian and agate 
beads made in Cambay, which have been coming to Africa from 

^ R. E. MMity, A Note on the Early Hiltqiy aT Sudm Abtei R^ordi VI, 331. That 
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India since medieval times at least,^ actually reached tlie Nile Valley 
through the hands of middlemen in the days of ancient Egypt. 

It was however Alexander the Great who brought India into 
direct contact w'ith the western world, of which Meroe, at least during 
its more prosperous periods, formed part. Under the Ptolemies 
trade between India and the Mediterranean grew up with Alexandria 
as the entrepot bctw'cen east and west. Under the Roman empire 
this trade increased considerably, but was still largely in the hands 
of intermediaries such as the Greeks of Alexandria and the Axumites. 
Augustus tried to make trade with India easier, and it was no doubt 
with this end in view that the not entirely successful expedition of 
Aclius Callus W'as sent to Arabia in 25 B.C., with the intention of 
crushing the Himyarites, who were tlie chief barrier to direct trade 
with India. It was they w'ho stopped Indian ships at the Bab cl 
Mandeb and refused to let them enter the Red Sca.^ About this 
lime the Habiishat, who were Mabri incensc'gatherers from southern 
Arabia and w'ho had for some centuries held Socotra, Cape Guardafui 
and the Somali coast, were deprived by Hadramaut of the incense 
lands of S. Arabia. They had probably already lost the incense 
lands of Guardafui as a result of the expedition of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
which is said to have reached Mosyllon. Tliey therefore sought a 
new home, building Axuit\ in the Tigrc highlands. This town, fiisi 
mentioned in the PenpittSf was situated on a natural overland irade^ 
route from India to Eg}T3t ; from Adults the seaport to the River 
Albara was not far, and the route to that river was not a desert one 
like those between the Red Sea and the Nile in Egypt, Before its 
conversion to Christianity about 330 A,D, the strongest outside 
influence in Axum may have been Buddhism,* James Ferguson 
{History of ATchikclure^ 1 , 142-3) quoted by Schoff notes that the great 
monolith of Axum is of Indian inspiration : 

“ the idea Egyptian, but the details Indian. An Indian 
nine-storfe^ pagoda, translated in Egyptian in the 1st century of 
the Christian era,” 

* A. J. ArkcU, Cambay kkJ th* Bold Trtdr,” aga fT^ 

* Far much uf thii I am [ni.ii^ed to E. H. AVunnin^on^ Tfif Qtfiwiftu htfnfin ihr fiffmait Einpm arui 
truHa, Cambridge^ iga®. 

* Tht uf tjimiki«i ami hy AVilfred H. Srhoff, Nrw Vori, igiSi 
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He notes its likeness to such Indian temples as Bodh-Gaya,® and 
sap it represents 

*' that curious marriage of Indian witlt Egyptian art which 
we would expect to find in the spot where the two people came 
in contact, and enlisted architecture to symbolize their com¬ 
mercial union,” 

Such an alliance, says SchofT, w'as of advantage to the Hindu traders. 
Instead of handing over their cargoes to the Hi mya rites, Axum allowed 
them to trade to Adulls, and even to travel overland and take their 
wares to Egypt themselves. 

It was probably tlius that Indians came to Meroe in the reign of 
Augustus or his successor. On the outside of the west w'all of the 
temple at Naga, about 55 miles south-south-^vest of Meroe as the 
crow' flies and about 20 miles from the Nile, built by King Nctekamani 
and his queen Amanitere (f. 15 B.C.-[5 A.D.)* the Meroitic lion god 
.'\pczemek is reprt'sented with three heads and two pairs of arms 
(Fig. I.) Such a representation of a god is unique in the Nile Valley 
but commonplace in India, Many-armed and many-headed types 
of Siva appear on coins for the first time in the lind century ; Siva is 
then four-armed and sometimes three-headed, the latter type being 
very popular and spreading early to Gandhara and Central Asia, 
where it occurs in sculpture and painting,’ Despite the apparent slight 
discrepancy in date, there can be little doubt that this ihree-headcd, 
four-armed Apezemek is due to Indian influence, and that wc have 
here another example of the “ marriage of Indian with Egy'prian art.” 

At the neighbouring Meroitic site of Musowwarat cs sufra 
there is a small and now almost completely ruined temple built on 
the edge of a very large artificial reservoir (A(?^r). In this temple were 
visible in Lepsius' day a number of sandstone column drums decorated 
with strange semi-Egyptian scenes in relief. Weather and man 
have continued their work of destruction since then, and only a small 
piece remains visible of the relief (copied by Lepsius)® which depicted 

* Srt the ilnkiiig phalogriiphA ui Schon', Op. fli., 59* lio. 

• Thii Ecmplt; wa* Kaikd A by Ltrfniul [DmkmAitr 1 , BJ. 144-5) and fl by ClailEftuil. For the temr 

V, IM. 

* Emyclatptiidiii BTiiajutkn VmI. la^ 315, 

• DfrtkmiUrr V, Bl. 75^1, 
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a king wearing the crotvn of Upper and Lower Egypt riding bareback 
on an elephant (Fig. a). True, thb is not the way in which ele¬ 
phants are ridden in India, but the idea of riding elephants at all 
is an Indian one, while entirely foreign to tlte Nile Valley, and it 
seems probable in view of the obviously Indian form of Apezemek at 
Naga, that this representation of a Meroiiic king riding an elephant 
was inspired by an Indian recalling how in liis country kings rode 
elephants. The date of the temple in question has not yet been 
decided, but judging by the style it is probable that if it w^ not also 
built by King Netekamani, it was built by one of his immediate 
successors. 



frwk £JvHhHdI#p. V\ 1SL fifi-AC 

Ti is probable that, when the influence of India on Mcroc at 
this period is realized, other traces of it will be recognized. Indeed 
I would suggest that it is not unlikely that to these Indian visitors is 
due the idea of the rainwater reservoirs (Arabic hafir) which were 
first constructed at this period, and which may well be the descendants 
of the tanks ” long constructed for the same purpose in India. This 
was the century in which the final decline of the Meroiiic kingdom 
began. One of the many reasons for this decline was the desiccation 
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and erosion whicli then set in and which may have been due in 
part to climatic change, but was probably mainly due to overgrazing 
during the previous centuries of prosperity, when herds increased 
beyond the ability of the country to support them. Hafirs between 
the latitude of Meroc and Sennar are numerous ■ several of the largest 
are associated with small temples and are ob\iously Meroitic in date 
(Naga, Musawwarat, Basa, etc.) ; none of them arc apparently 
older ; and it may well be that the first hafirs were constructed at 
the suggestion of an Indian by that energetic pair, King Netekamani 
and Q,ueen Amanitere, who built several temples in the Sudan 
including that at Naga with the Indian form of Ai>czcmek. 

Another possibility is that Indian infiucnccs were brought to 
the upper Nile Valley about the 1 st centim' A.D. by Tuareg nomads 
employed as camel men, and perhaps first so employed by Indian 
merchants. In JHAI, LXV, pp, 299 ff, (" Some Tuareg ornaments 
and their connection with India ”) I have draw'n attention to the 
fact that the Tuareg w'ear an elaborate car ornament {tsagur) svhich 
is also found in the Garo hills of Assam, The homeland of the Tuareg 
is as yet unknown, but it seems highly probable that they have an 
A.siatic origin and arc not indigenous to Africa. Still today the 
Tuareg cany a peculiar kind of short sword slung from the left 
shoulder, just as a similar s^vord is worn in the massacre scenes on 
the south side of the pediment of the Sun Temple at Meroe.® 

The Tuareg of Air also still wear on special occasions sets of 
silver finger rings with impractically large bezels remarkably like 
those worn for example by King Netekamani, his queen and the crowm 
prince on the south and west walls of the temple of .'\pezemek at 
Naga. The earliest representation of a camel in the Sudan comes 
From the grave of this crown prince (a small bronze figurine). It is 
likely that the Tuareg first came to the upper Nile Valley- as camelmcn 
about this time. Their ear ornament (the points to India, 

but i must leave it to others with a greater knowledge of that country- 
to say whether the remarkable finger rings and peculiar swords 
which occurred at Meroc about the time that Indian influence was 

» Of. RenncU Roetd, Thi Ptoplt u/ tht Kfl'f, Plnlc a, Mill J. Gantanif, Mirot, Ci^ 9/ Ai Ethiopian!, 
pl. xiCxiUp 3. nlso Swdm JVbHu and R/rifdSf XXVll, 53 fF. 
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being fell there and which are used today by the Tuareg, also have 
their origin in India. It is at least remarkable that a sword slung 
from the left shoulder and a peculiar crescent-bladcd axe not unlike 
that carried by the man next to one with a sword slung from his 
shoulder in the scene from the Sun Temple at Meroe mentioned 
above occur among ancient Indian arms.^" A Mongolian type of 
archer’s loose (stone thumb ring) was in use at Meroe between 15 B,C. 
and 200 A.D.^^ It is possible that the Tuareg, who seem to have 
reached the upper Nile Valley in the 1 st century A.D., may have left 
their home on the Asiatic steppes as a result of the extensive migrations 
of peoples set on foot by the expulsion of the horde of nomads called 
the Great Yueh-chi from western China bet\%'cen 174 and 160 B,C., 
some of whom settled in the valley of the Oxns and gave northern 
India its Kushan dynasty. The chronology of this dynasty is 
apparently still uncertain, but it is of interest to note that four-armed 
representations of Siva occur on the coins of Kanishka, a king of 
this dynasty, who reigned at Peshawar probably in the 1 st century 
A.D.i* 




** Vinc^t A. Smithy Ha Haiagjf Ittdia (and ecL), OxTunip j 353, 64 ami dj- 
See A. J- ArkeU^ £1^^ Oxford^ 1949^ tai-4. 

“ Viujcciii A- SmJlb, hi. 
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THE BALANCED SICKLE 
By V. Gordon Ckilde 


C RAWFORD’S field studies and his epochal discoversf' of archaeo¬ 
logical air photography have contributed so largely to the early 
history of agriculture, that a note on an important agricultural 
tool might be appropriate to a volume in his honour. 

One striking result of Dr. Steensberg’s practical investigations, 
published in his recent book, Ancient Hamesting Impleinents^^ has been 
to emphasize the importance of what he terms the balanced sickle. 
In Europe ftom his survey this variety seems to appear as a revolu¬ 
tionary innovation in the Iron. Age, and Steensberg is at a loss to 
explain its origin’^. This is no fault of the author’s, since an intensive 
study of European, and especially northern, sickles, cannot be 
expected to deal exhaustively with oriental types, housed mainly in 
dbtant museums or published in scattered pcrit^icals and excavation 
reports. Y'et in the Ancient East the balanced sickle, as I hope to 
show, is attested as early as any other type more specialized than the 
simple harv'csting knife. The earliest specimens arc formed of flint 
teeth set in wooden hafts just as with all other tj'pes of sickle. And, 
as with them, the flint-armed wood version was eventually translated 
into copper when metal became cheap enough for such use. Hence to 
define more closely U^e cradle of the balanced type, it is desirable to 
survey briefly the distribution of all main types whether of flint or 
metal. 

For convenience of description and classllication it is helpful to 
imagine an evolution of sickles from the simple straight reaping knife 
that is certainly not historical. Let us assume that the evolution took 
place in the following way though historically it almost certainly 
did not do so. We begin with the straight reaping knife in which the 

^ CDpCTlhllgM+ 1943- 
■ rtf** ^06. 
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“blade** Oa, continues the line of the handle AO (Fig. 3)* 
blade could be bent inwards to the position b forming an arc of a 
circle to wliich the line of the handle, AOB is a tangent at O. I 
propose to call the result a iangential sickU though Steensberg would 
treat it as a case of the mgUd sickle, I shall restrict that term to the 
form obtained by continuing our imaginary process of bending 
inward the blade till it reaches the position, c. The tangent to the 
arc OC now makes a re-entrant angle COA with the line of the 



Fig. 3i to ibc uP lirklo 

handle, liut instead of bending the curved blade further inwards to 
c, it might theoretic ally be bent backwards to the position d so that 
the angle DO A is obtuse. This produces what Steensberg terms the 
balanced sickle. Admittedly this is a fictitious process, but its hypo¬ 
thetical results can all be illustrated by (lint sickles whose handles 
have sur\'ived as well as by metallic versions. 

My tangential sickle is happily illustrated by the recently dis¬ 
covered reaping knife from Karanovo in Bulgaria^ with a horn handle. 
If used for reaping, a curved knife, published by Vayson,'* from Los 
Murcielagos in southern Spain would belong to the same group, but 
Steensberg justly remarks diat the projecting teeth of this implement 
would seem to exclude such a use. Hence it may be ieft out of account 
provisionally though we shall sec later tliat there is some other 
evidence for the use of tangential sickles in southern Spain. 

* Antiquify, *935, 34. 

* nix, 419. 
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The angled sickle in flim k well attested. In Egypt it is rc* 
p resell ted by a hieroglyphic sign, by pictures from Old Kingdom 
tombs (Plate Ia)* and by the celebrated complete specimen From 
Kahn It® of Middle Kingdom age, An cqualiy celebrated complete 
example comes from the lake-dwelling of Barca-Solferino in Upper 
Italy ’ that belongs to the Polada culture of the Copper or Early 
Bronze Age. The Egyptian and Italian examples arc strikingly similar. 
A rather different version, unambiguously “ angled ” is represented by 
the clay sickles of the al’Ubaid culture from Mesopotamia. 

Finally the bending back of the blade to form the balanced 
sickle is superbly exemplified in four wooden sickles found replete 
with their flint teeth in the recently excavated tomb of Hcmaka® 
who lived under Dynasty 1 . The handle has a total length of only 
9.5 cm. and terminates in an attached guard so that only about 4.5 cm, 
of its length is available as a grip to be encircled by the fingers of the 
reaper. This type too is seen in use in several tomb paintings of the 
Old Kingdom (Plate Ib).* 

During the Ilnd millennium the flint sickle svas often translated 
into metal and then the tang generally indicated the position and 
direction of the handle relative to the blade. We have therefore more 
abundant material to illustrate the distribution of the several types. 

In Egypt indeed the flint sickle was not translated into metal, 
but continued in vise to the end of the New Kingdom and probably 
much later. In this old form the angled sickle is repeatedly depicted 
on the walls of tombs under the XVIlIth and XlXth Dynasties as 
under the Xllth,^® In Mesopotamia the local version of the angled 
sickle was being translated very literally into metal even before the 
end of the Illrd millennium.” Finally the European grooird sickles 


* E. G. WrwLiuiti, -llkji, ftJtCTi Rdchr*,'^ laE 47 (Mcrmilui ; 49 (Tiy h 

* Pttrtc, Tflflii iuirf HVfljfrmJi pL 7^ 

^ sweixT 39&' 

■ Emcrj'p ” Tomb of HcnuikH'l pi. XVi 

•c.H.* Uranw, IXnaity CN. fk G- H^Vsra, '/'umAi of Shfik .Snid ' nmh frwilbrjirrc; : 

(id,, Pi^ttp lU pi- 7). cr Klfbjp Die Rclit^ da iiltm (--CAA. phiL 

hiiu KL, 3)# 

«E.r.. VVnmraki, Allot. Nm. 6i, 83, 14s, 177. i0«. 193. S33* 385, 424; Kiel*. "Die RdiA 

miLtlrren RHidia,” 7 a. 

And™, Otf mduiixhin Bg f.Awur G] ^ Orimtal [miitnic of Chicai^^, 

NOi 17, Fig. Si (Shcpai—E aHv l^Tnuiic). 
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of Sclimidt‘5 type Ja can very wcH be regarded as translations of the 
local Hint angled sickles represented at Sollerino. Schmidt gave good 
grounds for seeking the origin of the type in the Po valley just where 
its precursor is attested. Since the t>'pe had reached Punto del Toniio 
in the heel of Italy before Mycenaean pottery of the latest type 
(Fiirumark's L.H.lfIC) was imported there, it must have originated 
before 1200 B.C. The British and Sardinian sochettd mkUs (if correctly 
described) can only belong to the angled class, Tiic most reasonable 
reconstruction of the north European button sickle would put it too in 
this group. But it is derived not from a composite flint sickle like that 
of Solferino, but from a variety armed with a single flint blade such 
as those found abundantly, particularly in the Eastern Alps. The 
iransitioti to die button sickle may be illustrated by copper copies of 
the flint blades found in the lake dwellings of the Aitcrscc** and a 
bronze implcmenl from the hoard of Smedrov, Bohemia” that is 
attributed to the Middle Bronze Age. Hence, if the button sickles 
have been correctly interpreted, their flint precursors of ilic Copper 
Age must equally represent angled sickles. 

The tangential sickle of Karanovo, translated into metal, would 
yield the typical Mycenaean sickle. If any doubt exist as to how this 
were haAcd, it sltould be set at rest by the miniature example from 
Enkomi, where the tang is socketed^*. Mycenaean tangential sickles 
arc iceordcd all round the Aegean in Cyprus, Crete, the Pcloponnese, 
Attica and Troy”, To the same family belong the sickles from 
Chtetkovo on the Ukrainian Bug”, significantly associated with 
double axes of Aegean form. Some of the Transcaucasian sickles, 
illustrated by Kuftin,” should likewise be regarded as tangential 
though others are explicitly angled^* and one from a late bronze age 


*• Fram. Maitmtm Ut/iexkid^ iti (t047l, tg j W'tllvolucdcr, OMUmtuk I'fl Ar V<umt 

(• 93 aii f»b, »• 
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” Murray, SpiUlh, elc., Exeaatlims M Cjjmu, No. 
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tomb in Trialcti looks from the photograph*® of the grave as if it had 
been mounted as a balanced sickle though the blade conforms to the 
Georgian form here taken as “ tangential/’ Finally in Central 
Europe during tlic Late Bronze Age the grooved angled sickles of 
Schmidt’s type la gradually relapse into Type Ib which is really 
more a tangential sickle. If the latter type be proper to the Balkans 
as suggested bv the Karanovo specimen, this transformation U only 
a reversion to a native pre-metallic form. 

Early metal versions of the balanced sickle are less easily found. 
In Eg>'pt the Hcmaka form was never translated into metal and 
practically went out of use after the Old Kingdom. I know no 
examples till one in die XIXth Dynasty^o. But certain metal sickles 
from Asia must be assigned to this class. 

It seems natural to infer that in sickles with a flat, tapering tang, 
the wooden handle would continue the line of the tang that would 
have been inserted into the end of the handle. Admitting this, we 
at once find a group of sickles from Nuzi^S from Minet el-Belda®^ 
and even from Kostromskaya, north of the Caucasus^® that must be 
classed as balanced sickles. But the vast majority of Asiatic sickles of 
the Ilnd millennium belong to the group “ with a bent-over tang , 
or for short, of looped sickles. How these were mounted is a con¬ 
troversial but crucial question. 

Obviously the bent-over tang cannot have been simply fitted 
into the end of a handle as a tapering tang presumably was. Tlie 
simplest hypothesis is to assume that the tang was stuck transi-'ersely 
through tlic shaft so that its end projected through, and could be bent 
back round, the handle. In this case the line of the meta! tang will 
have been at right angles to that of the missing wooden shaft. Hence 
in calculating the angle of blade to handle, 9*^* must be added to 
that formed by the blade’s tangent and the line of the tang. If the 
latter angle be obtuse, the sickle would have been angled. But w'hen 


“ rritftoi. T. XLn, t£. T. XUV uid p. 69. 

Atkii No. 14- 
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it is acute the result is a balanced sickle. A clear example of the 
latter class is prosTded by a weU-prcserved specimen found by Miss 
Goldman at Gdzlu Kale, Tarsus {Fig. 5). If the taog went through 
the handle, the result must have been a balanced sickle. Some blades 
from Troy Vi and Minct ebBeida®*can most conveniently be imagined 
as hafted in tlic same manner. But in the vast majority' of Asiatic 
looped sickles®® the blade could only have been mounted as an angled 
sickle if the tang were really .stuck through the haft and bent round it. 



Fig. fi. The nj^geilnl hailing of looped ucklc* 


If on the other hand the tang rested in a longitudinal groove in 
the back of the handle and the loop were accommodated in a lateral 
slot, a very secure attachment would have been provided. In that 
case the majority of Asiatic sickles would have been balanced. But 
in fact tliere is no evidence for such an elaborate method of hairing. 
In some there is hardly any straight tang at all®" ; the butt of the 
blade itself must have been embedded in the haft and such a procedure 
would be most intelligible if the bent projection went round the back 


'• DurpTcld, Tnja tmd 379 ; BSPF., 1931, 473, Fig. 3, B, 
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of the handle of an angled sickle. On the other hand in a few cases^’^ 
the tang b lO or even 15 cm. long without the looped portion. Such 
a lengtli would be irrelevant if the tang were to be simply stuck 
through an ordinary' stick, but would be appropriate to a handle 
with short grip like those of Hemaka’s sickles ; the tang would lie 
in a groove in the grip, its end being bent round the butt of the handle. 

In any case, however they w'cre mounted, some looped sickle 
blades must have belonged to balanced sickles. Together with those 
with tapering tangs already mentioned they provide evidence of the 
survival in Hither Asia of the balanced sickle in the Ilnd millennium. 
But reliable specimens are frankly exceptional ; I know none at all 
from the Halys basin. If the balanced sickle had Wen so superior as 
Steeiisberg claims, it is surely surprising that it should have Weu 
ousted altogether from Egypt by the angled sickle and should have 
competed therewith so unsuccessfully in Hither Asia ; at Mi net 
cl-Beida and Tarsus blades suitable Ibr hafting as balanced and 
angled sickles respectively have been found side by side. Indeed, the 
earliest iron sickle bladts-* could be mounted more easily as tangential 
than as balanced sickles. Nevertheless Asia Minor seems the most 
likely resting place for the balanced sickle during the find millennium 
and the best centre for its transmission to Europe in the first. 

This assertion needs one qualification. From the cave of Los 
Letreros, Velez Blanco (Almeria) Breuil^* has publbhed a schematic 
painting representing a “ sorcerer ” holding what appear to be two 
sickles. That in bis right hand is clearly tangential and recalls the 
reaping knife from Los Murcielagos. But that in the left band, if it 
be a sickle, can only be balanced, according to Breuil’s drawing. 
Since the accompanying photographs show' the painting to be badly 
weathered and the classification of die sickles depends upon minute 
details such as are accurately reproduced in Eg^'ptian tomb paintings, 
the Ix)s I.etreros sorcerer would be very poor evidence for early 
balanced sfckles in south-eastern Spain if he stood alone. But he 
docs not. The Musco de Prehistoria in Valencia possesses a flmt* 

if-K- AtcKima. 
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toothed sickle, complete with its wooden handle, secured during tlie 
excavation of the Argaric hill-fort of Mas de Mencntei Alcoy®®. 
The whole strip of w'o^ is just under 40 cm, long ; after a straight 
section for the handle (with indents for the fingers) 5 
rest is curved back towards the position appropriate to a balanced 



sickle, but so slightly that the arc is only 3,75 cm. liigh from the chord 
which condnues the line of the handle. Hence it looks as if balanced 
sickles were in feet used at both ends of the Mediterranean®^ in the 
Ilnd millennium. But this tentative western group was never 
translated into bronae and is not at all likely to be the immediate 
ancestor of Condnental specimens in iron. 
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FOLK-CULTURE AND THE STUDY OF EUROPEAN 

PREHISTORY 

By Graiiame Clark 

W HEN the history of British Archaeology comes to be written, 
it is safe to say that the name of O. G, $. Crawford will bulk 
more largely than the record ofhisown substantial achievements 
in research. He is likely to be remembered both as an innovator 
and even more for the stimulus he gave to others. 

Above all, Crawford has emphasised the unity of human history 
and the proper subservience of archaeology to that unity. In defining 
the scope of his new periodical Antiquilyf he wrote ; 

“ Our field is the Earth, our range in time a million years 
or so, our subject the human race. . . . The past often lives on in 
the present. We cannot see the men who built and defended the 
hill-top settlements of Wessex ; but we can learn much from 
living people who inhabit similar sites today in Algeria. From 
such, and from traditional accounts of Maori forts we learn, by 
comparison, to understand the dumb languap; of prehistoric 
earthworks. Thus to sec the past in the light of the present is to 
give it light and substance; this is the old anthropological method 
of Tylor and Pitt-Rivers and it has too long been neglected by 
archaeologists. Some familiarity with the habits and outlook of 
primitive communities is essential. , . 

While the majority of his professional colleagues have necessarily 
been engaged upon the discover^', preservadon and classification of 
the dry-bones of prehistory, Crawford has always hankered to restore 
the flesh and blood and to make the past a reality to the living 
genera don. By so doing he has notably succeeded, more perhaps 
than b always realbed, in attraedng a wider audience for hb colleagues, 
and on occasion he has even penetrated the reserve of experts hardened 
in the art of evading reality. He has dared to hint that archaeological 
evidence can only yield hbtory when it has been interpreted, and to 
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suggest that it can only be interpreted adetjuately by taking account 
among other things of sur^nvals from the past. It is the purpose of 
the present essay to discuss how the study of Folk-Culture may be 
used to advance knowledge of the prehistoric past. 

Archaeology, the science of reconstructing the past from its 
sarvi^■mg material traces, depends upon essentially vestigial evidence- 
In this respect it has much in common with those natural sciences 
which have to do with the more or less remote past. All arc compelled 
to interpret evidence about die past to some degree in terms of what 
may be observed in the present- Just as the student of the Pleistocene 
Ice Age turns to areas where glacial conditions still obtain, or the 
palaeontologist coosiders fossil bones in relation to living animals, so 
must the arcliaeologist strive to reconstruct the vanished world of 
antiquity by reference to existing societies. This point of view was 
well expressed more than a hundred years ago by a professional 
zoologist, Sven Nilsson of Lund, whose interests centred first on the 
victims of early man and only later shifted to the hunters themselves. 
Approaching prehistoric archaeology by way of natural science, he 
felt positive that ; 

" If natural philosophy has been able to seek out in the eartli 
and to discover the fragments of an animal kingdom, which 
perished long before man’s appearance in the world, and, by 
comparing the same with existing organisms, to place them before 
us afmost in a living state, then also ought this science to be able, 
by availing itself of the same comparative method, to collect the 
remains of human races long since passed away, and of the works 
which they left: behind, to draw a parallel between them and 
similar onra, which still exist on earth, and thus cut a way to the 
knowledge of drciimstanccs which Ance been^ by comparing them 
with those which still exist.”* 

Sir John Lubbock emphasised the same point when he claimed 
that : 

If wc wish clearly to understand Ae antiquities of Europe, 
we musi compare them with the rude implements and weajpons 
still, or until lately, used by savage races in other parts of the 
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world- In fact the Van Diemaner and South American are to 
the antiquary, what the opossum and the sloth are to the 
geologist.’^® 

Before considering more closely some of the implications of 
applying the evolutionary ideas of natural science to the study of the 
worl^ of early nian^ it seems important to recall that analogies are 
seldom exact, more particularly when drawn from different fields of 
knowledge. As Professor Dorothy Garrod has recently stressed*, the 
archaeologist is necessarily concerned with factors distinct from and 
altogether more complex than those which control the organisms and 
processes of external nature : whereas the natural sciences deal with 
phenomena which conform to natural laws, archaeology is concerned 
with the results of human activities and with a multitude of unique 
events conditioned by cultural and even personal factors—in a word, 
with the phenomena of history. The task of reconstructing the life of 
prehistoric communities is therefore likely to be far more difficult 
and hazardous than deducing the behaviour of Pleistocene glaciers 
from observation of existing glaciers obedient to verifiable laws. 
It was doubtless an awareness of this inherent difficulty—an awareness 
not always shared by prehistorians—that prompted G. M. Trevelyan 
to exclaim in a recent lecture® that he knew “ of no greater triumph 
of the modern intellect than die truthful reconstruction of past states 
of society ... by the patient work of archaeologists, antiquarians 
and historians." 

When one passes beyond the range of recorded history the 
difficulty of understanding past ages is magnified, since one finds 
oneself deprived of that direct access to the thought of earlier genera¬ 
tions which only the written word allows. On the other hand, the 
very magnitude of human progress gives the hope, if one stupes 
mankind as a whole, of discerningj as it were, a sequence of cconomico- 
social states, and of identifying these as they outcrop on the surface 
of present time, 
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Long ago, Edward B. Tylor taught that, since civilkadon has 
been attained by way of earlier stages of savagery and barbarism, the 
study of “ primitive ” cultures surviving in areas remote from 
cbdlization, and of survivals from earlier stages incapsulated in 
civilized societies, offered a most promising source of knowledge about 
remote anticjuityi General Pitl-Rivers went so far as to wnte that < 

“ Tltc existing races, in their respeedve stages of progression, 
may be taken as the bona jide representative of the rac^ of 
antiquity, . . * They thus afford us liring illustrations of the 
social customs, forms of government, laws, and warlike practices, 
which belong to the ancient races from which they remotely 
sprang, whose implements, resemblirig, with but difference, 
their own, are now found low down in the soil. , . 

Stated dogmatically this doctrine is open to the objection that 
there are in fact no re^ly primitive peoples living today. Modern 
savages have a history precisely as long as that of the most highly 
civilized peoples, only it docs not happen to have been written down. 
It is inconceivable that even savage communities would have retained 
their culture substantially unmodified over die immense periods of 
time which have elapsed since the Old Stone Age. Not only must 
they have been subject to changes in their natural environment, but, 
even more important, they must have been influenced directly or 
indirectly by the emergence and expansion of groups at progressively 
higher stages of cultural evolution. Again, while on the one hand 
they must often have acquired elements of higher culture, on the other 
they must frequently have been driven into less desirable habitats 
and sustained cultural impoverishment or even loss. So far as the 
acquisition of culture is concerned, this must have apptied, as we 
shall sec, with even more force to those barbarous communities, which 
actually provided the foundations of civilization itself. Primitive man 
in the strict sense lived in the remote past and so can only be studied 
directly by prehistoric archaeology. The greatest caution is needed 
in using existing savages as sources for reconstructing primeval 
savagery. Tliere is a real danger of setting up a vicious circle and of 
assuming what one is trying to discover, 
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Yet, as the earlier anthropologists led by Tylor insisted, much 
can still be learnt by the comparative method. The more weight is 
attached to the operation of historical lactors in the building of 
individual cultures, the more significant become the broad fields of 
agreement between distinct social groups at analogous stages of 
development. When, for example, such widely separated groups as 
the Bushmen, Vedda, Andamanese and recently e.xtinct Tasmanians 
arc compared, they arc ail found to be limited by what Thurnwald 
termed a common "cultural horizon/’’ Fundamentally, such 
limitations relate to the degree of control attained by social groups 
over external nature and to the scope of choice implicit in such 
control; they mark significant stages in the evolution of culture. 

It follows that we ought to be ver>’ careful to interpret the 
material traces of extinct societies by reference to recent ones at the 
appropriate stage of development. To assess Upper Palaeolithic art 
in terms of Bond Street, or even of the values current among the 
barbarian societies responsible for Stonehenge or Maiden Castle, 
would be anachronistic. Mr. H. G. Wells may have exaggerated, 
but he was certainly pointing a useful moral, when he wrote^ of 
some popular writers on prehistory that : 

“ They made out the early savage to be a sort of city clerk 
camping out; they presented the men of Ur and early Egrot as 
if they had been the population of Pittsburgh or Pans in fancy 
dress. They minimized or ignored the fact that these people were 
not only living under widely differing stimuli, but reacting to 
them in ways almost as much beyond our immediate under¬ 
standing as the mental reactions of a cat or a bird.” 

Granted that the cultures of the past ought to be considered in 
terms of existing ones at a comparable stage of development, it is 
inea'itable that in studjdng the men of the Old Stone Age recourse 
should be made to those remote areas, where alone savage communities 
have survived until recent times. Already in 1863 Tylor had com¬ 
pared the stone implements of the Tasmanians ^vith those of palaeolithic 
man®, and it was under his influence that \V. J. Soli as delivered his 
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fktnous course of lectures on Ancient Hunters and. their modem 
repre^ntativesbefore the Royal Institution in Igo6^^ m which he 
compared successive stages of the Old Stone Age respectively with 
the Xasmanians, Australians and Bushmen. In the last edition of 
his book published under the same title^S he compared the Mousterians 
with the Tasmanians, the Aurignacians w'ith the Bushmen and the 
Magdalenians \sith the Eskimo. After what has been said about the 
danger of accepting living group as genuinely primitive, it is 
interesting to note how SoUas characterized the stone industries of 
the Australians as comprising “ a heterogeneous collection to which 
almost all the Palaeolithic and even some of the Neolitluc industries 
have made their several contributions.” 

If few have chosen to follow in the footstep ofSoIlas, this may 
in part be a symptom of the divcrgcoce between archaeological and 
ethnological studies, which grew more pronounced as each began to 
specialize, the one on the classification and dating of the relics of 
extinct cultures, the other on the functioning of living communities. 
But SoUas’ approach was not only unfeshionable ; it was also over- 
daring. Not content with pointing analogies, he tried to establish 
genetic relationships between fossil and Jiving cultures at the level of 
savagery'. He maintained the hypothesis that successive groups of 
Palaeolithic hunters have 

“ one by one been expelled (from Europe) and driven to the 
uttermost parts of the earth : the Mousterians have vanished 
altogether and are represented by their industries alone at the 
Antijxides ; the Aurignacians are repr^ented in part by the 
Bushmen of the southern extremity of Africa ; the Magdalenians, 
also in part, by the Eskimo on the frozen margin of the North 
American continent. , . 

As to die latter, he claimed ; 

“ The evidence could scarcely be more definite ; ilie ostco- 
logical characters of the Eskimo, which are of a very special kind, 
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are repeated by the Chancebde skeleton so comiiletcly as to leave 
no reasonable doubt that it represents the remains of a \^iiiable 
Eskimo, who lived in southern France during the Magdalenian 
agc.”“ 

Claims which go so far beyond the available evidence often daunt 
rather than stimulate, but at least they make one conscious of the 
stupendous gaps in knowledge even of the bare bones of prehistory. 
Again, Sollas was surely right to imply that remains of extinct cultures 
can only be interpreted with any certainty througli modem analogues, 
if a continuous hbtorical sequence can be demonstrated between them. 
So lar as possible, also, it is desirable that the cultures under com¬ 
parison should share a common environment, or at least that they 
should be adjusted to similar physical conditions. 

For both these reasons, it may be suggested, prehistoric 
archaeologists—and more especially those concerned with barbarous 
communities based on farming and consequently rooted to ihc soil 
of a particular homeland might well pay more attention to the Folk- 
Culture of the area In which they happen to be working. This is 
not to say that analogies drawn between the prehistoric farming 
cultures of Europe and existing cultures in more distant areas are 
without value. One remembers how instructive to students of Iron 
Age hill-forts were the articles on Maori and Algerian hill-forte in 
the first volume of or again how valuable was the light 

thrown on our Neolithic camps by those of the pastoral Beni ^Igtiild 
of Morocco, to which attention was draivn by Crawford in one of 
his stimulating notes^*. Yet analogies between phenomena tom from 
their historical contexts may be very' deceptive, In the case of palaeo¬ 
lithic archaeology it is inevitable that comparisons should normally 
be made with remote areas, to w'hich the old hunters in some cases 
migrated and where alone the old mode of life survU'cs. Since 
neolithic and to some extent since mesolithic times, however, it is 
possible to trace continuity of setdement down to our owti day. 
The peasant basis, prehistoric in origin and incorporating even 
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elements from the old hunter-fisher way of life, persists in the Folk- 
Culture of the highly civilized parts of Europe. 

Folk-Culture is the term generally applied to the way of life of 
the rural element in civilized communities, “ those who are mainly 
outside the currents of urban culture and systematic education. 
Such a limitation is regarded by some as a temporary expedient— 
lorwcrth Pcatc claims, for instance, that “ Folk-Culture must ultim¬ 
ately include the study of every class and element in the human 
community —but the term will be used here in its normal connota¬ 

tion. At the same time no consideration of the rural elements of a 
modern cisnlizcd community can be worth much which fails to take 
urban culture into account. It is the rural substratum which preserves 
contmuity with the prehistoric past, but it would be quite wrong to 
imagine that this has not itself been affected, often profoundly, by 
the urban superstructure. Just as culture is diffused from more to 
less highly civilized regions, so within a society is it devolved from a 
higher to a lower stratum, using the term “ higher ” in the sense, not of 
“ superior,” but of “ historically more advanced." That men look 
upwards for their fashions, however much it may offend the egalitarian, 
has been true of past-ages, as it remains more than ever true in this 
Century of the Common Man. 

To the student of Folk-Culture this is often sufficiently evident, 
as in the case of the Barvas pjottery of Lewis, which, in addition to 
pots of prehistoric character, comprises " crude imitations of tea¬ 
pots, tca-cups, sugar-basins, etc., in the local unglazed fabric.” 
Another familiar instance is provided by the Welsh turnery products 
which include such genteel forms as candle-sticks and egg-caps*“, as 
well as bowls and dippers of Neolithic ancestry. Before assuming 
that any particular element of Folk-Culture is in fact a surtdval from 
ancient times, therefore, it is essential to be sure that continuity has 
in fact been established between the features under comparison. By 
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means of a critical historical method, it should be possible to atrip 
away the civilized accretions and reveal the essential barbarian core* 
Wherever civilization has developed, there are liable to be 
survivals from earlier limes in the culture of the countryside, from which 
the prehistorian can profit. The felahccn of Egypt continue to go 
about many of their daily tasks as their forefathers did in the days of 
the Pharaohs, lai^ely unaffected by the cosmopolitan life of Alexandria 
or Cairo. Again, as Leonard Wool ley and other excavators in 
Mesopotamia have been quick to recognize and turn to profit, the 
Iraqui peasant continues to build with mud and reeds in much the 
same fashion as in the days of Al’Ubaid. In Europe, the evidence 
has survived best in areas least affected by the Industrial Revolution, 
such as the Celtic fringe of Britain, the Scandinavian countries, the 
Alps, the Balkans and the Mediterranean basin. .Although it has 
been studied most systematically in Scandinavia,^’' we have vigorous 
schools of Folk Culture today in these islands,-^ where indeed the 
tradition goes back to Martin Martin (1655/60-1 719)* observer of 
the first rank, whose book, A Desaiptian of the Western Isles of Scotland^ 
attracted Boswell and Johnson to the Hebrides and still remains of 
value to the student,®^ The subject has also been intensively studied 
by German scholars, to whom we owe many valuable works on special 
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fields. In the south of Europe, on the other hand, archaeologists 
have for the most part been obliged to study the local Folk-Culture 
for themselves. 

The most obvious way in which a study of Folk-Culture can help 
prehistorians is by interpreting objects otherwise enigmatic. One 
may first quote an example From the Aegean, where, as Stanley 
Casson once wrote in Afitiquity^^ : 

The economic condition of peasant and small-town life , - - 
particularly among the islands, hardly differs in simplicity or 
complexity from what it was either in the Bronze Age or in 
Classical Greek times. The average islander and coast-dweller 
still lives on tlie same food, and in similar houses to those of his 
ancestors.” 

When the excavators of the Minoan sites of Gournia, Phaistoa, 
Hagia Triada, Tylissos and Knossos in Crete, came across discs of 
clay and rarely of marble, they classified them summarily as tables 
cither sacred or otherwise, or else as the lids of pithot j only when 
Stephanos Xanthoudides came to enter them in the inventory of the 
CandLa Museum did he recogniae them for what they were—the 
upper discs of potter’s-wheels, made intentionally henvy to give 
momentum, like those still used on the island for the manufacture of 
pithoi. This example of the wheel-disc shows how comparisons with 
modern Folk-Culture will often yield information about the activities 
as well as the mere forms of the past. The correct identification of 
circular discs of clay or marble h certainly not to be despised, if 
only for improving the accuracy of museum labels : more valuable 
still is the insight it gives into the manufacture of the great storage 
jars which played so Important a part in Minoan economy. 

Another notable instance of the value of drawing on Folk- 
Culture is the w'ay in which the mat impressions found on the bases 
of early hand-made potlcry from Palestine, Greece and the Aegean 
Islands were explained. At first it was thought that the impressions 
were received while the pots stood drying on mats before being fired 
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in the kiln,*® but J. L. Myres maintained that the impressions were 
made through vesseb being built up and rotated on mats, an cxplana- 
tion which was also favoured by Wace and Thompson®"^ and which 
recent work in connection with the Jericho pottery has strongly 
confirmed* G. M. Crowfoot was able to show that, where coiled 
mats were involved, the centres of the mats normally coincided with 
the centres of the pot-bases, suggesting that the pots were in fact set 
firmly on mats and rotated on them. Even more decisive, to my 
mind, was her observation of the actions of a woman potter in the 
Palestinian village of Yabcd near Jenin, of whom she wrote*®; 

“ The mat was moved round when the potter wished to give 
attention to another aspect of llte pot. In this movement of the 
mat, short and discontinuous as it is, one may sec, fossilized, one 
of the early steps in the evolution of the wheel,” 

In this last connection it may be significant that mat impressions 
seem to occur on pot bases at just tliose points in the archaeological 
record immediately before the potter’s wlieel ts introduced. 

Archaeologists have found settlement sites, w'ith their traces of 
house-forms, granaries and storage-pits, moiT: informative about tlie 
economic and social life of antiquity than even the tangible products 
of handicrafts. Under such cxccpdonal conditions as those In the 
Swiss Lakes or round the margin of the shrunken Fcderscc in 
Wiimemburg, the w'ooden floors of structures survive relatively intact 
and these will often provide a pattern, by means of w'hich the form of 
buildings in less favoured areas can be reconstructed from w'all-slots 
or post-holes. Evtrn so, the significance of many features, especially 
the various pits and ancillary structures on prehistoric sites, will 
often escape the archaeolc^ist who tries to interpret them in terms of 
his own limited experience, and only too often resorts to guess-work 
or adopts some conventional and arbitrary “ explanation.” Of 
recent years there has been a strong move, particularly evident among 
German prehistorians, to tap the resources of European Folk*Culture 
in this field, Franz Oclmann led the way in his recotistruction of the 
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Gailo-Roman farmstead at Mayen®* and in the evidence he brought 
foiAvard to support the view that tlie so-called house-ums were in 
fact models of granaries.®® Following his examplcj Werner Battler 
spent two months exploring peasant settlements in Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, to equip himself for writing the report on the Kdln- 
Lindcnihal excavations.®*^ The danger of such an approach is of 
couree that prcliktorians are liable to select evidence from Folk- 
Culture which suits their own interpretations of the archaeological 
evidence, and having once found such confirmation to desist from 
further criticism of what is observed in excavation. The fact that 
Buttler was able to find Balkan gypsies living in huts Viith floors 
scooped out of the ground, for instance, confirmed him in ^e belief 
tliat the irregular hollows at Koln-Lindenthal and other sites were 
really dwellings. On the other hand, when Paret exposed the falsity 
of this and showed that the hollows were nothing more th^ quarries 
for the wall materials of long houses, he relied purely and simply on a 
critical cv^aluation of the archaeological evideiicc.®" 

Yet there is no kind of doubt about the value of interpreting marks 
in the sub-soil in the fight of what is known of the buildings and 
habits of communities available for study at first hand. It was by 
regarding the hollows in the chalk revealed by the excavations of the 
Prehistoric Society at Little Woodbury,®® near Salisbury, in this way 
that Gerhard Bersu was able to interpret pairs of post-holes as traces 
of the frames still used in the wetter parts of the Continent for diying 
hay and com, and deep hollows, the pit-dwellings of some British 
archaeologists, a.s storage-pits, used for a few years and hurriedly filled 
in with tips of rubbish and spoil. One effect of reducing dwellings 
to the status of temporary cellars has been to alter our ideas radically 
as to the role of hili-forts in the life of Iron Age Britain.®* 

1"** Ein Baucmhcir bci Mflycrti'" Btwaur Jakrhisi:hfrm lift" ^33 5l-*4*' 
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More fundamental even than settlement sites to an understanding 
of economic and social realides is the mode of subsistence of pre¬ 
historic communities. Obsen-ation of existing societies of s-milar 
status is of the first importance in making possible a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the archaeological and biological evidence revealed by 
excavation. But we ought not to rely upon mere analogy : econoimc 
and social life, despite ethnic movements and technolo^cal revolu¬ 
tions/* in fact undenvent a continuous development down to modern 
times, and it is important when collating the data of prehistonc 
archaeology with that of modem Folk-Culmrc to remember that 
Economic History' forms a true connecting link. 

First and foremost the study of European pe^nt life should 
assist in interpreting the evidence relating to fanning in antiquity. 
But it is also the case, especially in areas marginal to the mam farming 
zones, that activities originating from an earlier stratum of economic 
life have also survived in the peasant culture. In areas such as 
Scandinaiia and the Baltic States the peasants have been obhged 
for the last 3,ooo-4,chdo years or so to supplement the inadequate 
returns from fanning by practising various forms of hunting and 
catching ; here the same rhythm of ploughing, sowing and harvesting, 
interspersed with hunting and catching the same land and sea mam¬ 
mals, the same fowls and fishes, has persisted since prehrstone tim«. 
Locally, even, as >vith the islanders of Klhnu and Ruhnu m the Gulf 
of Riga, who specialize in seal-hunting and exchange fats and skins 
for the grain, iron and salt of the Esthonian mainland,there are 
still exhibited conditions like those on the margins of farming culture 
during NeoUthic times, when hunting and fishing activities were 
stimulated among survivors of the northern Mesolithic groups by 
the development of a market among the encroaching peasants 
Study of such activities not only throws Ught on the balance of 
economic life in earlier times, but may also yield important information 
on methods. 1 have shown in detail elsewhere,^^ usages still sur- 

"Tlnii twi b«n wiJl b«u«ht out bj' Prot A. W. BriiggfT m i 9 V>- 
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viving in norLhem Europe, or which have been described by obser\'cr3 
during recent centuries,®® have given us a deep insight into the 
methods used by the men of the Stone Age for catching seals. SimiJarly 
in studying methods of fishing or fowling practised in antiquity much 
can be learnt from recent practice in the area concerned. 

As for farming itself, practice still surtive in our own continent, 
which illustrate the processes involved in domesticating plants. 
The role of sv-omen is exemplified by the fact, noted by Maurizio,*® 
that the collection and preparation of the wild certaJ CiycmaJluitanSf 
which flourishes in marshy areas and until recently was widely used 
for groats in eastern Europe, was, at least in East Prussia, entirely in 
their hands. Brockman-Jerosch^® has further show-n how in the case 
of certain planLs, such as the alpine sorrel {Rumex alpinus), which until 
recently was used as human food, often in the form of a kind of 
sauerkraut, in Scandinavia and the Alps, it is possible to observe 
different stages between the gathering of the wild form and its 
domestication. Since, like several other plants, including the nettle, 
the fibres of whkb were used as early as the Late Bronze Age For 
textiles,the alpine sorrel flourishes on the manure and offal which nat¬ 
urally collects around farmsteads, it could easily be gathered wild: the 
first step taken towards ensuring a plentiful supply came with fencing off 
the natural crop to prevent its being trodden and soiled by cattle, as is 
done today by Swiss farmers who use it for fodder. In areas where 
the soil discourages growth and where in consequence sorrel does not 
colonise farmsteads, Alpine farmers will often take spontaneously 
the trouble to plant it and so ensure a supply of what is now 
in some senses a domesticated plant. The symbiosis betw'cen men 
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and plants, bas^d on the qualities of the cxcreineiit and midden 
material associated with human settlement, may W'ell explain how 
domestication developed by easy transition from collecting : it has 
for instance been observed that the Chukchi will not only utibzc the 
vegetation which flourishes on the organic matter in their refuse, but 
that they will also save the seeds of favoured plants and sow them 
around their habitations,^- a practice which could easily arise by 
insensible gradations from discarding the debris of food-plants. The 
lack of any clear demarcation between the gathering and cultivation 
of plants and the hunting and herding of animals, which appears 
when real life is studied, should not only make us critical of dogmatic 
writing on the subject of “ economic revotudons ** in the remote past, 
but will also help us to interpret correedy the organic remains from 
such sites as the Swiss lake-villages. Again as has been shown else¬ 
where,^^ it is still possible to observe among the Finno-Ougrian peoples 
studied by Manninen^'' and others, every stage in the transldon from 
the hunting of wild-bee honey to a developed apiculture. 

Many of the actual processes of early farming and most of the 
associated forms of material culture still survive in parts of Europe to 
edify the prehistorian. Thus the system of burning successive areas 
of forest {jtrandu/irtsduift)^ which has recently been traced back to the 
Stone Age in Denmark*® and in many parts of Europe is attested by 
history, sdll survives among the Finno-Ougrians.** The implements 
of tillage, and especially the plough, which have in their development 
affected so profoundly the history of agriculture and the organization 
of rural society, have as a rule survived from antiquity only in 
representations, frequendy difficult to decipher, or in fragmentary 
form. As Paul Leser and many others have shown,*" it is only when 
considered in relation to the wooden ploughs still in use in parts of 
Europe and to illustrations and descriptions from historic times that 
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one can interpret satisfactorily the indications which have come down 
to us from prclustory. The same applies in varying degrees to 
devices for harvesting, threshing, storing and grinding grain, as well 
as for securing fodder for livestock. Means of transport, both on land 
and water, are another aspect of material equipment represented 
very unevenly in the archaeological record, but commonly surviving 
in primitive form in modern peasant cultures. In their work on the 
development of skis and sledges in Finland and Sweden from the 
Stone Age to tiie present day, SircUus and Berg<® have given outstand* 
ing demonstrations of the value of collating archaeological finds with 
more recent material in the same area. 

So far it has been sliown how it is frequently possible, by taking 
account of the Folk-Culture of a region, whether still existing or 
described by earlier observers, to throw light upon the material 
culture forms of antiquity, or upon the economic activities which 
gave lise to them, even when the archaeological evidence is incomplete 
or obscure. What also needs to be emphasised is that only by com¬ 
parison with existing peasant cultures can one easily appreciate just 
how vestigial the archaeological record normally is. It is true that 
exceptionaLlly well preserved finds give us an occasional insight into 
this, but it is only by contemplating the equipment of a living peasant 
group at a more or less comparable level that one understands it fully. 
The importance of wood-work and of even less durable substances, 
such as basketry', wicker-work and bark can hardly be overrated, and 
yet all of them are sparsely or capriciously represented in the archae¬ 
ological record of prehistory. Conversely, it is seldom realized how 
provisional must be conclusions, even about the material culture 
of a community, when drawn from such a narrowly limited range of 
evidence as that upon which archaeology has normally to rely. 
The very concentration on the material evidence, which distinguishes 
modem archaeology, the careful scrutiny, the accurate description 
and illustration, the circumstantial method of publication, all tend 
to make us feel that the conclusions reached are more valid and 
more firmly based than they often can be. 

mimy rcfcr^co^ act G, BcriifH WhffUd ^?olnduka ; 4^ 
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Even more far-reaching is the refiecUon that even if a compiete 
range of the material equipment of a prehistoric group could be 
recovered—and the fiicussing of research on sites capable of yielding 
organic materials, together with advances in archaeological technique, 
encourages the hope that great advances may be made along this 
road—the problem of interpreting this correctly would still remain 
more complex than is always allowed. When one reflects upon the 
part played even by such a characteristic “ fossil ” as potteiy in a 
living culture, one realises how false some of the conventional assump¬ 
tions made by prehistoric archaeologists arc liable to be, unless 
checked by a knowledge of other aspects of life. One has only to 
imagine how the great expansion in the distribution of the black 
hand-made ware of Jutland** during the XVIII th and early XlXih 
centuries, when it found its way by pack-horse and water as far 
afield as Holland in the w'est, Livonia in the east and Vienna in the 
south, might have been misinterpreted, bad it occurred a couple of 
thousand years earlier! So far from reflecting a period of prosperity 
in Jutland, this actually co-incided with a time of acute depression, 
during which famers had to lean heavily on the products of domestic 
industry : with the return of prosperity after 1864 the hand-made 
pottery ofjutland declined so rapidly that it was necessary to save it 
from extinction. This shows how essential it is to study material 
culture in relation to general economy, the evidence for which in the 
case of prehistoric communities must come largely from biological 
studies of the remains of animal and plant life. Beyond this, of 
course, it is necessary in studying any communit)', to consider the 
prevailing ideas and concepts which in the long run determine its 
behaviour. Observation of living communities stresses not only the 
complexity of economic life, but also its limitations as a source of 
information about prehistoric times. 


*'A*cl Sicmiburf, " Hiind-in«de Pwtwy inJutlMd." Aidi^aify, 19^*, 146-15^. 


THE ROiL\NO-BRmSH BUILDINGS AND ENCLOSURES 
IN EDLINGTON WOOD NEAR DONCASTER 
By Phiup Corder 

DLINGTON WOOD is situated on a limestone hill 3 miles 



south-south-west of Doncaster, and a mile south-east of the 


presumed line of the Roman road that ran thence from 
Templehorough,^ The wood is about a mile long from north to 
south, and, at its widest, about J miles wide. Its highest point, 
some 300 ft. above O.D., is at the west side, and, but for modem 
pit-heaps, it would command an extensive view towards Doncaster 
(Fig. 8). At the north-east comer the limestone outcrops to form a low 
cliff known as the Crags. In all probability the site has never been 
under cultivation. The larger trees having been felled some years 
ago, the wood now consists of sycamore, beech, chestnut, yew, hazel, 
ash, elder and semb oak, with a dense undergrowth of brambles. 
This Iiampers the examination of the numerous ancient structures 
that lie within its boundaries, and has caused the majority of them to 
remain unobserved and unrecorded. 

In January 1935, Thomas Cameron, the thirteen-year-old son 
of Mr. Colin Cameron, woodman, of Edlington Wood House, 
discovered two fine trumpet brooches (p. 89 and Fig, 17} lying some 
distance apart on the surface of the ground, and not long afterwards 
two hoards of dtmni and antoniniam (Hoards 1 and s) a few feet apart 
within an oval enclosure (Site i). At an inquest, held in Edlington 
\illage on 5ih April 1935, by Mr. W. H. CarUle, coroner of the West 
Riding, at which the writer was a witness, the coins were declared 
Treasure Trove, and, after examination at the Bnlish Museum, were 
purchased by the Doncaster Museum, where they now are. 

In the months which followed Mr, Cameron and his sons made 
further discoveries of Roman pottery and other objects in the w'ood, 
in the neighbourhood of Site 1 and other ancient enclosures and 
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buildings to be described below, and the same boy found yet another 
hoard, this time of 59 cniortitttam (Hoard 3)1 Ritiong the rocks of the 
Crags (pp. 73-4).^ 

The writer is much indebted to CoL J, VV, B. Landon, secretary 
and agent to Ear) Fitzwilliam’s Estates Company, for reporting the 
Rnds to him at the lime of their disco\'cry, and for granting him ever^^ 
facility for their study and for \T3iting the site. Great credit is due to 
Thomas Cameron for the acuteness of his obscni-ation and the keen 
interest he evinced in the remarkable series of finds here recorded. 
The w'liter received much kindness from Mr. and Mrs. Cameron and 
their sons, who kept him informed of the finds as they were made, and 
he is indebted to them for valuable information as to their provenance. 

On a 1st August 1935 the writer, aecompanied by Miss M. Kitson 
Clark, F.S.A. (now Mrs. Derwas Ghiity), Rev. T. Romans, F.S.A., 
and Dr. Kenneth Steer, F.S.A., made as complete a surv'ey of Sites 
r, 2, 5, 6 and 7 as conditions and time allow'ed. It was then hoped 
that some excavation might have been possible, but local conditions 
were unfavourable, other commitments superv-ened, and the war 
followed. A further visit in November 1945 served to confirm various 
details. The outstanding interest of the structures in Edlington \Vood, 
and the finds of 1935, make it advisable now to put on record what is 
known of them. 

Site I (Fig. 9) is an irregular oval enclosure situated in the north' 
east corner of the wood on high ground, 120 ft. south-west of the 
Crags. It is 122 ft. long and 95 ft. wide at its widest point, measured 
from die middle of the rampart in each case. This, now much 
overgrow'n, is 6 ft. to 7 ft. wide and still stands in places to a height of 
some 4 ft. 6 in. It is faced with orthostats, large slabs of undressed 
limestone averaging 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. in width having been set on 
edge, and the space between the two faces being filled with piled 
stdnes. No mortar had been used, nor were dressed stones noted 
anywhere. A similar t>T>e of rampart construction was noted at 
Site 4, and it may safely be assumed to be common to all the other 

» Hoard 3, the broocho and Other Rpman objccUh togclbpr with the tOfitAlnm pf Tiuajidj E and a 
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oval enclosures. There is no trace of a surrounding ditch cither here 
or at any of the other enclosures. The use of orthostats and the 
absence of a ditch characterize many, if not all, of the hut-villag^ 
in the north,® and has been studied in detail by Prof. 1 . A. Richmond 
at Castle Folds, Great Ashy,* which is situated on a bare limestone 
plateau, lacking, in modem times at any rate, any covering of soil. 
For a reconstruction of such a surrounding rampart as may well have 
existed at our Edliugton sites see Fig. 2 , p. 235 in Prof- Richmond’s 


account. 




There is now no trace of structures within the enclosure, but 
Hoards i and 2 were found a few feet apart in the southern comer, 
close to the inner face of the rampart, and here, one must suppose, 
traces of a habitation are to be sought (Fig, 9), 

Brooches i and 3 {p. 89 and Fig. 17, Nos. 1,3), the firet finds made 
by Thomas Cameron, were found lying upon the surface within the 
enclosure, and Roman sherds, mostly oflllrd century type, have been 
picked up, together with a worn illegible radiate. 
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Hoard i, consisting of 8o denarii and one aninninianus *, iiad been 
contained in a small Castor ware beaker, ji in. high, of yellowish 
paste, having a dark green bronze slip glaze that had almost com¬ 
pletely perished (Fig. lO, No. i). It was found in fragments, but the 
coins were all around it, and one of Elagabalus was still inside. A 
detailed classification of the coins by Miss Aime S. Robertson of the 
Hunterian Museum, University of Glasgow, appears in JViiminnahV 
Chronkle, XV, sen 5, no. 59, p. 203 : they were distributed over 
imperial personages as follows ;— 


Antoninus Pius 

I 

Gommodus 

I 

Sepdmius Severus ... 

... 16 

Julia Domna 

4 

Caracalla ... 

10 

Geta 

2 

Macrinus ... 

1 

Elagabalus ... 

15 

Julia Maesa 

8 

Julia Soaemlas . 

... 3 

Severus Alexander 

... 17 

Orbiana 

I 

Maximinus Thrax 

I 

Philip 11 .. 

I 


Included with the coins was a small piece of silvery metal. Dr. J. A. 
Smythe, of King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who kindly ana¬ 
lysed it, reported that it was a lead-tin alloy of S.G.9.81 composed of 
lead 66.97% and tin 33.15%—^plumber’s solder, in fact.® 

Hoard 2 was found close to Hoard i and had been contained in a 
native pot, 5 in. high, of soft reddish brown ware, charged with large 
pieces of calcitic grit. It appeared to be hand-made, but its diameters 
were fairly constant, that of the rim, 4I in., being just greater than its 
maximum girth (Fig. 10, No. 2). It is strongly reminiscent of the 
jars made at the Knapton pottery, near Maltoa, in the Illrd century, 

* Tbe lichar^cra deiriy miitook Uiia far iilm. As L A- ^ichmenef point! out to me, iliia » 
cvkicJicc lh»l ihey wefe tatA metnl workfois. 
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and it is possible that it came from there j though, if so, the distribution 
of Knapton ware was wider than I should have expected. The hoard 
was composed of 35G denarii and 172 anfonimarti distributed over 


imperial personages as follows 

Septimius Severus 
Julia Domna 
Caracal la ... 

Geta 

Elagabalus ... 

Julia Maesa 
Julia Soaemias 
Julia Paula 
Aquilia Severa 
Severus Alexander 
Julia Mamaca 
Maxim inus Thrax 

M^imus . 

Gordian 111 

Philip I . 

OtaciUa Severa 

Philip IT . 

Trajan Dccius 
Hercnnia Etruscilla 
Herennius Etruscus 
Hostilian 

Trebonianus Gallus 
Volusian 

Valerian . 

Mariniana 
Galiicnus ... 
Salonina 


Deitarii Antordniaai 
14 

2 - 

13 

2 ~ 

2 

29 1 

14 

3 

2 - 
150 

27 

10 

I 

3 6a 
37 

5 

6 
10 

5 

“ a 

- 2 

5 

8 

12 

- I 

“ II 

3 


356 171 Total 528 
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I am entirely in agreement with the view put forward by Mbs 
Robertson that the two group^s really represent a single hoard which 
overflowed from the small beaker into the larger jar. She adds : 
“ The unlikehiiood of the contents of the beaker forming an inde¬ 
pendent hoard is suggested by the lact that the ten years subsequent 
to the reign of Severus Alexander are represented not by common 
issues of Gordian III and Philip I but by three comparatively rare 
coins which were probably forced in after the beaker was already full.” 
She assigns the deposit in all probability to the year A.D. 359. 

Subsequent to the inquest the followang coins were picked up by 
the Camerons near the spot where the hoards were found ; they add 
nothing to their significance and do not affect Miss Robertson's 
conclusions ; — 


Commodus 

Dtnaru Antminiani 

... i — 

Rffcreiue^ 

CjlQ 

Sepdniius Severus ... 

... I 

- 

C641 

Caracalla ... 

... 1 

— 

C82 

Macrinus ... 

1 

- 

Ct 47 

Elagabalus. 

- 

1 

C39 

Julia Maesa 


- 

C36. 45 

Julia Soaemias 

1 

- 

C8 or 1.4 

Severus Alexander 

... i 

— 

C249 

Philip II . 

# -fe » 

I 

Rev. illegible 

Valerian 

i> * * 

1 

CG 


8 

3 

Total r i 


In addition a much worn, beautifully patinated sestfrtm of Marcus 
Aurelius was picked up in the wood, in Enclosure i near the site of 
the hoards. 

Hoard 3'^ was found at a point 40" E. of N. of Hoards t and 2, 
and 77 yards from them. The coins were tumbled about among tJie 
rocks at the foot of the Crags, and may have been disturbed in digging 
out foxes. Some fragments of a native calcite-gritted jar, found near 

* ilcfcroiCD to Cohen^ JMxripliim Mtlsriipu lici intnrjruvj mnj ("JncL Ed.). 
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them, may have formed their container, but thLs was too fragmentary 
for its form to be reconstructed. The hoard was submitted to Mr, 
\V. P. Hedley, F,S.A., to whom I am indebted for the following list: — 


Gallicmis 
Salontna 
Claudius 11 
Postumus 
Victorinus 
Tetricus I 
Tetricus II 
Probus 


... 5 

) 

3 

I 

... 25 

... 13 
... ]0 

I Total 59 


Mr. Hedley has suggested to me that the single coin of Probus with 
which this hoard ends may indicate that it w'as put away consequent 
upon the devaluation of the anfommanus under Cams, some twenty- 
three years later than the probable date of deposition of Hoards i 


and 2. 

Site 2 lies about 150 yards south-east of Site 1 on lower ground 
close to the eastern boundary of the wood. It is an egg-ahaped 
enclosure (Fig. 1 1), slightly smdlcr than Site 1 and less well preserved, 
but in other respects closely similar, Its maximum length is tag ft., 
and its width about 70 ft. at the western end, measured as before from 
the crest of the rampart, w'hUe it narrows almost to a point at the 
eastern end. The surrounding rampart is a bank, now averaging 
6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. in width, comparatively little stone being now visible. 
A roughly rectangular mound, about 36 ft, long, lies along the 
southern rampart and projects t3 ft. from it, This may prove to be 
the site of a hut. Brooch No. 2 (p. 89 and Fig. 17, No. 3) was found 
within the enclosure, as were Roman sherds. 

Sites 3 and 4 are similar enclosures near Edlington Wood House. 
Site 3 lies east of the orchard on nearly level ground. It is much 
less well preserved than those just described, and its rampart can 
only just be traced. No. 4 is south of the track that runs eastward 
from the house, separating it from No. 3, and it lies rather further to 
the east. It is covered with dense undergrowth, and its outline is 
diflicuU to distinguish. A bank or wall of dry limestone blocks 
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appears to join Site 4 to Site i. In one place the orthostatic stmeture 

of the rampart of No. 4 was noted. .j •£ j 

Site 8, another oval enclosure of similar nature, was identihed, 
but not examined, among the trees in the thickest part of the wo^ 
much farther to the south. Its western end lay 60 paces east of the 
north^south track through the wood at a point 140 paces south of 
the Double Dyke, The Camerons assure me that there are other 
similar enclosures in this part of the wood. 
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Site 9, known as Blow Hall, lies due west of Edlington Wood 
House, and may have been another similar enclosure, for Roman 
pottery has been found there ; but if is obscured by trees, and consists 
now of irregular banks and heaps of stones. From vt a sunken track 
leads down to the level ground to the north. Formerly it attracted 
some attention as an antiquity. Hunter, describing the Parish of 
Edlington wrote*: 

** In the wood arc the remains of very remote antii^uity. 
One is known by the name of Blow Hall. It is a conical pile of 
unhewm stones, e\'jdently an artificial work, of which the number 
is very' large, though many of them have been removed within the 
memory of persons now living. It is said that a species of apart¬ 
ments or caverns were formerly to be seen. But of these there is 
certainly now no appearance, and I have not been so fortunate 
as to meet with any particulars descriptive of them.*' 

Mrs. E, S. Armitagc, writing in 1897* noted : 

“ There are several circles of stones and earth in Edlington 
Woods near Conisborough ; one, which was known by the name 
of Blow Hall, has lately been removed by the woodman to mend 
the roads, and the same fate has befallen a large cairn which 
stood about 250 yards from it. It is impossible to say w'hether 
these circles were defensive or sepulchral, since there has been 
no adequate examination of them.” 

She adds in a footnote: 

“ The woodman found no bones in those which he had 
destroyed ; but he told me that he found what he called a 
properly built hearth in one.” 

There arc then certainly five, and probably several more, of 
these oval enclosures within the wood, four of which have produced 
evidence indicating occupation in die Roman period. But even 
more interesting arc three other structures now to be described, 
Lying on the lower ground north of the limestone outcrop known as 
die Crags are no less than three small rectangular buildings around 
all of which the Camerons have found Roman sherds. 

^ Jtwb Hunfff p Jlu ^ ^ fVanirv ^ Doacait^f m fkt Dukvm W Ottulv 

d/ IlOfk I. 4- 

• Mn. Eh S. A iCngtith mih iptiM Pffirtni* in J/m Sktffitid and Ridimham 

Dutrii^ (j 397)* 3fi. 
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Site 5 is a rectangular bam-like structure (Fig. 12), lying approx^ 
imatety east and west, its northern wall being 121 ft. from the northern 
boundar)’ hedge of the wood. It is 38 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, measured 
from the middle of the mound which marks its walls, and it has a 
single doorway, 6 ft. wide, in its north wall. Its walls, which are 
about 3 ft. thick, arc constructed without mortar of large, very roughly 
dressed stones, a\'eraging 18 in. long and some 6 in, deep, the space 
between the faces being packed with stones. No floor was found by 
Mr. Cameron, w-ho dug a hole to test the point, 



Fiff. la, Edlu^i^tDD Wood : plan of SEic 5 


Site 6 IS In eveiy^ way similar, though rather more irregular in 
plan (Fig, 13). It is situated 141 ft. east of Site 5, close to the oblique 
track that drops down from abwe the Crags near Site 2. It is 35 ft. 
long, but varies in width &om 22 ft. at the east end to 18 ft. at the 
west, measured as before from the crest of the mound that now marks 
its walls. It also has a single doorway in its north wall. 

Site 7 lies g8 ft. west of Site 5 and Is similar in construction to 
the others, though it lies roughly north and south, its south-west 
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comer being 72 fl. From the modem hedge (Fig. 14). Its dry stone 
wall, 2 ft. 10 in. thick, stands, at its sotith end, four courses lugh. 
It is 41 ft. long, and about S 2 ft. wide, but its east wall has been almost 
all removed for repairing the adjacent track. 



Fig* J3+ Edlmpion Wwd : pbn of Silo 6 


The similarity of these rough, but solid, rectangular buildings to 
those found in such hut-vDlages as Ewe Close, Cow Green, and 
elsewhere must be immediately apparent, but here they are found 
standing free and entirely dissociated from the oval enclosures described 
above. Yet their Roman date can be presumed. The complete 
excavation of one of them is highly desirable. 

The Double Dykes (Fig, 8) is the only antiquity that b scheduled 
as an ancient monument In Edlington Wood, presumably on the 
recommendation of local antiquaries. It b an insignificant single 
(not double) embankment of stones and earth, about 6 paces overall, 
standing some 3 ft. high, which traverses the wood from east to west. 

GT. p. 76. ^Vhmt tilt womjirtain t*kl Mm Armitmgc in i B$7 b cnnfirniril by Mr. CinirerDn. 
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Local tradition states that it was a boundary mark dividing the wood 
into two equal parts between two sisters who w*ere joint heiresses to 
the property. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, who inspected it in December 
1932, was of the opinion that it is an old hedge line, and notes that 
several old yew trees arc now growing upon it. It is certainly too 



Fig. 14, EdlingiDD Wood : plimofSJtc 7 

slight to be classed as a “ Grim’s Ditch,” and, even if it be an ancient 
boundary mark, it hardly deserves the distinction accorded to it as a 
scheduled ancient monument. It is emphatically not claimed here 
as associated in any way whatever with the ancient enclosures and 
buildings Just described for the first time. 
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It should be noted that there is a boundary ditch and bank^ 
in places at any rate showing signs of dry stone walling, surrounding 
the wood. In the north comer, beyond Sites 5, 6 and 7, it includes 
an ancient jiond surrounded by old yew trees. 

EARtJP.R nXDS IN EDUNCTON WOOD 

I have encountered no published account of any Roman finds 
made in Edlington Wood before 1935, nor does any account appear in 
print of the ancient enclosures other than the references already 
quoted earlier in this paper But that finds of coins have been made 
is certain. After the Treasure Trove inquest of April 1935, Colonel 
Landon received a letter from Mr. H. E, Baker of Brookfield House, 
Swinton, Yorkshire, mentioning a tale, remembered from his boy¬ 
hood, that ** a buckctfiil of old coins had been dug up near the Lion's 
Den in Edlington W'ood.” During the winter of 1881 or thereabouts 
he recalled a visit to the surgery ofa Dr. Hills, where he saw " a tumbler 
three parts filled with silver coins.’' He records also that somewhat 
later one Clarkson was fined at Doncaster for selling “ lucky balls " 
some of which contained a silver coin. He names four persons, 
" Dr.” Colley, the veterinary surgeon, Ferdinand, the schoolmaster, 
the Reverend Wood, vicar, and Mrs. Woodyeare of Crookhill Hall, 
each of w'hom possessed “ large quanddes ” of coins from this find. 
Local enquiry might still bring to light some cobs from this lost 
hoard of seventy years ago. 

The Reverend Joseph Hunter writes^* : 

" It is scarcely de^rving notice that hoards have been dis¬ 
covered at A Ik ley, Edhngton, Clifton and elsew'here 

The village of Clifron is i mile south-west of Edlington. The 
hoard was found at the cast entrance to the village ” prior to 1704, 
for it is discussed by Ralph Thoresby in the Philosophical Transaetiens 
of the Royal Sodep, Vol. 24 (1704-5), pp. 2145-51. Of more than 200 
coins “not one before Gallienus or after QuintiUus,” he lists the 

Himlrr, fw, 

t ftm. Indc^ird lo the laic Mr, Ha-itjld Copley oTRoUitthatti lor ihii itnd oihrr rcfcimcei ip Rtids in the 
nr ig hbo urhood ^ 
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reverse types of the following out of the 6o in his posscKion , 

13 

I 
I 

5 
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Gallienus . 
Salonina 
Postumus . 
Victorious . 
Teiricus 1 . 
Tetricus II . 
Claudius 11 , 
Qiiinrillus . 


9 

3 

8 

3 Total 41 


The coins were described as “ copper,” and were found in two urns, 
both broken up by the workmen in their scramble* The larger of 
the two " might contain two gallons,” The composition of this 
hoard of what must, to judge from their reverse types, have been 
anlortiniani, is closely similar to our Edlington Hoard 3* Hunter’s 
reference to a hoard from Ediington is more likely to be yet another 
find that has escaped record altogether, than the source of the tradition 
recalled by Mr. Baker, for coins from it arc hardly likely to have 
sundved in the possession of five local residents half a century later. 
Yet another hoard of the same period as Edlington Hoard 3 
and this Clifton hoard came to light in 1945 on Folds Farm, Tickhill, 
some 4 miles south-west of Edlington Wood. This contained 1,220 
antanimam^ ranging from a single coin of Otacifia Sev'era, wife of 
Philip I, to two coins of AureUan, but consisted principally of coins 
of Gallienus, Postumus, Victorinus and the Tetrici. In view of the 
fact that the coarse pottery strewn upon the Edlington sites indicates 
an occupation ceasing towards the end of the Illrd century, these 
hoards in the Doncaster neighbourhood seem to reflect the serious 
economic disturbances soon ^ter A.D. 270.’^® 


CONCLUSIONS 

In t>pe of construction the oval enclosures in Edlington Wood 
may be paralleled from almost any of the native villages of prehistoric 
and Roman date in the North. For the orthostatic structure of their 
walls parallels are too numerous to be quoted. In plan, however, 

■' Ai»f. CW, Hr. 6, VL 69.75 i VU, 8s. 
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they differ entirely from the well-known highland hut-villages m 
Westmorland^* and from many of those in Northumberland also*®. 
In these the groups of hutments “melt into a continuous outside wall 
which encloses the main area of habitation. Xhey are, in short, 
villages or large farms, consisting of a farmhouse and bams, cattle- 
pens and retainers’ hovels grouped together. In general they are 
much lai^cr than our Edlington enclosures. Ewe Close, the best 
known of the western group, excavated by the late W. G. ColUngwood 
in 1907-8** is some aoo yards long, and clearly includes small garths 
and cattle-pens in addition to farm buildings. Burwens, perhaps 
the best preserved example,*® is a rough rectangle 70 yards square. 
Many of the Northumbrian villages are similar to these in size and 
complexity. West Greaves Ash, for example,** contains some 25 huts 
in a circular enclosure about too yards in diameter. 

Smaller settlements do, however, occur in Northumberland, and 
it is among these that closer parallels are to be sought. The circular 
Ingram Hill 2® is about 150 ft, in diameter, though it contains at least 
eight houses, several of which appear to belong to the same class ^ 
our rectangular buildings. The small oval enclosure of Hartsidc Hill-* 
contains only two or three circular huts, and has only one entrance 
in its rampart, like our Edlington enclosures. Gunnar Peak^® contains 
within its quadrangular ramparts, 175 f** long and 130 ft. wide, a 
central rectangular house and 5 circular huts, one of which is built 
on to the end of the rectangular house. Within this was found a 
trumpet brooch similar to our No. i and a few scrap of Samian and 
other Roman pottery probably of Hadrian-Antonine date. Most 
significant of all is Milking Gap®® a sub-rectangular enclosure having 

” H.CrMJ^L, iVtif, peiiim t C. n.v. XXXIII, wi-as*. 

*• No, 67 (l94S)i ^3®- 

w R CJi M., •VoJ', ™di. 

"C Sf W-A.A., tiJr, VIII, 355 ; agj. 

“till*, XXXtn, Sl|: WtsL, B6. 

« Artiwi NJO. (iBjS-ftj). t Aiitiqtd^, No, 67, Fi®. 
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a proved Romano-Britisti occupation lasting some fifiy years between 
A,D. [22 and A.D. tSo. 

The Westmorland villages “ are commonly found on upland 
ledges or plateaux within measurable distance of the 1,000 ft. contour 
and frequently in the v-icinity of a beck,”*'* whereas our Ediington 
enclosures form a group of lowland homesteads. Far from being 
in remote situations they must, in the lllrd century, have been 
in close contact with Roman civilization. The road from Temple- 
borough to Doncaster was barely a mile distant from them, and 
DANVM itself, on one of the main highways of the province, was but 
3 miles away. Samian ware, abundant coarse pottery, fine trumpet 
brooches and other small metal objects were among the gear of the 
inhabitants. The savings (Hoards 1 and 3) of those who lived in 
Site 1, surely derived from their peaceful occupation, whatever that 
may have been, were substantial. These folk cannot then be dismissed 
as remote survivors of an Iron Age culture, denizens of a Celtic fringe 
almost untouched by Romanization. Yet the planning of their 
homesteads shows no trace of the rectangular lay-out or of the Roman 
technique of building that has been so frequently detected, or alleged, 
in the remote hut-villages of the less civilized highlands. Alitking 
Gap, it is true, shows little Roman influence in its structure, though 
it lies between the A^'aHum and the Wall, but the Ediington sites were 
occupied for more than twice as long, and their Roman equipment 
is far more abundant. 

Tltc period eovered by the occupation of most of the upland 
hut-villages is still unknown, though several have produced sufficient 
relics in the form of Roman sherds and odds and ends to prove that 
they continued to be inhabited during the Roman period. At 
Ediington nothing so far has been found to suggest that the enclosures 
were biiUl earlier than the second century, when the stream of finds 
begins. 

The three rectangular buildings (Sites 5, 6 and 7) arc of particular 
interest, for they are unconnected structurally with the oval enclosures, 
and differ entirely from them in their method of construction. Yet 


“ ll'fli., xxxH. 
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Roman sherils, mainly of the Ilird century, have been found in them 
as in the oval enclosures, and there seems no reason to doubt that 
they arc contemporary. Such rectangular huts are of ^irly frequent 
occurrence in northern hut-villages. They occur, for example, at 
Ewe Close,Cow Green,®* Ewe Locks,®’ Burwens,®* and perhaps 
Sevcrals®® among the Westmorland villages, and at Ingram Hill and 
Gunnar Peak {supra p. 82) in Northuntberland. In all of these, 
except Cow Green, which is much overgrown and has nev-cr been 
excavated, they are involved in the complex of huts, pens and ramparts, 
so that their dating is fraught with special difficulty. Some of them 
have been deemed to be medieval sWelings,®” as some of them may 
well be.®* Only careful excavation, such as few have received, could 
decide the point, and where they have been excavated, the absence 
or paucity of finds has left the matter in doubt. At Ewe Close four 
fragments of coarse brown pottery were actually found in the rubble 
of the wall of the rectangular building,®® as Mr. C, E. Stevens has 
pointed out to me. If these scraps were Romano-British, as seems 
probable, tliey provide direct evidence, ignored by R. G. Collmgwood, 
of its Romano-British date, for W. G, Collingivood, the excavator, 
was of the opinion that they might “ have been dropped during its 
building.”®® The Ilnd century date of the rectangular house at Gunnar 
Peak is “ higlily probable ” even if the earlier remains there are 
“ almost certainly pre-Roman.”®* There is then some direct evidence 
in support of a Roman date for these rough rectangular houses in 
other native villages on both sides of the Pennincs. Tlie importance 
of the three Edlington buddings Ues in the fact that they are unassocia- 
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ted with other structures, while the pottery found lying about in and 
around them establishes their Roman date as a virtual certainty. 

The function of both oval enclosures and rectangular buildings 
at Ediington must remain uncertain. Field boundaiies have not been 
observed in connexion ivith them—indeed the dense undergrowth of 
Ediington Wood would make their identiAcation and planning, did 
they exist, extremely difficult. Ploughing for centuries in the fields 
surrounding the wood has long obliterated all traces of ancient 
agriculture. That Enclosure i contained a habitation of some kind 
is indicated by the finding of Hoards i and 2, of brooches Nos. i and 
3, numerous pot>shcrds, and some odd coins ivithin it. Had a 
Romanized farmhouse been known in the immediate neighbourhood, 
one might have suggested that these enclosures were the quarters of 
native farm labourers rather than the homes of independent peasants. 
But no such villa is known, and the economic status of the settlements 
remains dark. 


APPENDIX : THE FINDS FROM EDUNGTON WOOD 


All ihc finds described bdgw are unsiratLficd and have been collcscted 
from Che surface by memheis of the Cameron family. They are recorded 
here as an indication of the duration of the occupation of the various structures 
in the wood, 

A. POTTERY 

Samian Ware 
Dnotaiei 

1 {Fig. 15,1), Two pieces of a targe bowl, Drag. 37. The break between 
the two fragments appears to be ancient. 

Large double ovolo with thickened plain tongue, as used by 
APOLAVSTER, CASVRlVS and CINNAMVS, above a large bead-row. 
The decoration consists of double plain dcmi-mcdallions or festoons conjoined 
by large astragali, as used by CASVRlVS and others, and containing small 
animals and birds. On left an unidentified object, perhaps part of an animal. 
Centre, a cock to left (Oswald 2350) as on a 37 stamped QD at Cirencester. 
Right, a small lion (Oswald 1404) as used frequently on Trajanic pottery in 
the style of DONNAVGVS. It is used by DOCILIS and CASVRlVS with 
the tail broken ofT, A large ring fills the space between the festoons. For the 
ovolo, astragalus, lion and ring, see Stanfield, C. d? IV. A A. n.s. XXXV, 
for the work of APOLAVSTER and CASV^RIVS. Trajan-Hadrian. 
a (Fig, 15, 2), Part of the side and loot-ring of a large bowl. Drag 37- 
Decoration in panels demarcated by large bead-rows ternunating in large 
beads. In centre panel Triton (Oswald 19J, as used by LIBERTVS, 
PATERNVS. MOXIV^S and DOEGCVS, as also by APOLAVSTER 
(Stanfield, loc. ciL), Beneath the Triton arc two large rings, as on No. i above. 
To left part of what may be the plinth for a standing figure or panel ornament, 
like Stanfield 15. To right uncertain, but perhaps a straight leaf ornament. 
Traj a n-Antonine. 

Two small chips of Drag. 37 arc too small to identify or illustrate. 

Plain 

Several sherds, two of them rims, probably of form 18/31. Part of the 
flange of a 38. 

PotUr's ilamfa 

I. /TTMA in Luge letters on the base of a form 31. Possibly the stamp 
of SEXTVS of Lezoux. Trajan-Antoninc, 

B6 
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2. PlIRPlI/ on form 31 (Fig. 15, 3) PERPETUS of Rhcinzabcm 
stamps P1IRPHT\’S on 31 (SbJ at Trier and on 32 at Colchester and else¬ 
where. Hadrian-An tonine. 



Fig. 15. DcCQr«l?d SanuMD and poltfr'j iliunp fnan Edtingion Wood ( 1 ) 


Coarse \Vares (Fig. 16) 

The profiles here illustrated are a selection from the considerable collection 
of sherds gathered from the surface and from different sites by members of the 
Cameron family. As such it might be cjcpectcd to be of little significance or 
to indicate prolonged occupation. But this is not the case. The Samian 
ware just described is mainly Antonine. Hoard 1 begins with Antonioe 
denariii ^nd two worn siskrtii of Marcus Aurelius were also found. The 
brooches {ififra, p. 89) arc early llnd centurj-, though allowance should be 
maHf for the survival of such ornaments as heirlooms among humble folk. 
There seems then am pie Justification for assuming a Und century occupadnn. 
The collection here illustrated includes the Ilnd century mortar rim (No. 17) , 
found in 1945 near the site of Hoard 3, and rims of dishes (Nos. 8-ii), which 
might be Antonine in date, though the type has a long life in the Illrd century. 
The rest of tlie collection probably falls into the lllrd century. With the 
exception of the mortaria (Nos. 17, tS, 19) and the characteristic caldte-gritted 
cookpots represented by No. 31, the w-arc is, with few' exceptions, very hard, 
often of light blue-grey or silvery-grey colour. Occasionally pink (No. ai), 
orange-red (No. 7), or brick-red (No. 15) bowls occur, and one or two vessels 
have a black polished surface (No. 25), but in general the ware is unpolisbed, 
very hard, and rather heavy. No sherd from the cDliection certainly requires 
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a IVth ceneury date. Such Banged bowls ai Nos. 14,15,16, which predominate 
in the I Vth century in the north, though they occur in the lllrd century also, 
arc relaiively infretjuent. Signal Station wares are entirdy alreent* The 
heavy rimmed large bowls (Nos. 1*4) may well be the product of the second 
period of the Little London kilns*® and are of a type that occurs in the Illrd 
century on Lincolnshire sites and at TenapleboTough.** The rest of ^e 
collection agrees well enough with an intensive Illrd century occupation 
attested by the coin hoards, and detailed parallels need not he quoted. The 
presence of two sherds of Derbyshire ware (Nos. 29, 30), in the main of Illrd 
century date, is to be noted.The calcite-gritted cookpot (No. 31) is now a 
wdl-cstablishcd late Illrd century type, as is the mortar (No. 19). 



ifi. Ccaoc pertwry fiwifii EtUin^mn Wood {I? 


Large Bowls : 

I, Coarse hard grey. a. Hard blnc-grey. 3, 4. Gritty grey. 5. Pale red 
inside, with light grey interior. 6. Hard pale grey. 7, Pale orangC’^red. 

Small aowi^ ano oishes • 

8, Hard grey* 9* Hard grey, polished inside* 10^ Coarse grey, 11* Coar^ie 
pale grey. 12. Hard grty* 13. Hard coarse grey. 

Straight-sided flanged rowls * 

14. Coarse grey- 15. Brick red, r6. Smooth grey. 

MORTARIA i 

jj. Hard yellowish buff, with mixed medium grit. 18. Grey cofCt with 
pale pink slip* tg* Gritty white* 

Large Jam : 

ao* Sandy drab. 21* Sandy sahnon^pink to grey. 

M Ovwiilii, Tht Romrnt KUvs af LfUfif Lirndm, (1937)^ 

« Miy, Th Romm Fori al Ttmpkkf^h pL XXXIII A, type aig- 

Jom.f XIX, 
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Small wTDE-uoirmED bowls ; 

»a. Pale grey. 23, Hard gritty grey. 

Jars and cookpots : 

24. Coarse grey. 25. Sandy grey, with black polished surface. a6. Pale 
grey. 27-29. Hard grey. 30. Gritty black, with reddish core. 31, Coarse 
calcite-grittcd ware. 

B. SMALL FINDS 

Bronze 

1. Brooch i (Fig. 17, t) was found within Enclosure i on the surface. It 
Is a good example of the graceful trumpet brooch (Collingwood B. ii) with a 
well-executed central acanthus moulding. The type is dated by Collingwood**' 
to the 2iid quarter of the Ilnd century A.D., and was manufactured in 
northern Britain, probably at Brough-under-Stainmoor and Kirby Tborc. 

2. Brooch a (Fig, ty, 2) was found on the surface in Enclosure 2. It is 
also of north British manufacture and is to be placed in CoIUngwr^ Group 
R iv, with half-round acanthus moulding. It retains the graceful lines of the 
brooches of Group R ii, has a spring pin and a weLUformed foot, indicatirig 
an early date in its class, which is thought by Collingwood to fall later in 
the Ilnd century A,D. than brooches of Group R Li. 

3. Brooch 3 (Fig. 17, 3). A heavier and less graceful version of No. 2, 
with similar though less delicate half-round acanthus moulding. The head- 
loop is cast in one piece with the brooch, and the piu is hinged. ^Vom and 
rather twisted. 

4, Brooch 4 (Fig. ty, 4). Small oval disc brooch, 0.9 in. long by 0.7 in. 
wide. It has a brightly surface, with a raised flat oval setting, 0.6 in. long, 
containing remains of dark purplish glass. Around the edge of the plate is a 
line of tiny stamped triangles. It is complete with hinged pin and catch- 
plate. (Cr. B.M. Guidt R. Britain, Fig. 76, p. 61), Such brooches arc usually 
assigned to a date not earlier than A.D. 230 (Collingwood, Arch. R. BriUtint 
No. 104, p. 259). 

5, Brooch 5 (Fig. 17, 5). Small penannular brooch with flat pin. Knob 
terminals with 4 collar mouldings. 

6, 7. (Fig. 17, 6, 7). Penannular brooches similar to No. 5, but pins 
lost. Each has plain knob terminals with a single moulding. 

8. (Not illustrated). Remains of a disc brooch, with boldly scalloped 
edge, originally about 1.5 in. in diam. It has had a hir^ed pin, now lost. 
It is now much burnt and twisted and fused to a mass of bottle-green glass, 
probably as a result of the burning of undergrowth in the wood. 

" Aitii ., LXXX. 45. 
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Fig- 17- SnmU fmdi fkim Edilmgtan WckxI (f) 


10, 11, (Not illustrated). Plain bronze rings, 0.8 in. and 1.0 in. in eKtcmaJ 
diameter. 

12. Bronze object (Fig. 17, 9) of a type usually described as a charm or 
amulet. It is 2J in. long witb one end curved round into a loop J in. in 
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9. Nail cleaner (Fig. 17, 8) from a toilet set. It is unusually dal»fate 
with its circular head and pierced decoration. The divided end is slightly 
spooned. 
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intemaJ diameter and the other terminating in a collar and ball resembling 
the foot of a brooch, 1 1 is shaped like a canoe in section, the U-shaped groove 
being continued round the loop, but terminating behind the knob foot. The 
late Reginald Smith described 14 of these objects in 19 tS (P,S.A. 3rd ser., 
XXX, 54'63) and traced their supposed development from the iron nose¬ 
band, cavesson or bamaclc, for a hoTse Fig. i), concluding that they 

were pendants and charms. The later scries of these canoe-shaped objects 
{ibid. Figs. JSt-is) has the loop in the middle of the bow instead of at one end, 
A further group from Colchester published in 193^ (CW. Mus, Rfp, 1930, 
pi. I, Fig, a, and pi. XII A, pp, 41*43) includes two camples with a medial 
loop but terminating in bull’s heads. As Mr. Hull points out, this fact seem!: 
to dispose of the suggestion that they were suspended by the loop, as in that 
case the bull’s heads would hang upside down. Moreover these two Colchester 
examples are too heavy for pendants. Our example is better finished than 
any of the type with end loops that I have seen. Its purpose must remain 
obsctirc. 

13. Small globular bronze pot (Fig, 17.1°) ‘I i'l- maximum dimeter 
with a foot-ring J in. in diameter. The rim, if rim it be, is plain and is now 
detached from the body, which is paper thin. The vessel is decorated by a 
series of four lightly incised double circles, 1 3/1 a in. in diameter containing 
each eight or nine concentric circles § in. to J in. in diatncter. There is 
also a scries of fine lines around tlie base. 

Glass 

14. Haifa melon ocad (Fig. 17, ti) of dark blue glass, i.a in. maximum 
diameter and 0.8 in. deep, with central hole 0.4 in. diameter (cf. Xewstrad, 
pU XCI, 8, 10). 

15. Small circular bead (Fig. 17, 12) of dark blue glass like that of 
Na. 14, 0.4 iti. diameter^ 

Shal£ 

16. (Not illustrated). Piece of a bracelet in brown shale of semt-cincular 
section, a.o in. iotcmal diameter. 

Stone 

17. (Not illusiratcd). Spindle whorl, 1.5 in. diameter, 0.4 in. thick. 
t8. Sling ball. 

Iron 

19. (Not illustrated). A small key found at the Crags is perhaps of 
Roman date. 
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a MISCELLANEOUS FINDS 

In addition to these Ends of Roman date a number of others should 
perhaps also be recorded. 

Cowbells 

No less than four Iron cowbelU have been collected by Mr. Cameron in 
the wood. The largest of these was found at the Crags in 1946 near the find- 
spot of Hoard 3, lying among the bones of a cow. Mr. Cameron received the 
impression that the animat had been trapped and buried by a fall of rock. 
But bones of sheep and pig were also found in the same place, I was able to 
examine the bell and some of these bones in March 1947 and do not think 
they arc of sufficient antiquity to be accounted Roman. The bell, which is in 
the form of a wedge, 4 in. high with a rectangular base 2) in. by 3I in,, is 
simply constructed of sheet iron rivetted at the ends, Attachment has been by 
two small loops at the ends of the apex ridge 2 in. long. The tongue, which 
is missing, was suspended from a small transverse iron loop in the interior. 

Three smaller bells of rather different pattern were found on Site l in 
1936 and are now at Wentworth Woodhouse. All-arc much rusted and 
constructional detaib arc difficult to distinguish. They are all oval in section 
and pyramidal in shape, like a modem Swiss cowbell, tlm largest being 4 in. 
high, including the seml-circuIar flat loop attached to the ends of the apex 
ridge, which formed the mode of attachment of all three. Remains of the 
tongues, now much corroded, indicate that these were longer than the depth 
of the bell in each case and ;vere attached to a longitudinal loop within the bell. 

I know of no means of determining the date of these beUs, as such may 
have been in use until quite modem times, as they are in Wyre Forest to 
this day. 

Noreubero ooumters 

In 1939 Colond Landon sent to me two Nurembetg counters of XVIth 
century date that had been picked up in the wood. They were identified by 
Mr. Derek Allen, F.S.A, as : 

t. Gothic lettering ; 

Obv. * : IC : : :f¥ia.gi 0 € 

Rev. -H ; «Sai.I.e€ : 33 C ; 

with a ship (Barnard, Thf Cajling-^Couaier and Ike ComUng'BoaTit (Oxford, 1916}, 
p. a 10, No, 3), 

a, Obv, B EGIDI • KRAVWINCKEL * NVR 
Rev. SS RECHEN PFENING NVRNE. 


CROSS-RIDGE DYKES IN SUSSEX 
By E. Cecil Curvyen 

T here is perhaps no class of prehistoric earthwork more difficult 
to understand than those curious short ditches, usually bivallate,^ 
which arc found cutting across the ridg^ of the chalk Downs, 
generally from one steep slope to another. As for back as 1918 
the late Dr, Eliot Curwen and 1 published a detailed description of 
sixteen examples occurring In Sussex,- describing them as “covered 
ways'^—a term which had been used by Coll Hoare. In the present 
article I am using the non-contmitial term “ cross-ridgc dyke ” which 
was, I believe, introduced by the late Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman,* 
Since those days little work has been done to solve the problems 
connected with these curious earthworks, which are too often dis¬ 
missed with facile assumptions about their having served as boundaries, 
toll-bars and the like. 

My excuse for reverting to a further consideration of the Sussex 
examples is not simply my greater femilbrity with this county, nor 
the fket that additional examples have been discovered since the 
publication of our original paper. The geological peculiarities of 
Sussex—^its division into a number of parallel belts of contrasting 
subsoils, including one of chalk—offer certain archaeological ad¬ 
vantages over chalk plateaux such as those of Wessex, because they 
provide a series of controls for the study of human habitat at different 
periods- There is also a fairly uniform structure in the chalk belt 
throughout its length : it is some 50 miles long by 5 miles wide, 
attaining its greatest height along its northern edge, whence the slope 
falls by a steep escarpment to the north, and by gentle declivities to 
the south. The southern slopes are broken by valleys into a number 
of spurs, the general direction of which is more or less north and 

^ Biva^lkiep'' Le. a dtlcb bctwral bajlb ; " imivaEalr,^” l.e, a ditdl with ant bank. 

* Stmae LIX 35^75- 

■ VI ( HtmU. Fkld CM, XITI 5^5- 
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south, though many such spurs cuni'c round to cast or west before 
tcmunating. Some of these spurs swell up to form isolated hdgltts 
situated about half-way between the main ridge and the southern 
plain (or sea) ; among these heights are Cissbury, Harrow Hill and 
Thundersbarrow Hill. 

/\5 a result of this configuration there was in prehistoric times 
one easy route of communication throughout the length of the chalk 
belt, and that lay along the main ridge at the top of the northern 
escarpment, interrupted only by the four rivers which cut right 
through the Downs. Branching off from this main ridge-w'ay were 
branch ridge-ways which ran along the backs of the spurs in a more 
or less southerly direction, and where these latter passed through 
cultivated areas we find them canalized and defined, either by 
running along the back of the spur between two banks, or running 
along the flank of the spur between two lynchets—^the so-called 
" double lynchet form. It is a foct that the great majority of 
lynchet-groups are found on the spurs and not on the main ridge, 
and this is an important point to remember in connexion with tlie 
cross-ridge dykes, because the great majority of the dykes are found 
on the main ridge and not on the spurs. 

In later prehistoric or at any rate Roman times, if not earlier, 
other tracks branched off Ifom the main ridge-way to descend the 
steep north escarpment obliquely. There is evidence that in Roman 
times these tracks were not simply worn by use but were deliberately 
made in the Form of carefully constructed terrace-ways.^ 

Such is the general picture of the topography of the chalk belt 
and of the prehistoric road-s^'stem which was conditioned by that 
topography ; how do the cross-ridge dykes fit into the picture? 
Before answering this question the main features of the dykes them¬ 
selves must be described, and a word said on the evidence as to their 
date. 

The dykes are usually bivallate, consisting of a ditch between 
two banks of approximately equal height ; less frequently they are 
uni vail ate. Occasionally two or even three bi valla tes run parallel and 


* E. C* Cijrs 4 Tii^ Pirhiiion^ Smux ( JoS-i ici. 
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close together, arid when this is the case they may be screened by one 
or more univallatcs. The latter fall into two categories, viz. (0 those 
which appear to be tlie same in character as the bivallatcs, but which, 
owing to a fairly steep cross-gradient* lack the bank on the upper 
side of the ditch, because the 11(1 of this side of Uic ditch is nearly level 
with the bank on the lower side ; in this class, therefore, the ditch 
is invariably ebave the single bank ; and (2) those which apfK'ar to 
function simpJy as screens for bivallatcs, in which case the ditch is 
always found on the side of the bank which is remote from the 
bivallates, and as a rule this turns out to be the lower side of die bank. 
These two classes of univallates appear, therefore, to be distinct as 
regards function. Disregarding for the moment those which seem to 
have served only as screens, one of the most noticeable features of the 
cross-secdon of both tlic bivallatc and the univallate emss-ridge dykes 
is that the crests of the two banks, or of the one bank and the upper 
lip of the ditch, as the case may be, are approximately at the same 
level. This seems to have been one of the objectives of the builders, 
and is well illustrated by a univallate example on Alfriston Down® in 
which the bank changes from one side of the ditch to the other in 
order to keep to its lower side as the cross-gradient changes its 
direction : in the middle, where there is no cross-gradient, the two 
banks overlap for a short stretch which is therefore bivallate (Fig, ai). 

Other features of the cross-section of the bivallates are as follows ; 
(i) the overall width is usually between 30 and 50 ft., less frequently 
as much as 60 ft. ; (2) the present height of the banks above the ditch 
is generally from 2 to 4 ft., exceptionally as much as to ft. ; [3) on 
excavation the bottom of the ditch, w'hich is flat, may be i ^ to 3 ft. 
wide, and about 7 ft. below the present crests of the banks ; (4) in the 
examples hitherto excavated no old turf-line was found under the 
banks, but a small subsidiary channel was found under or behind 
them, suggesting that the latter may have been planted with hedges 
or the like. The absence of an old turf-line may be significant if it 

^ " b n con^wient icrm to lEidicAtc a lill of iht ground in n dircctlaii ihaE cruEfe 

the linn d" an cjinhwork. Tbnrc is thia ■ ooss-fTsdsent whiaa an nanJtvvork ruM akms the auok 
of s. hiU DT obUquely up n hill-iidf. 

* e in. SuiKX, 68 S.W, 
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indicates that these dykes were constructed across ground that was at 
the time woodland or scrub, and not open grass-land. In only two 
cases do they come bto relationship with lynchets (see below). 

As regards plan these earthworks run, singly or in parallel 
groups, across tidges from a combe in the northern escarpment to the 
head of a valley on die southern slopes, or else between two valleys 
separated by a spur projecting from the main ridge. Their course is 
usually rather short and straight; occasionally, as in the case of one 
near Chanctonbury Ring,’ a devious course may be followed for 
which there seems to be no very obvious justification in the lie of the 
land. In three cases, however, the dyke makes a double right-angled 
bend, apparently in each case at the point where the main ridge-way 
crossed it. This suggests that whatever the purpose of these dykes 
may have been they were not put up in uncompromising hostility to 
the users of the ridge-way, but that the existence of the latter was 
taken into account and allowed for, It is probably true to say that 
in no case does such a cross-ridge dyke occupy a position that has 
been chosen with an eye to defence, so that if they were throwm up to 
bar the ridge-way it can scarcely have been done with hostile intent. 

One of the most carious features about this type of earthwork is 
that in a few instances terraced paths or tracks may be seen emerging 
from one or both ends of the ditch and descending the hill more or 
less obliquely. This feature is easily overlooked unless specifically 
sought for, since on tlie steep northern escarpment any such surviving 
path must often be narrow and faint if it has survived at all, The 
tracb which descend the gentler valleys at the southern ends of the 
dykes have more frequently been preserved, but in this situation they 
arc peculiarly liable to be destroyed by modem agriculture. The 
fact that a few such tracks have survived these hazards suggests that 
other, perhaps all, cross-ridge dykes of this kind may have originally 
had similar paths emerging from both ends of their ditches. The 
significance of these tracks will be considered presently. 

The evidence at present available for dating these structures is 
extremely slender, but what there is points to their having been 

' JiWmx ArtK GM., UX, 53 ; SmtM, plale XXV 
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contemporary* with the Celtic field-system, E.c. Late Bronze Age to 
Roman period, inclusive. 

(1) Part of a pottery vessel found by us low in the silting of the 
ditch of the dyke on Glatting Down,® decorated with incised hatched 
triangles, appears la be referable to the Late Bronze Age, and must 
be regarded as contemporary with the earthwork. Pots with similar 
decoration were found by Dr, J, F. S, Stone in a Devcrel-Rimbury' 
settlement on Thorny Down in south Wiltshire,® The Glatting Down 
earthwork is intersected by the full width of the Roman Stanc Street, 
which is nearly too ft. wide in this part of its course. This example is 
therefore presumably of Late Bronze Age date, and must in any 
case be pre-Roman. 

(2) The cross-ridge dyke on Highden Hill, Washington,^® a 

typical example of its class, both as regards situation, course and 
cross-section, comes into integral relationsliip with lynchets of Celtic 
type at its southern end (Fig. i8). In fact, one of the tracks alluded to 
above emerges from the southern end of the ditch and descends the 
hill-side obliquely as a doubic-lynchet track, between lynchets mth 
which it is clearly contemporary. Not only so, but this track divides, 
one branch entering the corner of a lynchet and the other 

making for the bottom of the valley. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that in this case not only is the cross-ridge dyke contem¬ 
porary* with the Celtic lield-system, but the ditch of the dyke was 
used as a path-way for traffic of some kind. 

(3) Fore Down, Lullington,^^ lies on the edge of a very large 
area covered by lynchets of Celtic type through which runs a long 
field-way that is co'ntemporary with the lynchet-system. At one point 
a univaliate ditch branches off from this ficld-way, runs for a short 
distance below* a lynchet, and enters the side of a typical bivallatc 
cross-dyke, the ditch of the univaliate communicating with that of 
the bivallatc through a gap in the bank of tire latter. The bivallatc, 

■ Suucr .OeA. Cell., I.IX (iSiSj, Ed -4 i ^ 49 

■ Pr^hki- VJl (1941)« I [ 0 - 9 - 

« S.A.a, lAX, ; 6 in. O^ , Smbo, 51 N.W, 

Thii fralnrt hu unfoilyiiately bern by llwcocuiryction ofwi Anti-linkdilch during ihc war 
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however, is actually later than two lynchet-fields which it intersects 
(Fig. 19). It appears, therefore, that the bivallate and presumably 
the univallatc arc late contemporaries of the field-system as a whole, 
and it would seem that the purpose of the univallatc is to provide a 
passage between the field-way and the bivallate cross-ridge dyke. 
At its north end the latter terminates just above an old hollow-way 
that runs obhqucly down Into Deep Dene ; it U possible that this 
hollow-way may follow the course of a terraced track that may have 
emerged from the ditch of the earthwork as in other examples, and 
that when the earthwork was no longer used the traffic that came up 
the track from Deep Dene continued eastwards past the north end of 
the cross-ridge dyke. At its south-eastern end the dyke terminates 
on the brink of a steep descent into Old KUn Bottom; no trace of 
any oblique path can be seen emerging from the end of the dyke and 
descending this declivity. 

It appears, therefore, that in the two instances in which cross¬ 
ridge dykes come into relation with lynchets of the Celtic field-system 
there is evidence that the ditch of the dyke served as a path or track 
of some kind. The possibility of such use being secondary is ruled 
out by the observation that four other cross-ridge dykes show evidence 
of similar use as tracks, viz. those on Harting Down, Glatting Down, 
Rackham Bank and Alfriston Down, and it would be too much of a 
coincidence to suppose that six specimens, scattered over 40 miles of 
downland, had all suffered the same rather peculiar secondary use.*^* 

It is extremely difficult to picture the purpose of these dykes, 
and we must admit that we still lack know'ledge of some important 
feature of the economy of the Celtic field-system which might provide 
the key to the problem. While individual examples could have 
served as barriers, toll-bars or boundaries, such purposes cannot be 
attributed to all cross-ridge dykes. They seem crazy, meaningless 
things—^monuments of apparently purposeless energy—and the only 
clue to their use seems to be provided by the patns or terraces which 
are occasionally found emeiging from the ends of their ditches. But 

In ikddilion 10 thw iht Late Dr. VraUani^^Flecman zralcd iveo exampja on tlic tfampahire portion 

of the Souih Bowm with tracks from %hr ditcEo, vti^ at Twyfbid Dvwo acul Ixyniran 
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the conclusion to be drown even from this—that each dyke was 
constructed as some sort of screen to contain or even conceal a path 
which ran over a hill from one valley to another—seems equally 
crazy, but might be explicable if we knew more about the conditions 
of the period. This is the reason for introducing a picture of the 
topography of the chalk belt and of its prehistoric road system, for 
it helps us to see that the majonty of the dykes tie away from lynchet 
areas and across the main ridge, on land which, it would seem, was 
covered by scrub rather than pasture at the time of their construction. 
These facts will need to be taken into consideration in any attempt 
to carry the elucidation of the problem further, but for the present 
what is needed is more field-surveys of similar dykes in other counties, 
and more cross-sections cut in order to determine tlte nature of the 
pre-dyke vegetation, the presence of original hedges or stockades on 
the banks, and the range of date. As things stand at present it looks 
as if the dykes may have been in some way connected wnth the 
movement of cattle or pigs from one valley to another or to and from 
the Wealden forest. The reduplication of dykes in parallel series 
would be more easily explicable on this viciw. Tlic late Dr. Williams- 
Frceman concurred with this view, but his theory that the dykes 
actually serv'cd as cattle-pens does not seem, to me at any rate, to be 
so readily acceptable. 

Meanwhile a few words must be said on some individual sites. 

(i) The group of cross-ridge dykes on Hardng Down consists of 
two parallel bivaJlates screened by tw'o univaHates to the west.” 
The whole group is breached by a Roman road which, ha\'ing 
ascended the escarpment from the direction of Karting village, is 
running along the ridge on its way into Beacon Hill Camp fFig. so). 
The two bivallate dykes have paths emerging from tlieir ditches and 
descending the escarpment to the north, but the significant thing is 
that in both cases tlic paths leave the ditches at the point where the 
Roman road breaches them, though die western dyke also has a patli 
emerging from its northern end. This must indicate that, while 
these dykes were pre-Roman in origin, they were sdll used as paths 

^uuu LtX, Vfilh plan \ 6 In* ^ N-E- 
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across tlic hill during the Roman period. One of the univallatc 
screens is breached by a barrow which may be Saxon. 

(2) Rackham Bank, crossing the main ridge between Storringtoix 
and Ambcrlcy, b an unusually large and massive univallate with 
ditch up-hill (east), as usual. It is noteworthy for having very well- 
marked terrace-ways emerging from both ends of its ditch, one 
descending the northern escarpment, and the other running for 
some distance down the flank of a valley on the south.*^® 



(3) Reference has already been made to the univallate example 
on Alfriston Down, and to the way in w'hich the bank changes from 
one side of the ditch to the other when the cross-gradient changes 
(Fig. 2r). A ver>' long terraced track emei^ra from the southern end 
of the ditch to run along the flank of France Bottom ; at its northern 
end the dyke terminates just above an engineered terrace-way of 
Roman type that descends the escarpment obliquely towards Winton. 

AiJl Cell^ LXIU, 4 s i LXXIU, i 6 g i 6 in. 0.5,, Swa, N.E. 
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Related in some way to the cross-ridge dykes are three Jong 
wandering ditches of bivallate or univallate form but of very much 
larger cross-section, viz. (i) on Rewell HiU, Arundel** ; (2) the War 
Dyke in Arundel Park*’ ; and(3) on the southern foot of Steep Down, 
Lancing,** Though sometimes they take curious and unexpected 
courses yet, taken as a whole, no suggested function but that of a 
road of some kind seems adequate to explain them. Space does not 
permit of further discussion of these earthworks here, but they seem 
clearly to belong to the same class as the cross-ridge dykes. 

Another class of earthwork that seems to be related to the cross¬ 
ridge dykes—or, at any rate, is easily confused with lhcm~is one 
which comprises univallate dykes which run across the necks of short, 
steep spurs projecting from the northern escarpment. Ostensibly 
these dykes, which always have the ditch up-hill and on the side of 
tlic bank remote from the spur, look like the defences of promontory 
forts—^which indeed they may be. But the spurs in question usually 
slope fairly rapidly down from the main ridge and would scarcely be 
tenable against an enemy attacking from thence, and they w'ould in 
any case be unlikely, though not impossible, sites for habitation or 
refuge. Moreover, if these “ spur-dykes ” had been intended to 
defend the spurs one would have expected some kind of entrance to 
have been provided for access through the dyke to the spur, but such 
appears not to have been the case. Another curious feature is that 
the six spurs** which are furnished witlr these dykes are not only 
limited to the i^^-mile stretch of Downs between the River Adur on 
the east and the Petworth-Chichestcr road on tire \vcst, but they arc 
divided into three groups of contiguous spurs—two above Steynmg,®^* 
two near Storrington,-* and two near Bignor,*® In two instance a 
single spur has two dykes across its neck separated by a space, in 

<M.. LXL, 36. 

ColLt LIX+ 40, with phit. 
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one case 250 yards, and in the other 500 yards. In each case the 
dyke that is higher up and nearer the main pan of the hiU is larger 
than the one which is lower down the spur. Another feature which 
may suggest a connecting link between some spur-dykes and the 
cross-ridge dykes is the fact that dykes crossing the necks of the two 
spurs near Bignor (Burton Down and Sutton Down) each have a 
small accessory ditch and bank, suggestive of a hedge-bank, placed 
immediately behind and . below the main bank, w^hile one of the 



F%. 33. Kelmldti of ipyr-dyka td cscBf^nqciit near SuIIin^ian 

frfttTfliiB: nif, £lj 


cross-ridge dykes in the western group on Heyshott Down has just 
the same leature at the foot of its larger bank,®^ On the other hand, 
while it is possible that the spur-dykes crossing the relatively long 
spurs of Burton and Sutton Dowms might have served as “ covered 
ways *’ between three neighbouring valleys, such use is most im¬ 
probable in the case of the other spur-dykes. Here the barrier or 
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toll-bar theory may be more applicable, for these dykes might have 
been intended to control traffic ascending the escarpment by means of 
terraced tracks climbing the flanks of the spurs. In tlic four instances 
between Steyning and Storrington the spur-dykes end on andent 
tracks of this kind {Figs. 22, 23). 

This article has been Vi-ritten in order to draw attention once 
more to the chief features of these puzzling earthworks — perhaps the 
most puzzling clement of that culture to which we owe the Celtic 
field-system. The solution will only be found after more work has 
been done on them in other counties, and it is my hope that this 
brief account may help to bring this about. 


SOME ARCHAIC FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRANSPORT IN ULSTER* 

By E. Estyn Evans 

T he methods by which people move themselves and their 
possessions provide a convenient measure of the complexity of 
their civilization. By this standard, if by no other, there are 
some Irish communities which must be classed as primitive, where 
the wheel has hardly penetrated and where woman, the bearer of 
children, was also the bearer of burdens until tiic ass came to her 
rescue during the course of the nineteenth century. WTiile the little 
ass was conquering Ireland, apparently ina Scotland,^ the spoke- 
wheeled Scottish cart was invading the island from the same quarter,^ 
slowly replacing the block-wheeled Irish car which seems to have 
become general from the late XVUth century in all but the most back¬ 
ward parts and which, in turn, was preceded by the sUde-car and the 
sled. 

It seems a far cry from the humble Irish “ wheel-car ” to the 
l^endaiy- chariots of the conquering Celtic horsemen, but the wide 
gap was partly hlled by successive intrusive cultures bringing other 
types of wheeled vehicles which equally failed to survive in the Irish 
environment, Arthur Young records that improving landlords tried 
unsuccessfully to introduce English waggons on their estates in the 
XVTIIih century.^ Social and economic conditions, as well as 

■ I ratruzlcil ihc lillc lo and dm^n mial of my ncampki fkani U\mkt becmiH; t am 
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difficulties of terrain, have favoured small vehicles—the slide-car and 
its derivative the one-horse carl, wliich in various forms is universally 
employed for a^cultural transport. Here and there, however, the 
slide-car precariously survives, side by side with other simple transport 
devices which will first be discussed. 

The carrying net, to judge by its simplicity and wide distribution 
among the world’s food-gatherers, is the most primitive of all transport 
agencies. Nowadays the reticule, like the shopping-basket, has urban 
associations, but the versatile basket has many agricultural uses, 
notably in handling Ireland’s most typical products, turf and potatoes. 
Basket-making appears to be most vigorous along certain, rivers, 
lakes and sea coasts where early settlement is archacologically attested, 
and a hint of the mesolithic origin of the coiled baskets used in the 
Aran Islands to carry food to field-workers is to be found in the 
bone pin employed in their construction.* Larger baskets or creels 
are to be distingubhed from hand baskets both in their method of 
construction and in their uses. They are made in a fixed position, 
the standards being stuck in the ground, as for the framework of the 
Boyne coracle. The back basket, slung from the shoulder, is employed 
where conditions make animal transport difficult or impmsible, for 
example in gathering sea-weed on rocky shores or carrying turf 
(peat) from the drying-fields to the stacks. This work is often done 
by women and children. The hand-barrow, crudely made examples 
of which serve with surprbing efficiency on mountain farms, finds its 
most regular use among fishermen for transporting nets to the boats, 
but a special variety, fitted with a laige creel, b utilized by turf 
carriers in Co. Armagh.® Large band-barrov%’s carried by six men 
and capable of moving half a ton arc said to have been employed by 
famine-wall builders a century ago in the Moume Mountains, Co. 
Dowm. 

An even simpler device b the burden rope used for canning hay, 
rushes or whins (gorsc). The ropes may be made of straw, tough 
grasses, rushes, tow, horse-hair, or the i^vistcd fibres of bog fir. Under 
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the stimulus of the peasant practice of “ striving " or camping,”* 
enormous loads are still sometimes transported in this way. One of 
the methods of lifting the burden has been described to me as follo\vs : 
passing the looped rope around the load, the bearer will throw himself 
on his back on top of it, kick his heels into the air to jerk himself up,^ 
and stagger along almost completely concealed. Similarly harvest 
sheaves have been seen piled on a pony’s back ” so that they resemble 
walking straw-stacks.”’ In Co, Fermanagh, and probably in other 
districts, a ring of straw analagous to the porter’s carrying pad is 
placed on the back of an ass or pony to steady a sack of corn or a 
bundle of hay. The ring, some 15 in. in diameter, is known as a 
“ suggan,” a term more generally applied to the straw rope which 
serves a multitude of purposes about the farm. 

'Women have taken their full share of burden-bearing in spring, 
w'hen the men were busy with spade and horse work ; and tlie carrying 
of manure in back-baskets seems to have been their special task. 
So it was in the Scottish Highlands, where “ square wickerwork 
panniers with sUp-bottoms were formerly employed. Similar creels 
with hinged bottoms, known in Co. Fermanagh as “ bar dogs,” are 
nowadays hung in pairs from a donkey's straddle or crutch (Fig. 2^). 
They are used not only for farm-yard manure but, around the coasts, 
for wrack also. Manure panniers of this type are recorded from 
XVIIIth century Devon.® Turf creels, of much the same pattern, 
normally lack the hinged bottom. A specialised wooden frame for 
carrying faggots on the straddle is illustrated in Fig, 24, 4, from Co. 
Cavan. Devices for transporting cans of milk or water by pack animal 
are used in the same county. Water carrying in fact absorbs a good 
deal of woman’s time, particularly in limestone districts where the well 
may be half a mile from the house. Where supplies must be trans- 
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ported For livestock a barrel fitted on a sted is sometimes used, a 
contrivance found also in Sweden.*® 

The wheel-barrow in its most characteristic Irish form, without 
sides, is also pressed into service for conveying milk cans or supplies 
of water, but its chief function is to transport frcshly-cut turf from the 
bog-face to the spread-Jield. This is the turf-barrow that Crawford 
photographed in Co. Monaghan some years ago and published in 
Almost every bog has its own style of barrow, adapted 
in detail to varying surface conditions and to different methods of 



cutting, loading and spreading the turf, but the general principles 
governing its construction arc clear. The body is low and fiat to 
facilitate loading and unloading, which involves tipping the barrow 
so that the turves are unbroken. It must be as light as possible : no 
iron is used apart from a thin t)Te on the broad solid wheel or 
“ trundle.” If the condition of the bog makes an exceptionally large 
and wide wheel necessary, it may be lightened by being spoked 
(Fig. 25, 2). Legs are short and o^n become mere lugs, permitting 
the barrow to be swung sideways by the turf-cutter for his convenience 
when loading direct from the cutting-face. On some very soft bogs 
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curved runners lake the place of legs (Fig. 25, a) ; the result is a 
hybrid comparable with the wheeled sledge of Scandinavia,^® Wales*® 
and other parts of Western Europe. Although 1 have not seen the 
wheeled sledge in Ireland, the simple two-runner sled or " slipe ” 
to be discussed later is sometimes employed for turf-transport, and an 
interesting variant is the roller-slipe. It was to be seen until recently 
in Co* *Anirim and I have heard of it also in Go. Meath. 

The rollcr-slipc (Plate II a) ha*s considerable interest for students 
of transport typologv', but it would be rash to make exirav-agant 
claims for it as a survival of the pre-wheel stage. It would appear to 
be designed to meet the specialized needs of transport in damp bogs, 
adapting the principle of the loose log roller commonly employed for 
shifting heavy boats or large stones. I have not been able to trace 
parallels to this roller-vehicle. It is true that Hugh Miller, describing 
conditions in Cromarty in the late XVlIIth century, writes of “ basket- 
woven conical carts with rollers of wood, for bearing out the manure 
in Spring,” but although he goes on to say that “ there was not a 
wheeled cart in the parish,”** I cannot feel entirely satisfied that his 
“ rollers ” w-erc not disc-wheels. Miller, however, was a trained and 
accurate obsert-er, and his roller carts would come close to the sought- 
for prototype of the wheel in north-western Europe.*® l^eudo roller- 
carts, as Haddon pointed out,*® are frequently seen in Ireland : 
they are ordinary carts, or alternatively platforms capable of holding 
heav^' stones, fitted with wooden field-rollers to which they impart 
added weight* 

The sled or “ slipe ” to which reference was made above is in 
very general use throughout Ulster, in lowland farms as well as in 
mountain districts. It is mainly employed for moving heavy stones, 
but ser\^C5 also for conveying farm implements to the fields. In 
many parts, however, a special “ slide ” Is made for transporting the 
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wheel-less plough (Fig. 26, i). It closely resembles the English 
example illustrated by Stevens,^’ and the Swedish plough-runner 
figured by Berg and equated by him with the single-runner sledge or 
guide-runner,^® Danish and Latvian examples are also cited. The 
Irish slide is made out of a length of a small tree trunk, split longi¬ 
tudinally : slide-car runners are made in the same way. A simple 
iron runner has taken the place of the wooden slide In some parts of 
Ulster. I illustrate an iron plough-slide from Co. Down (Fig. 26, 2), 
A more primitive version of the platform slipe is the forked 
runner sled, prepared from a suitable tree such as hollyby nailing 
a few boards or branches across the fork and trimming the end for 
attaching a drag chain (Fig. 26, 3). 1 have seen a much lighter 

forked vehicle, for human haulage, employed for dragging two or 
three bags of turf down a mountain track {Fig. 26, 4), but the forked 
sled seems to be almost exclusively used for hauling stones. In 
addition to its great natural strength and ease of loading, it has the 
advantage that it can be hauled over trackless boulder-strewn hill¬ 
sides, where it will to some extent make its own path. The forked 
sled, which the Abbe Brcuil claims to have identified on Iberian 
sculptured stones of the megalithic period,-^ is doubdess the ancestor 
of the platform sled, and the present-day utilisation of similar though 
larger triangular sleds for tran.sporting monoliths in Assam*^ strengthens 
the probability that the forked sled played a similar role in megalithic 
Europe. The question of man haulage raises no difficulties : in 
Assam “ enough ropes are provided to enable large numbers of men 
to pull - and as many as a hundred pullers may work on one 
rope.’'“ Berg cites examples of the forked sled from south Sweden 
and many other parts of northern and western Europe.Its dis- 
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tributiona! correlation with areas of megalithic culture may be 
significant.** 

Some roughly-made two-runner slipcs taper to the front {Fig, 
26, 5 ; see also Plate II a) in a way which su^csts derivation from 
the forked slipe, but the usual type is rectangular and shod with iron 
(Fig. 26, 6), These slipcs may have uprights or end-boards inserted 
at front and rear to support loads of turf or timber, but when loose 
material is to be transported the box slipe is used (Fig. 26, 7). This 
vehicle has deep runners set close together for ease of tipping its 
load of soil, gravel or manure. With it soil is traditionally transported 
in spring, during the preparation of the seed bed, from one part of 
the field to another, for example from the lower side of sloping fields 
to the top. Soil is also spread on any rock outcrops which ploughing 
and erosion have revealed, and it is often sliped, even on level fields, 
from the headlands towards the centre. These practices are now 
confined to hilly and backward districts, but more widespread is the 
hauling of manure to the fields with the box slipe. The .Scandinavian 
dung-sleds are similarly constructed, but the body is concave and 
may point to derivation from a dug-out trough.*® Boat-shaped 
dug-out manure sleds are in fact known from Finland, Hungary 
and Spain.** 

I think it probable that the Irish box-sUpe has been similarly 
evolved from the dug-out sledge, borrowing runners perhaps from 
the platform slipe. In this connexion reference should be made to a 
number of problematical dug-out vessels from Irish bogs which, 
while they must be classed as boats, seem also from their small size 
and perforated ends to have been designed for dragging. Such 
amphibian vessels would be well adapted to the lake-strewn boggy 
country which covered much of ancient Ireland. I may cite the 
dug-out recently recovered from a bog at DuUaghan, Co. Tyrone,** 
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and a boat-shaped '* cradle ” from Carney Hill, Finvoy, Co. Antrim. 
Dug-oui trunk-sledges arc known in the Samoyed and Ostiak cultures, 
and the Lapps also use them.®* Boats fitted with runners for porterage 
have been described from South America.*^ 

Another version of the slipe is used in some districts for carrying 
the large cocks (ricks or huts) of hay or com which is left to mature 
in this form in the harvest fields. The rick-slipe consists of a large 
platform fitted with two runnere and having a hinged rear-board to 
facilitate the sliding of a complete cock on to the slipe. The developed 
rick-shifter,” howev'er, is fitted with a windlass and mounted on a 
pair of small wheels. But one frequently secs hay being sliped to the 
haggard by the simple expedient of passing a rope round the cock and 
dragging it along much as the Eskimo seal-hunter will trail home his 
prey.^^ Alternatively a single runner may be inserted under the 
cock to assist in the sliding : in North Antrim a long iron runner, 
upturned at the rear so as to grip the load, is used for the 
purpose. 

Finally a curious slipe-likc implement made for the special 
purpose of crushing clods is worth, recording. I have seen it only in 
Co. Down, where it is termed a “ slipe.” The runners are protnded 
merely for the convenience of transporting it from farm to field. 
Its heavy platform is constructed of strong boards set crossways and 
overlapping like the planks of a clinker-built boat (Fig. 26, 8), Again 
wc find Scandinavian parallels ; both clod-crushers and harrows 
fitted with runners arc known from Sweden-** No doubt the clod- 
slipe, as we may call it, is a specialization dcriv^ed froni the platform 
slipe. Scebohm refers to an XVUIth century Yorkshire custom of 
drawing a sled sidcw'ays to smooth the surface of meadows or to spread 
dung.** 
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The Ulster wheeUlcss car or sUdC'car was discussed half a century 
ago by Haddoo, who pointed out its ethnological interest and 
evolutionary significance.®^ He was not aware of the wide distribution 
of the slide-car in the Old World, and his suggestion that it was the 
forerunner of the single-horse cart seems to have been anticipated by 
von Knorring, vk-ho had made similar observations on the Finnish 
slide-car over a century ago.®* Thanks to the extensive researclics of 
Gdsta Berg we now have a far wider geographical background against 
which to set the problem of the slide-ear and the wheel, Brielly 
stated, the distribution of the slide-car extends from Highland Britain 
and the Baltic lands through the mountain belt of cast-central Europe 
to the Ukraine and Great Russia, and eastwards through Siberia to 
China, Siam and the Indian Deccan. Berg’s conclusion, based on 
this peripheral distribution and on historical and technical evidence, 
is that while Haddon's view of the evolution of the single-horse cart 
from the slide-car is indisputable, that evolution took place, not tn 
the British Isles, but in remote times in the interior of Asia.®* He 
does not, it seems to me, make sufficient allowance for the Independent 
discovery of the wheel from the log-roller in north-western Europe, 
but we arc not concerned to go into these larger questions here. 
It will serv'c a more useful purpose to discuss the types and functions 
of the Ulster slide-cars, “ strange survivals,” in Haddon’s words, 
“ from the twilight of history,” 

There is a tendency, especially among historical writers, to express 
surprise at the persistence of this primitive vehicle into the XV’IUth 
or early XlXth century while ignoring its contemporary survival, yet 
the sUdc-car can be studied in tlic field and not merely in documents. 
Despite its admirable suitability to the transport needs of peasant 
farmers on steep hUIsidcs, however, the Ulster slide-car is not likely 
to suni'ive much longer except in a state of final degeneration, and 
it is therefore important to gather together and record such information 
as can still be gleaned. 
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I have seen the slide-car in operation not only in Co. Antrim, 
in the deep glens of the east coast where Haddon came across it, but 
also in Tyrone, Londonderry, Fermanagh, Cavan and Donegal, and 
I have little doubt that some trace of it could be found in the otlier 
three Ulster counties if persistent enquiry were made. At any rate there 
can be no doubt that, as historical record and folk memory alike 
testify, slide-cars were in regular use in all but the most improved parts 
of-Ulster down to the Great Famine of a century ago,®’ a crisis which 
has been well described as the end of the prehistoric era in Ireland. 
In localities where they are almost completely forgotten a rough slide- 
car may still be hastily knocked together for some special purpose and 
then thrown aside to fill a gap in a hedge, a function served by out¬ 
worn farm implements of ail kinds. But where they are in regular 
seasonal use they are more elaborately made and fall into sev'eral types, 
forming a standard part of the material equipment of the farm. 

The Glens of Antrim slide-cars show least decline. They arc 
invariably fitted with runners or ** shoes,” made out of a split branch 
about a ft. long and secured to the ends of the shafts with a wooden 
pin and an iron ring know n as a “ bowman.’^’ They can thus be readily 
replaced when worn out. The Tyrone-Londonderry-Donegal slide- 
cars also have slices ; in Tor)* Island they are said to be unusually 
“ long and slanting.”®® The shoe is known in Co. Tyrone as the 
“ spag." The Fermanagh-Cavan slide-cars have no runners, but 
they are altogether more roughly made and degenerate and they 
may have tost this original feature. It must be obser\'cd, however, 
that neither the Welsh®* nor the Scottishexamples of slide-cars 
which have been published have shoes. Long runners occur in one 
Swedish example figured by Berg, “ but most of his ill ust radons do not 
show them. It is not clear what significance the runner has, for 
example whether it should be considered as a relic of the sled-runner, 
but it would seem to be a characteristic feature of the Ulster slide-car. 
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1 have not seen a. man-hauled slide-car in Ireland, excepting the 
forked turf-carrier shown in Fig, 36, 4, The rod-frame for holding the 
load on a Swedish man-hauled hay-slide'*^ is curiously paraUeled in 
the Antrim corn-slide (Fig. a,^, ; Plate II b). A hooped osier frame 

is found also in Finland,*® and the side-supports on the Welsh slide* 
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car arc vcr)* similar^ though translated into iron,^* Tlic Ulster 
slide-ear in m simplest form (Fig. 27, [-3) may be used for carrying 
stones, but it would seem to have no advantage and some disadvantages 
for this purpose when compared with the slipc,^* These cross-slatted 
slides are variants of the basic unit of the Glens slide-car (Fig. 27, i ) 
the function of which is to support a large creel or “ kisli ” which is 
lashed on (Fig. 27, 6 ; Plate II c}. Its main purpose is to carry turf 
from the mountain bogs down steep tracks to the valleys : a typical 
creel will measure 5 ft. by 3! ft. A smaller creel (4 ft. by 3J ft.) is 
kept for transporting manure to the fields, It is interesting to note 
that the ass, popularly regarded as ubiquitous in Ireland, has not 
succeeded in fully establishing iLsclf tn the north-eastern counties, 
probably for climatic reasons.^® It is a rare animal tn nearly every 
district where the slide-car survives, and it is possible that the crccl- 
ass has ousted the slide-car as turf and manure carrier in other parts 
of Ireland. 

The box slidc-car (Fig. 27, 4) may be an old variant of tlie box- 
slipc, or merely a modem substitute for the kish, the art of making 
w'hich is fast decaying. Similarly the rod-frame oi' the com-slipe is 
almost forgotten, a few standards lashed together taking its place. 
In these and other ways the slide-car is steadily degenerating : it is 
already almost too late to secure a full series for preservation in a 
Folk Museum.®"' The skilfully made straw harness of the slide-car 
pony (plate II c) is no longer to lie found. Dying also is die folk-lore 
of the slide-car, with whatever light it may ihrou.’ on former customs 
and usages. Unfortunately the practice of moving to summer 
pastures (boolcying)®® has decayed so long ago in these areas that the 
use of the slide-car for transport between the permanent and seasonal 
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dwelUngs cannot now be proved, but I think it is safe to assume that, 
as in Scandinavia, this was a characteristic usage. At the present 
time the Irish slide-car is almc^t exclusively kept for drawing turf 
from the mountain bogs. I have not seen it employed for carrying 
hay, one of its principal functions in Sweden, as in parts of W ales, 
but it may have been so used before rotation grasses were sown for 
hay, when the crop was saved from mcarings and marginal tracts. 

While a discussion of wheeled vehicles would be out of place 
here, a few observations may be made on the now' nearly obsolete 
block-w'heclcd carts variously known as Irish cars, wheel-cars, dog 
cars or low-backed cars (Plate 11 b). Tliey grade into larger spoke- 
wheeled carts of many designs and specializations, but the essentia! 
difference lies in the revolving axle, bearing disc-wheels which lie 
between tlie shafts under the body. Most writers on the subject 
have regarded the block-wheeled car as an intermediate stage between 
the slide-car and the spoke-wheeled cart, and "ive may accept this 
view W'ithout committing ourselves as to the time or place of the 
evolutionary' process. Much more archaeologica] ei.'idence, from 
bog-finds for example, is needed before the history of the block wheel 
in the British Isles can be written. If rollers had been employed with 
slide-cars the impact of the spoked w'bect, coming w'itb continental 
invaders, may well have resulted in the modification of the roller 
into the solid w'heel with rotating axle. 

The Irish car lives on partly bccavise its construction and cost 
arc within the capacity' of poor peasant communities. Under certam 
environmental conditions, however, the block-wheeled car has certain 
advantages w'hich explain its survival. It will carry' much larger 
loads than the slide-car on steep mountain tracks where ordinary 
spoked wheels could not be used. Its chief advantages lie in the 
strength of the small solid w'heel and in the rotating axle which permits 
one wheel to act as a brake on the other. The whole outfit is sturdy 
yet light and w'iil take a toss without coming to harm. 

The shafts of the car, strongly reminiscent of the shafts of a 
slide-car, widen from about two feet apart at the front to four feet at 
the rear, where they project as “ trams,” a feature of all types of 
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Irish carts. To escape the wheels, and also to pro\ide a fairly level 
door, the body of the car is lifted on struts at the back. The wheel 
is little more than two feet in diameter and the rim is from two to 
two and a half inches wide. It is generally shod with a hoop, like 
alt Irish w'hecls, but 1 have seen examples in Co. Dovm shod with two 
strakes. The three segments of the wheel, made of ash or sycamore, 
are dowelJed together like the head of a barrel. To give extra strength 
and a better grip for the 2-inch square iron axle, which is tightened 
through the wheel with four wedges driven into a square iron box, 
the outside of the wheel, in Co. Down at any rate, thickens tosvards 
the centre, where it is live or six inches through. 

The spoked wheel came into general use in Ireland during the 
course of the XIXth century, when suitable roads were already in 
existence Consequently the spoked wheel is relatively light and has 
little dish : and the block wheeled car has been able to hold its own, 
for the specialised purpcee of turf carrying, in the sleep-sided valleys 
of the Antrim Plateau, in the western Moume Mountains of Co. 
Down, and in a few other isolated mountain districts.** A full study 
of these archaic vehicles is urgently needed before their types and 
lore have fallen into oblivion.®”' 
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THE ROUND-CHIMNEYED FARM-HOUSES OF NORTHERN 

PEMBROKESHIRE 

Bv Cyril Fox 

T he round-chimneyed larm-houscs of northern Pembrokeshire 
have been well-known to students of vernacular building in 
Britain since Romilly Allen published his classic paper on eight 
of them nearly 50 years ago.^ Three more examples have since been 
located, two of which, Crofiufty and Gam, prov'ide me with an 
opportunity to consider aspects of the problem this house-type presents^® 
Croftufty is in Whitchurch parish, 350 yards north of Nine 
Wells. I visited it in with the goodwill of the landowner, Mr. 
Evan Davies, but was not permitted by the tenant to sec the whole 
of llie interior.® The cast elevation—now the front—is gaunt; the 
semi-dormer windows and the flatness of pitch of the llmew'ashed slate 
roof suggests that an upper floor was inserted in the XVIlItli century, 
and the front wall raised. The porch and outhouse are obvious 
additions. On the west side (Plate III, a) an ontshut or penthouse, 
the chimney stack with roofed oven at foot, and a projecting wing 
diversify the elevation. The sketch plan (Fig. sB) shows that the house 
Ls essentially a span-roofed rectangular structure, and that the principal 
room is in the middle. With its cavernous hearth, its sloping floor 
partly of rock and partly of slate paving, its slate benches and small 
deep-set windows this is an unforgettable peasant interior. The 
ceiling beam and joists are rough work ; there was indeed no good 
craftsmanship to be seen. The present doorway is original, but the 
main entry to the house was probably, by analogy with other such 
houses, on the oppasite side, providing a through passage now' masked 
by the outshut and by a wooden staircase lighted by the modem 

* A. RdmUlv AUcn, OM rKrmhDyM 4 widi mimd iitinutcya near Ss. DavidV^' Arth* 1902, 

pp. 

* Two, Trelddyr Croaiifty* ww pUmi on trcml in 19411 "few Dr, L CL Pcaiic (TTW Wfhh HmuT 
p, 150) i the. third (Qom} vm% dbcovcrtii by myicEriind my wife {1941:1). 

* Dr+ r* CL Pcflie Acicxnnpariied ituc s but fpr uny cnoft b plwi nr dcscriplioifk I iini n^pniuiblr. 
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windoN^r seen in the Plate. CroFtufty then originally was probably of 
three-room plan with cross-passage^ with no outshut but with one 
projection, that of the stack. 
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Fig, afl. Gmfmfty, Whitchurch, PEmbrohcshiir 

The farmhouse of Gam in Llanychacr parish is aligned south-east 
and north-west down a steepish slope with its principal (north-east) 
front facing the farmyard. A farm-building—bam with stable—is 
continuous with the house at a lower level, but there is no inter¬ 
communication. Adjacent names on the 6 in, map (to N.W.)— 
Garn Wood and Pen-rhiw-gam—illustrate its former importance. 
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ASPECTS OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


The entrance is beside the white-washed chimney-stack projecting 
from the house haJfway along its length; this is well seen in Plate [ II b. 
Mrs. Bateman is the owner of Gam ; her family—the sumame being 
Rees—has been farming it for several generations. The house was 
originally thatched ; the galvanized iron roof seen in the photograph 
was pul on when she was a young girl, Plate III c shows the wash¬ 
house built onto the chimney stack, and, to the left of this, a lesser 
projection—the '* scullery ” oulshut. In Plate IV a, taken from the 
east side, the span-roofed structure can be seen as a whole, with 
another outshut (masked by the washing) ; the bam and an out¬ 
building are in the foreground. 

The plan of the house, Fig. 29, which Mrs. Bateman kindly allowed 
me to prepare, suggests that the span-roofed portion (shown in black) 
is aU of one build, but the possibility of the southern room (" second 
room " on plan) being an addition cannot be excluded. Gam is not 
a large house ; the living-room measures only 14 ft. 8 in, by 15 ft. i in., 
the additional area of the great Fireplace being 6 ft. to in. by 5 ft. o in. 
The darkness of this room can hardly be exaggerated ; I was in it 
for several minutes before any idea could be formed of the character 
of the ceiling. The only sources of light arc the window in the deep 
recess where meals are taken (Plate IV b), the window at the back 
of the figure in Plate III c and a glass pane in the main roof above 
this outshut. Tlie eating recess mentioned above is in part original, 
for a roof truss rests on the lintel of its opening ; it now forms 
(see plan) pari of an extended outshut which looks like early XlXth 
century v»’ork, and which blocks what was probably a second doorway 
to the cross-passage, The cupboard and the stairs are to be associated 
with this development, As for the opposite (scullery) recess, this is 
possibly an addition, for the outer lace of its wall is vertical whereas 
the adjacent house wall has a batter (Plate III c). The lintels of both 
these recesses arc plastered over : they arc probably wreckwood r 
that of the fireplace certainly is, for the trenail holes are visible. 

In Mrs. Bateman’^s childhood this living room was open to the 
roof; there is now a board ceiling In three planes, the boards in the 
centre being probably nailed to the collar beams of the roof trusses 
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ROUND-CHIMNEYED FARMHOUSES 

(Fig. 31c). There arc two of theses the room being of three bays; the 
feet of the principais are visible, springing from the wall below the 
ceiling. They are not heavy, and are rough in character ; but it 
must be remembered that they only had to support a light roof- 
covering—thatch. There is 3 small opening (Fig. 29) in the cross¬ 
wall dividing the living room from the passage, near the fire, to 
enable the master to speak to his man, or to ask a visitor his business. 
This hole had been blocked, and was recently discovered. 

Below the plan, on Fig. 29, an axial section has been drawn ; this 
shows that the fall in the ground level enabled a loft lighted by upper 
windows—seen in the Plates—to be constructed at the lower end of 
the house without altering the roof level. The passage, and the 
room into which one steps down, have accordingly fiat ceilings fermed 
by the floor boards of the loft. The unchamfered joists supporting 
these ceilings run axially from cross-wall to gable wall ; the former 
W'all is only 6 ft. high, being surmounted by a wooden partition. 
Originally the loft was open to the living room and had no partitions 
of any sort ; Mis. Bateman in her childhood slept there " in the open ” 
with her tilde brother and sister. The loft then was like those of the 
Pembrokeshire croft cottages described in i 937 i * XiXth cen¬ 

tury wooden stairway may be held to have replaced a ladder, such as 
has survived to our day in dicse cottages. A boxed-in principal is seen 
in this loft which is now ceiled ; a roofitruss of the same character as 
those in the living room then is indicated—this will be discussed 
later—and the two rooms and passage are demonstrably of one date 
and build. The loft was, however, unusual in having considerable 
head room, the wall-tops being some 4 ft. above the floor, permitting 
sizeable side-windows. In the older houses recorded by Allen such 
garrets or lofts as are present are of triangular section (see Llaethdy, 
lus Fig. 4) the wall-top being at floor level. To maintain this section, 
the wall-top and the roof-ridge of one half of the house may both be 
lower than the other half (see Trcfaiddan, his Fig. 14), Alignment 
down a slope, as at Gam and Llaethdy, is characteristic of much 
early vernacular building in Britain. 

• Cyril F«W. » 9 J 7 . Pp. 437-^, op. Rg, 3. 
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The stack of the fireplace of the “ third ” room at Gam projects 
on the external gable (inside the bam), and is shallow and broadi J 
think it is an insertion ; the chimney is level with the plane of the 
gable w-all, the projection of the stack fading clumsily into this plane, 
Tlie Hanking buttress showTi in the plan is rudely constructed of large 
boulders, but is probably not earlier than the mid-XVIIIth century ; 
some rebuilding of this gable has probably taken place. 

Turning to the up|)er end of the house, a round-arched (plastered) 
doorway—tlie only architectural feature other than the great stack which 
the house possesses -leads, up two steps, to the “ second room " on the 
plan which has a ceiling. The cross-wall which divides the living-room 
from ii rises to the ceiling of that room, and probably to the ridge-pole ; 
it may be the original gable of the house, but no straight-joint (to confirm 
this supposition) was seen outside. This room was not entered ; the 
breadth of the cross-wall shown in the plan is only approximate. 

On the evidence, then. Gam dates from a time when a medieval 
feature—the open living-room or Hall—was still customary in the 
houses of well-to-do farmers, but when a renai^ance feature, the 
round-arched doorway, had become current, and when side windows 
to the loft had been introduced ; not later, let us say, than the XVHth 
century'. It is the only round-chimneyed farmhouse known to have 
had an open hall, or an open loft; but those seen by Romilly Allen 
were probably originally all like this, tlie Boor described by him as 
being over the living room having been inserted. 

To sum up two important Features of these round-chimneyed 
structures : wc have at Croftufty a house with a cross-passage but no 
contemporary outshuts ; at Gam a house also with a cross-passage, 
with one contemporary outshut afterwards enlarged and extended, 
and another possibly later. Tlie type represented by them presents, 
as is well known since The [Vetsh House by Dr. I, C. Peate was 
published, many problems. I have nothing to add to what has been 
said by Romilly Allen and Dr. Peate about the round stone chimney, 
which first appears in the Xlfith century in the west.* Hut the last 

* T. H. Turner, Dm^tk m Engimi, and. Ed. [1077!, Caith^ rnTtir pv 147, 

and Stokesay, nftpr p, 16b, In Frrobnskciliire these arc seen ui XTTTtfa century \i-ork A1 Lawhaden 
and ^iannrhicr Cities, and ihc Bkbq-p'* PaliKTr Lmnpbpy^ 
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wonl has not yet been written, as the latter would be the first to admit, 
about outshuts, and we have yet to discuss the partly exposed wall- 
tops of the houses. Dr. Peate's remark on the cross-passage, that it 
“ may originally have been related to the similar passage-way in the 
long houses/’ moreover, requires examination. 
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pThc interest of this comparative study will be increased by a 
distribution map of the houses. In Fig. 30 the eight houses described 
by Allen are marked, together with Treleidyr, Croftufty and Gam. 
Ten are concentrated in the St. David’s peninsular area ; Gam is an 
outlier near the north coast. 

The wall-tops may be taken first. If the house-wall of Gam on 
the right-hand side of Plate IV b be examined with a magnifying glass 
it will be seen that the corrugated iron roof rests on its top, which is 
slated and sloped to throw the water off. Romilly Allen records and 
illustrates this constructional feature in those of the houses he visited 
which retained their original thatched roofe ; Forth Mawr, Hendrc 
Einon and Trcfaiddan, though he does not comment on it.* We 
may fairly assume then that we are dealing with an original constme- 

* l». pp. igi, 33, Tigi. 14, 13, 16, and pt ikong p. aa. 
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tiotial feature which was allowed to survive to the XXth century in 
an out-of-the-way comer of Gam farmhouse. 

I have observed the same technique in Caithness ; Fig. 31 a is from 
a sketch made in 1947 of a croft on the Latheron Road in that 
county.^ One or two slabs are placed in a sloping position on the 
broad wall-top on the inner edge of which the framed roof-truss 
rests. This supports a skin of thin boards on which turves are laid 
and then thatch—to a southern Englishman very inadequate thatch. 
It barely reached the wall-face, as is shown in Plate iVc, a photograph 
of a similar croft in Lancrgill, Caithness. The Latheron Road roof 
is a XIXth century type ; earlier Uniisses arc built up on a curve as in 
Fig* 3181 a section of a ruined croft at Spital.* Here a slot is left in 
the wall for the principal which extends upwards from close to the 
floor ; it is made of “ bits and pieces ” of WTeckwood. The technique 
in genera] Is characteristic of houses in Orkney ; it is seen in my 
Fig. 34 and Plate V a, the latter after A. Roussell.* 

The Caithness crofls not only provide parallels to the partly 
exposed wall-top of Gam, but also indicate the probable character 
of the invisible roof-trusses of this house. One of these is sketched in 
Fig. 31C ; the position of the lower edge of the thatch in this figure is 
that shown in the drawing of Rhoson Uchaf by Romilly Allen, 

It will naturally be asked why the western tip of Pembrokeshire should 
show the same curious Mature of the partly-exposed wall-top as northern 
Scotland. It is I think partly because environmental conditions arc 
similar in both regions. In the first place they are exposed to fierce 
gales, as is shown by the use of wreckwood. In constructing 
houses, if there arc no eaves, the risk of the roof being carried away 
bodily is reduced. In the second place these countrysides are mainly 
treeless, and economy has to be practised in the use of sawn 
timber ; a roof set on the inner faces of the wall-tops uses much less 
w'ood than one set on the outer faces. It is however certain that 

^ r Mm to Mr. Muiray "rhrdpjatljd of Dnlz for sbowifkg me ihw. 

■ cT. A. Rcimctl.. " Norv Building Custoim in Lhc Scotiiih 19^ ■ nc^r Fig. 

p, 

• &ec Mho hifl Fiy. 43^ NcUur Brmieelcti. 
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housebuilders do not necessarily react in the same way to identical 
conditions, and the similar characteristics in north and south Britain 
must primarily be due to the former existence of common cultural 
traditions. The link which made a technique common to ^e two 
areas was surely provided by seaborne trade and traffic using the 
“ Atlantic route ” along the west coast, which we know has dis¬ 
seminated cultures along the highland zone ’ of Britain since 
the 3rd millennium B.C.^^ I should, therefore, expect to find roof- 
structures similar to those in Caithness at suitable points all along the 
western coasts north of Pembrokeshire, if 1 could look for them. 

I should add that 1 am not ignoring the Black Houses j they are 
not relevant, for in them the wall-tops are not protected. It may 
be that the technique of the partly-exposed wall-tops extends former 
south than Pembrokeshire ; Sdlly, from information received, is a 
probable location,^* 

t now turn to the problem of the ouishuts which Allen calls 
" recesses.** He says: “ the most remarkable feature in the construction 
of die houses *’ {at St. David*s) " is the device adopted for increasing the 
area of the ground floor without making a roof of unduly wide span. 
This is done by adding what may be termed side aisles, as in church 
architecture.’’^ Allen describes eight houses, but provides platu for 
only two of them ; a third " typical ground plan ” is in part imaginary 
and certainly not typical of his group as a whole. Dr. I. C. Peate 
in The Welsh hhuse re-examines Allen’s material—38 years later ; 
he notra the disappearance of half the houses and the modernization 
of others (p. 15 8). 


11 PiTsonali^ ^ Bribdii, 41I1 ed., pp. M -14, 2 t-sa, tiff. • sntt M*p B. 

“ I made iliH poinl in the 1949 Rhind Inturei at EdiBbm^; and DrJ. S, Riehajilacm, fcnwK 
Inipector of StcMsnt Mcmumenl* fe Srttl^, wto ^ 
wealm M*iti of StOltand. Iti R-CAuH.M, Scoll^ glli Report. Outer 

inaS D. ijv it D lilted ihal the ptanTig of the tflof-fimmewoek on the nmer edge of the wnib a 
“ a mocte cTconamtctuiii oniy flow pa^ng out of uk in the iatandt." But no arehiieciunl dmi^tnsi, 
qe i^fcltiwe U> ittdtvidiut itfuetiwei, ue 
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*0U L Hou«; Go^IthI oti the Alvenoe 1 lake the Sel««n ™mp)e reom Plate 19b 

of B, Oliver, Tht Cotlaga <if Etsltind.) 
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The oldest houses arc those with pointed entrance doorways : 
Llacthdy, Trefaiddan and Gwrhyd Bach^® ; I have planned two of 
them from Allen's data and have copied his plan of Llaethdy^ indicating 
on each where the span-roofed structure probably (or certainly) 
ended and the “ recess ” began. These arc set out in Fig. 32, with the 
cross-passages and principal room (to the left) arranged to corres- 
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pond. The great fireplaces are emphasized, and all the recesses 
are named, but lateral rooms arc ignored. Llacthdy and Gwrhyd 
Bach have no less than eleven such recesses between them, all much 
the same size ; those of the latter house are vaulted in stone. Such 
construedons are it is clear, not casual accredons but part of the 
original designs, and therefore medieval. Trefaiddan suggests how- 
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ever that in this early phase one recess might suffice,'* as it apparently 
did at a later period at Garo- 

Dr. Pcate thinks that this round-chimneyed house-type of mortared 
stone was initiated by trained masons ■ castlebuilders. I agree • 
for these later medieval houses (? late XVth century) are in an 



Fig. 33, PIsUJ, Kirbirtcf, Orkney 

isolated district where a high tradition of mswoncraft expressed in 
cathedral and college, castle and palace existed throughout the 
middle ages, It is very unlikely that these men invented outshuts ; 
they probably regularized a traditional or informal tendency to 
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extend the floorspacc of dwellings in this way. Some tenants needed 
one outshut (Trefaiddan) others were glad to have several ; both 
demands were satisfied by similar architectural treatment. But the 
formal balance illustrated in particular by the second room at Gwrhyd 
Bach did not last; CrofVufty and Gam suggest that it had no roots in 
the contemporary Celtic spirit, as do Rhoson Uchaf, Hendre Einon, 
Pwllcaerwg and other later houses in Allen’s series. 



S4- Sectiofi, K.irbulCT, Orkney 


We should first consider whether similar outshuts occur elsewhere 
in Britain. They do indeed occur, like the protected walUtops, on 
the Atlantic route, in the far north. I illustrate, in plan and section, 
the living room of Kirbistcr farmhouse on Mai nlan d, Orkney 
(Figs. 33 and 34). The pcat-ncuk and the neuk-beds form an extended 
outshut which is, like most of our Pembrokeshire outshuts, slab-roofed, 
1 illustrate also from RousselPs admirable study a plan (Fig. 33) of 
Tucaberry, Birsay, Mainland which shows (left) two outshuts side by 
side with orthostatic fronts as at Kirbister, and (right) a cross-section 
of living room and outshut. The photograph of the latter (Plate Va) 
is very like our Pembrokeshire examples. This projecting alcove 
structure " says Roussell, ** frequently occurs in Orkney,” but it is 
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unknown in the Shetlands.”^’ They arc much further awayl^* 
The limitations of these northern parallels brings to the fore an 
aspect of our problem hinted at on a previous page. What sort of 
house, what sort of house-plan, was it that the trained masons of 



Fig. 35- Tuisabfrn', Hiraay, Mainland ; plan of tiiCiidlng arnl crotMctuoa ihowins oiiiihut 

UmciI on A. lIntMit Jk'sw BulUi’if L'aAHx i* )*• ^4^1. tWI. 1^ HI 


St. David’s {tx hypoihesi) recast in the form that survives today? One 
cannot study regional types in mortared stone for long without 
realizing how recent is the phase they represent in the history of rural 
vernacular housebuilding. The revival of the Roman tradition in 
the VIItil century referred to by Bede extended slowly from the 

R{>iisecI1 up. €itr, Figi. ss>“5lt Pp' 9^ 53 p ^ qiJ 0 Lalifii|+ p. tia. The author rEgmrda ihtse 

hixua aj Scajtdiiiavi^ but dM not ifauw pamtlcU lo tfu: qubhutt m Standirm^m 

Sir Lindiay Scott hOA JjwnUiprized itl with *ii early Ollic tuLturo^pread lO the and 

[tlomdi *r Srotlaod Cram louth'wotcm Britfin tn hia GaltD-Briluh Olsraia*" 
pp+ 4&-1115. He notes that theme h a very ipccisl impora^ment ol Kaithcm cultiuia in 
ShetSmdi, ^ fil.p p 105- Ho dwcHtne^ arc round m oval In pUtn, and hjivc no dircci relcvMiigi: 
ihcf^qre to pur paroblcitu. 
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churches to secular building for kings and noblesi and thereafter took an 
unconscionable time to spread downwards to such social levels as our 
particular houses represent. There must surely lie immediately 
behind Uaethdy, Trefaiddan and Gwrhyd Bach either sprawling 
constructions on low drystonc walls, the w'oodwork of which was 
limited to the roof and its supports, or buildings wholly of wood and 
wattle. The characters of the parallels we have discovered point to 
the former type as the more probable. 

Dr. 1. C. Peaie has suggested that the Romano-British aisled 
house is the prototype, citing Dr. Ian Richmond’s paper on its possible 
survivals in the Irish tradition.^* This house is of course Celtic, but 
it had no cross-passage. Dr. Feate also discusses the probabilities that 
the AVelsh " House of the Laws *' is the immediate precursor ; but be 
has to admit that, on the literary evidence, this house may have 
had no aisles.^® 

Any proposed prototype of our north Pembrokeshire houses, to 
be acceptable, should satisfy certain conditions. It should be one 
which is archaeologically known to be present in Wales, and which is 
also widespread in the Ckiltic world ; one which has a cross-passage ; 
one in which ” aisles ” are sometimes met with but which are not 
regarded as essential; and one in which dry-stone footings capable 
of being dcv'cloped into slab-protected walls form part of the 
construction. 

I suggest a new candidate for the honour of being the prototy-pe 
of so remarkable a houscplan—the “ platform " house discovered in 
Glamorgan in 1934,** examples of which were excavated in 1936 
and 1938,** and which is now known to be widespread in the Welsh 
uplands** : it was regarded by the excavator as of Dark Age origin, 
though the only example in which datable material was found was 
still in use in the early XIVth century. 

Th£ fu 137 E 

cp. at, p. 

Ck FojSk Fom and Fafttw on M(»unr:iin, GkinDrj!;BD+*' J534, 3 » 5 r' 4 l 3 - 

a Aile™ Fcft. Dinaa Noddfa.'^ CamL, 1337. pp, 1147-368 t A. Fox, £mly WcUh 
Oft Gdii^icr Gotiimofi;' ArcA. Corner, 1939, pp^ 163-199- 
** Rocord«d in RadJimhirc, C. Artk Csmk, 19(39, VP- ^30-333 ; G, & A- Fox, 19^1 

pp. 104-106. Mr. W. j. Hemp rtawa likftt the type a wadaprtad m North Woka. Arck. Ckmfr., 

1949, p. 395. 
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This belief has been justified and a widespread distribution of 
tlie t^-pe suggested, by the excavation by Professor Sean 6 Riordain, 
in Co. Limerick, Ireland, of a house demonstrably of the same 
character, and with Dark Age associations.*^ 

This discovery in Ireland of a platform house-type on approxi¬ 
mately level ground indicates that the “ platform is not an original 
feature of the type, but an adaptation of a lowland house-type to 
hill-slopes. This being so, the little Dark Age house without aisles 



ijGa, R^qiutructiutt aialrcE houw at GlzmianfiLii 

tAflcr Ajkvnk Kitm Ui 1 n7| 


of the Vlth century, also with central posts and cross-passage, ex¬ 
cavated by Messrs. Lethbridge and Da\4d in 1930 on Gatebolm, 
Pembrokeshire-* is the earliest approximately-dated house of this class. 

I illustrate, as an example of the aisled group,Dinas Noddfa, 
Gelhgaer, Glamorgan (Fig. 36a), and its reconstruction, with “ re¬ 
cesses "on either side, in Fig. 36b ■ both from Aileen Fox’s paper of 

■* Roj, Mih Lllp Seetitm C, No- 3, p- 61 ^ FEg. 6. 

■* vIrtA. CtiwAr, 1930^ pp. 3?6S-^74^ 

Amli-linn are the Oniriil and SooUi Hotisa erti Grlligacr Ciominiin. 
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*937 w Auhofola^a Cambrensis. The partial " ou(shuts ” recreated 
here (without any thought of the Pcmbrokcsliire houses, be it said), 
arc a striking feature. 

in my Fig. 37 Professor 0 Riord^n*s house-plan is by his kind 
permission, set out below the Gelligaer house, with its various elements 
similarly disposed. Like the former, it had a row of central posts 
and the upper portion of the building i$ more clearly defined than the 
lower. It had, besides the cross-passage, a diagonal doorway at the 



Vtg. 36b. Rccotiunji^timi (rlcvation Mid croSB^wtropi) pf aialed home al Duiss 

Gcllk^r, Glounargon 

I AClfcf Altoan Fwi hi Arrkr Vrmh., ||HT) 


western angle givdng entry to an annex ; the same feature of a diagonal 
dooi^'ay (but without the annex) is seen in the GclUgacr plan—the 
only house of the five excavated by my wife where it occurs. She 
would consider it to be the earliest of her series. 

An outstanding and constant feature of the house-type we are 
considering is the central row of posts supporting the roof-ridge : 
it is nc\'cr present in the round-chimneyed houses. Tlus is, of course. 
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a serious obstacle to the acceptance of the ^roup as ancestral to these. 
This paper would not have been written, however, had I thought it 
insurmountable; 1 regard such an inconvenient constructional 

feature as the first which is likely to be discarded when an aisled 
house-type is taken over by a people of liighcr technical capacity, or 
when technical capacity improves. To the continental parallels for 
such constructions, recorded by my wife,^^ two can usefully be added ; 
a house with central posts in Stellerburg, Holstein, because it is 
dated to the IXtli or Xth century A.D.-* and a farmstead in Gland 
(South Sweden)®* where there are two buildings side by side, both 
aisled, one having a row of central posts in addition. Occupation 
of this farmstead is held to liave ended about 500 A.D. 

We may well come across, someday, the same relationship in 
Britain ; for central-posted structures in rough carpentiy survive to 
our own time, as the photographs of a field shed at Newtondalc, 
Yorks,, kindly supplied by my friend Mr, Hope Bagenal, F,R,I,B,A, 
show (Plate Vs and c). 

Before ending this paper which, as the reader will have observed, 
is exploratory and not definitive, a word should be said on the cross¬ 
passage in our houses. This widespread feature has not had in 
Britain the attention it demands. In a forthcoming book on regional 
building styles in Monmouthshire®^ it is noted that in the lowlands of 
Britain the passage is inside the hall, while in the highlands (and on the 
Welsh march) the tendency is for it to be outside the hail ; and that 
this tendency may be due to assimilation with the plan of the long- 
house—a comnion highland type. In this the cross-passage is outside 
the living room because it is frequently the “ feeding walk,” concerned 
primarily with the cattle rather than the household. In all the 
round-chimneyed houses of north Pembrokeshire of which we have 
information the passage is outride the living room ; the same 
explanation may justifiably be offered. 

Atth. Owfr., pp. 3 %- 4 . 

“ Olio Sdicd, Zum IVob^Hii ' UriickUidh;* m dtt CfffUxthi^fSr 

CtiiJiiihld, 1535 r Abhr ^ p, II Asod p. fia ET. 

** M, StCflbcffef, Oiand vndrr AUn Jumsldirmf igaSp Flgt 87^ : ef. 136-7, 
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We have as yet no infoirnation on internal divisions, if any, in 
the platform houses, and the row of posts cited as evidence for a 
cross-wall in the Limerick dwelling are surely essential elements of 
the post-and-aisles system. It may be added that there was no 
evidence in the five platform houses excavated by my wife for the 
use of the lower halves as cattle stalls ; the floors were clean and not 
worn into holes. This is additional evidence for relationship between 
the platform house and the round-chimneyed houses under con¬ 
sideration. 


I hope that essay will please my friend Crawford, who so 
helpfully encouraged my earliest efforts in archaeological research. 
None knows better than he the darkness in which we grope for truth, 
and the difficulty of knowing whether we have found it or not. 



THE JURASSIC WAY 
By W. F. Grimes 

O NE of the results of the combined topographical and geological 
approach to the problems of prehistory in recent years has 
been the emergence of the Jurassic Zone as a corridor along which 
early movement between north-eastern and south and south-western 
Britain took place. Sir Cyril Fox was the first to draw attention to 
the Zone in his classic paper on La Tene I brooches* ; and while 
he did not attempt to set out a route in detail, following the suggestion 
of F. J. North that the most likely course would be the Junction 

of the Lias and the Oolite he marked its axial Line for its northern 
part as Fcrriby-Lincoln-Ancastcr-Grantham-Stamfbrd-Northampton- 
Towcester, 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the course of the Jurassic 
Way in greater detail, though still Incompletely, and while touching 
lightly on its signihcance in the earlier phases of prehistory to consider 
anew the part played by it in the spread of Iron Age culture across 
the English Lowland. 

I bad hoped before committing myself to print to complete the 
field-work for the full length of the road from the Humber to the 
Mendips ; but though this has not proved possible because of present- 
day travelling conditions, leaving outstanding points, some of them 
crucial, still unsolved, the main lines of movement are clear enough 
and the rest may follow. In the following paragraphs therefore the 
road is described briefly fi-om north to south. 

From the Humber southw-ards the first part of its course is easily 
enough determined, for tlie topography of this part is in itself simple 
and trends sympathetically with the road’s purpose. Lincoln Edge, 
with its steep scarp looking westward over the V^alc of Trent not only 
proridcs the right topographical conditions, but as Dr. North pointed 
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out® is geological suitable for early movement because of the Lincoln 
Limestone of which it is composed. 

Between Lincoln and just north of Ancaster it is still in use, 
following the scarp of Lincoln Edge (Fig. 39). Just above the latter 
place, however, it ceases to be an enclosed road and swings eastwards, 
away from the scarp, to cross the Ancaster Gap at Ancaster itself. 
Ancaster, like Lincoln, is a perennially significant site in the early 
history of central Lincolnshire i as Mr. Phillips maps have shown,® 
the area is the focus of settlement much of which is no doubt due to 
movement niland along the Slea. Wliether or not there was a Roman 
fort (as distinct from the civil site) at Ancaster the strategic value of the 
position for its two-ivay communication, north and south along Lincoln 
Edge and cast and wat from the Lower Witham into the Upper 
Witham and Trent basin was clearly appreciated by the Romans, as 
it had been by the Iron Age people who built Honington Camp to 
control the gap from the hill above it to the south. 

South of Ancaster there is no sign of an old road apart from the 
Ermin Street, which must be regarded as having replaced the older way. 
Ermin Street itself is as near the Edge as it could conveniently go 
here, for the scarp south of the Gap is much more broken than north 
of it,* and the broad back of the ridge makes for easier going. 

On Harrowby Heath above Grantham, the Jurassic Way meets 
the Saltei^’ Way, coming by way of Threckingham from the Fens. 
Here it must descend to cross the Upper Witham. The ground has 
been much altered by a modem aerodrome, but though a case could 
be made out for a steep descent to the Spitalgate crossing at the 
south end of Grantham, with a steep climb out on the south-west, 
Mr. Phillips has righly emphasised the importance of the Saltersford 
crossing about a mile south of the town and this would seem to be the 
more likely, though now no trace of the road remains on either slope. 

South of Grantham, however, the country becomes more 
difficult. The Salters* Way continues south-westwards along the 
northern scarp of the Northampton Uplands to Barrow-on-Soar and 
beyond ; but loses itself in Chamwood Forest “a too westerly trend 

* An/u joum,. xerv 11937), 80 ff, 
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for our purpose. Our ov^n road must either have set out independently 
from the Witham or have branched southward From it before entering 
the Soar basin. 

The latter course has already been considered by Feahe, who 
traced a likely line by way of Waltham-on-the-Wolds, Stapleford 
(crossing the Eye), Tilton, Daventry (west of) and Edgehill.* In 
this r^ion the nature of the country is such that no course is entirely 
without its problems : this route also has its variations and un¬ 
certainties. At the same time it has every claim to be regarded as 
oitc of the main alternatives in this region ; 1 have not been able to 
study it in detail and have not therefore shown it on my maps. 

The line which 1 have followed here is that of the Sewestern- 
Cottesmore ridge which divides the Soar on the west from the Witham 
and its tributari® on the east ; though broken by streams rising in 
both its flanks its top is broad and featureless and provides a fairly 
unhampered course for the road of undoubted antiquity known as 
Sewestem Lane which runs slightly east of south along it, Sewestem 
Lane crosses the road from Grantham to Barrow-on-the-Soar about 
five miles south-west of Grantham ; it meets the Roman road (Ermin 
Street) about six miles north-w'cst of Stamford. 

From here to Stamford there b no sign at present of the con¬ 
tinuation of our route in a prehistoric form ; indeed, the map 
suggests that Sewestem Lane had an eastward extension (with the 
alternative title of The Drift) which crossed Ermin Street and made 
for the Fens somewhere in the neighbourhood of Essendine. 

Once again the Roman road seems to have superseded the pre¬ 
historic one, which may not have travelled quite as directly, but would 
no doubt have utilized the longue of land on which the village of Great 
Casterton stands for the crossing of the river Gwash. Climbing steeply 
away from this crossing, however, the two would have parted again on 
the high ground above Stamford, for the Roman crossing of the 
Welland involves a belt of alluvium which more primiti%'e travellers 
would have avoided in favour of the narrower crossing !n the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the present Stamford Bridge. A ford survives just 

* ^\Smgitwh q/" Ofd Lfi£ftyrihirff 31 fT. Sec *I» T, E- Powdl in irtnrA. Jctsrw.f CV U94^)p 
wherr lie gent^sil charMlCT if thr cmrly ictllcoiml af tlic Jircfl is dbcusrd. 
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below the bridge today. The pre-Roman Une therefore may well have 
been that of the modern Scot Gate ; and the Roman road forks from 
the modem as a w’dl-marked causeway about a mile outside the town. 

Throughout its full length so fer the Way lies almost entirely on 
the oolite, though for a short distance south of Sewestem the Lane 
crosses boulder-clay.® 

With the Welland crossed, the Way turns south-westward ; here 
however for some distance there b an element of doubt which it b 
difficult to resolve. The broad ridge which to the south-west of the 
town of Stamford forms the waierehcd between Welland and Nenc 
would seem to be its obvious course ; and since the underlying rock 
continues to be oolitic limestone topography and geology are both 
favourable. The trouble really lies forthcr on, in the Laxton region, 
where interlocking streams belongiog to W'^clland and Nene create a 
more complicated topography through which no very obvious way 
presents itself. A road which followed the back of the plateau would 
have lost itself in the broken country in thb area ; and while a possible 
line by way of New Town, Collyweston Cross Roads, Westhay Wood, 
Laxton and Gretton presents itself and is in part marked by paths, 
the connexion is not continuous. 

On the other hand the road which takes the southern scarp of 
the Welland valley by way of Wothorpe and Collyweston and then 
by Duddington, Wakerlcy and Harringworth is unbroken, though 
betw'ccn Duddington and Harringvvorih it approaches (at least in its 
present version) uncomfortably near the valley-bottom. There arc 
indications at Wakerley and perhaps also at Duddington and 
Harringworth, of a course which passed behind and above the 
medieval settlements at 200-250 ft., thus keeping the middle of the 
slope with its favourable drainage conditions,® Beyond Gretton, 

* I have Id thaftk the Dirccior of the GcoktgJCftl Survey Tor Bllcjwnig inc ID CottMult the Sun-TyV nnv 
mnpfi of ihai and pankrulady Plref«Mr S* E, Holliii^jwDrth for much mforEnatidn ajid idvice 
rfhitmg to it- 

• An ftltcTTuiiivc here m^ht have Idi the exbting road at £ti ^ctiau wiih iJie SLainford-Kellenng 
raid I i miSei cait of H'pJicrley* uMog the bfich of iht; fldgc aWc Wakcrli-y and HarringWdrth and 
Tnaki^ tfiorc dimtly for Greiton. Tapo^plLkmlJy iha would h^vt been w eadcsi way, hut while 
there ale pctfiblr iUght oidfoatlom of It ml cLc noTth^^caflem end, aerodrome and boiutonr activity 

x^mirved any trwex. ihai may havT survived af it furtheT on. The wrakneu of thii altemati'^'c 
IIh in the &c[ ihal mneh of it li — or w-ai—bDuidei^eimynDovcretL But judg^ rrotn the behaviour 
df the ro^ dieW'hcre (p. i^) thh need pDE have been an yiDuimoirotablc dimoiltyi, 
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however, after a short break the road must have followed the ridge 
which runs south-westwards from Rockingham between Welland and 
Isc (a tributary of the Nenc), and forms the northern limit of the 
Northamptonshire Upland. 

On tills ridge at a height of 430-500 ft. a road which has in p^t 
degenerated into a cart track takes a direct line along the high 
ground just under a mile to the nordi-west of Dcsborough. 

But here two alternatives present themselv^. Of these the more 
westerly keeps the high ground by way of Great Oxendon, Naseby, 
and West Haddon to Daventry ; thence by Staverton and the much- 
broken scarp of the Avon Valley to Edge Hill and southwards towards 
Great Rollright. At Great Rollright—or just north of it—this 
western version re-joins the eastern. 

The eastern road, which in general has the more probable look, 
descends obliquely to the Ise. It crosses this small valley where the 
alluvium is at its narrowest below Harrington and continues on the 
same south-westerly alignment through the i.iUage to Foxhall Inn, 
near the Draughton Iron Age site presently to be described, at a 
height of about 530 ft. Here once again are two possibilities for the 
approach to the Nene. One, going by way of Lamport, becomes the 
main Market-Harborough—Northampton road through Brixworth. 
It avoids boulder clay, but has to negodate two valleys witii narrow 
alluvial floors. The other makes better use of the topt^raphy, main¬ 
taining a steady height and curving in a crescent round the fan-shaped 
drainage basin of the Faxton stream and its tributaries. For the last 
miles of its course it forms the modem main road from Kettering to 
Northampton, 

The crossing of the river here must have been in very similar 
conditions to those at Stamford ; and the road then swung south- 
westwards under Hunsbury Hill. In a very direct line it covers the 
22 miles beiw'cen Northampton and Banbury, under the title of 
Banbury Lane, contriving wherever possible in this region of small 
streams and limited knolls and ridges to mamtain commanding 
\'iews from heights of between 400 and 550 ft. 

Beyond the Gherwell (Fig, 39) the line of the road by way of 
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Wigginton Heatii to its junction with the western version and thence 
to just north of Great RoUright is unmistaJcablc. After this it crosses 
the Even lode at Adlestrop, climbs to Stow-on-the-WoId, and then 
becomes the main road by way of Lower Swell and Harford Bridge 
to Andoversfbrd. 

The northward extension of the White Way, an early road 
making for Cirencester, crosses this road about two mDes cast of 
Andoversford. From this point the White Way itself and its south- 
w'estem extension beyond Cirencester, which is labelled Roman Road 
on the present maps, would be a feasible alternative. 

At Andoversford, as the old direct road to Gloucester, the VVay 
crosses the Coin (and the modem main road fiom Oxford to 
Cheltenham), climbing rapidly the main ridge of the Cotswolds with 
the steep scarp of the Charlton Kings Valley to the north. It skirts the 
source of the southward-flowing Chum at Seven Springs and emerges 
on the north-westward scarp of the Cotswolds at the Air Balloon 
above Great Witcombe to get its fii^t view of the main Severn estuary, 
with Gloucester below and the Cambrian Mountains beyond. 

At Birdlip a couple of alternative possibilities would maintain 
the edge of the scarp for some distance, but would have to descend 
steeply to cross the Frome in the Chalford neighbourhood. A more 
likely route seems to be one which would swing back from Birdlip 
along the line of the Glouccster-Cirencester Roman road for a mile or 
two, before leaving it for tire ridge between the Frome and the Churn 
valleys. Tliis road is unimpeded to a point behind Sapperton ; it 
continues the same general direction across the broad downs south 
of the Frame Valley and near Rodmarton connects with the road 
already referred to as the south-western prolongation of the \Mtitc 
Way beyond Cirencester. Taking on a more westerly course from 
this point it links up with the present main road between Stroud and 
Bath (which is of course the other end of the western alternative) 
well clear of the complications of the Nailsworth and Durslcy Valleys. 

The road now becomes the main highway to Bath. I t leaves the 
Dursley outliers on the right, and follows the western edge of the 
Cots\volds, by w-ay of Old Sodbury. Parting from the modem main 
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roRd to Bath about two rnilcs to the north of Cold Aston, it keeps to 
the high ground over Tog Hill while the main road prepares to 
descend the Paimwick Valley under Charmy Down. From Tog 
Hill the road crosses to Lansdown and here again presents two 
alternatives ; one following the present line into the City to make 
the modem crossing of the Avon near Bath Railway Station ^ the 
other leaving the main road halfway over the Down and descending 
to Weston to croM the Avon rather more than a mile below the first. 

The country to the south of Bath consists of a series of ridges, 
outliers of the Mendips, whose long axes lie south-west—north-east. 
They arc defined by the steep-sided valleys of the Cam and other 
streams which are tributaries of the Avon, which they join in the 
neighbourhood of Bath itself. Chief of these features for our present 
purpose are the two middle ridges, divided by the Cam, the more 
northerly of which ends on the projection of Bathampton Down, 
round which the .\von lakes a wide curve to the north. The Roman 
Foss Way crosses them obliquely as it goes south to Radstock and 
Shepton Mallet; its prehistoric predecessor stays on the northern 
ridge for a longer distance. 

Of the two versions mentioned abo\'C the eastern road has to 
negotiate the low-lpng tongue of land on which Bath stands before 
beginning the steep climb which takes it to Old Down. Thence for 
some miles it follows the spine of the ridge (for part of the distance 
coinciding with the Foss Way) before it descends Tunley Hill to jump 
the Cam Brook at Radford, The more westerly version is a less 
important road today : it straddles two northward-projecting spurs of 
the ridge, leaving English Combe on the right, and climbs gradually 
up the main north-facing slope, to join the eastern version at Tunley 
before it begins the descent to the valley' bottom. 

The crossing of the Cam at Radford is narrow and the valley 
steep-sided. Here again two Lines arc possible. The western, a 
metalled road throughout practically its full length today, climbs 
obliquely out of the valley to Paulton, near the root of the more 
southerly of our two ridges. Beyond Paulton it presently divides in 
the foothills of Mendip, One line goes by way of Chewton Mendip 
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to Wells ; it is very direct and a more recent road has superseded it 
to ease the gradient down the steep southern scarp of the Mendips 
into the city. The other makes by way of Stone Easton and Gurney 
Slade for Shepton Mallet. 

The eastern road from Radford has suffered more from enclcaiire, 
though paths still mark its line. It clioibs the valley-aide of the 
Cam more steeply, crosses obliquely into the next valley^ (that of the 
Wellow) over Clan Down to the east of Paulton and unites with the 
Stone Easton-Gumey Slade road at Old Down to the south-west of 
Cliilcompton. 

South of Shepton Mallet the prehistoric and the Roman road 
are identified and having taken the western version to the edge of the 
Glastonbury area at Wells 1 propose to confine myself to the same 
purpose with the eastern road. This skirts successfully the drainage 
basin of the Somerset rivers to the eastern end of the Pennard ridge, 
at the extreme tip of which, almost Islanded in marsh, stands 
Glastonbury itself. The ridge carries a road w'hich is now dis¬ 
continuous on pennard Hill, but which in times past must have served 
as the main, if not the only, land link with Glastonbury. The linear 
earthwork known as Pontcr’s or Ponder’s Ball, with its eastward 
facing ditch, lies athwart the low saddle at the entrance to the Isle of 
Avalon.^ Its ends rest on both sides on the marshlands ) and its 
presence is evidence not merely of the irnportance of the approach to 
the people of Glastonbury, but also of the age of the road. For the 
gap through which the mt^em road passes is original : the ca^work, 
at least of Dark Age date, begins anew, on a different alignment 
on each side of it. 

We have now traced one version of the Jurassic Way across 
England—..summarily, for the subject is too big for detailed treatrnent 
or for discussion of the finer points of behaviour here. Nor is it 
possible to deal in detail with antiquities along its course ; these 
matters 1 must leave for another place. 1 am aw^are that in some 
areas there are more alternatives than Lho.se which I have described , 
but we are not in any case obliged here to choose between them. 

» Bulleid and Cfsy, Gtoftmiurji Liikl Vitiate, 1, 37 I'- 
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The Jurassic Way h a corridor for traffic ratlier than a single track and 
a complete study of it must range more widely than 1 have as yet 
found possible. 

Undoubtedly, however, the country between Northampton and 
Grantham presents the greatest difficulty. The pursuit of an early road 
is comparatively simple where topography is uncomplicated and the 
main features trend in sympathy with the line to be followed. In the 
region in question, however, not only is the surface relief much diversi¬ 
fied by the action of the interlocking streams of the Ncne and Welland 
.systems, but also the road cuts obliquely across the main axes of the 
relief j and in addition much of the surface of the hills and ridges so 
formed is covered from about 300-400 ft. up with glacial deposits in 
which boulder day predominates. Tltis circumstance must therefore 
call for some modification of tlie simpiy-hcld view that the Jurassic 
Zone became a line of movement or penetration by reason of favourable 
geological conditions throughout its length. 

Particularly to the north-east of Northampton the " best rocks 
—here mostly Northampton Sands and oolitic limestone—outcrop only 
on tlic valley flanks as narrow zones bounded above by boulder clay, 
below by Lias Clays, That both the sands and the limestone supported 
a limited population at any rate from some lime in the Bronze Age 
is evident by the presence of scattered round barrows throughout the 
area : they occur on spues and knolls, often below 35 ® com¬ 

paratively sheltered positions which must have demanded some 
clearing of natural woodland before occupation pwsible. Any 
“road” which linked them must have been heavily involved in a 
succession of stream crossings if it was to maintain anything like a 
direct course. On the other hand, to make the best use of topography 
by following suitable ridges and high ground meant miles of journey 
across boulder clay-covered areas whose lack of surface relief and 
consequent absence of good drainage could only have increased the 
difficuldes of movement. 

Probably the best example of this contradiction is pro\’tdcd by 
the course of the Jurassic Way between Northampton and Deshorough, 
a distance in all of about 15 miles. The map CFig. 40) emphasises the 
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intimate relationship of the present day topography with the geology 
of the area : the oolitic formations (Nortliampton Sands and Lime¬ 
stones) outcrop on the valley sides in narrow stones conforming with 
the surface relief Their influence on human settlement is emphasised 
by the distribution of the medieval communities : for each valley 
contains one—or in the case of the larger valleys, two settlements ^ 
and the whole has the semblance of a consciously planned and co¬ 
ordinated allocation of the better-class land.® Scattered finds 
covering the earlier periods, the result usually of discoveries made 
incidentally to ironstone working, augment the evidence of the Bronze 
Age barrows referred to above. The chief groups of finds are those 
from Desborough and Duston, where practically the full range of 
pre-Saxon archaeology is represented. 

The oolitic outcrops here appear therefore as foci of sciilement to 
which access in the main valleys at least was probably obtained mainly 
by river. But while away from the rivers they must have been linked by 
land routes their distribution does not provide a suitable line for a 
“ through ” road of the type with which we are now concerned. 

There are two possible courses which would enable such a road 
to keep to the theoretically most suitable ground. It may move 
longitudinally along a valley flank, taking the shortest crossing over 
the watershed into the next river system ; or it may cross transversely 
the succession of ridges and valleys, using the narrow outcrops as it 
were as stepping stones between one zone of less easy going (whether 
it be boulder clay. Lias, or alluvium) and the next. 

The first of these possibilities does not present itself here ; the 
road up the Kclmarsh valley from the Northampton crossing of the 
Nene is an example of the second. This road is direct and it provides a 
link with the Desborough-Rockingham ridge, the next important 
topographical feature to be utilized by the Way. But its northern 
part particularly crosses so much low ground that we may doubt 
whether it could have come into use until comparatively late times. 
Its southern part as far as Lamport looks more likely. But though it 
makes a comparatively short crossing of the boulder-clay to connect 

* MeHiUig by Ijctter thm befe ilic land liikiablc for prlmaiT irttLcmuii. 
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with our other road at Foshall above Harrington it still has to 
negotiate two valleys to do so. 

On the other hand, the Northampton—Broughton Ctommon- 
Foxhall Inn road is a ridgeway of the normal type. It sweeps round 
in a wide arc along the crest of the watershed between Ise and 
Kelmarsb, its every change of direction dictated by a wish at to 
maintain height and to avoid stream-crossings; and when finaUy 
the upper course of the Ise bare its way it makes the inevitable crossing 
at the narrowest part of the valley-bottom before climbing out past 
the famous Desborough site to continue its couree north-eastwards 

along the Rockingham ridge. . ir u 

As a matter of pure topography this line chooses itself as that 

most Ukcly to have been taken by the Jurassic Way in this part of 
its couree. It must be noted, however, that the geological ev'idencc is 
the reverse of what we should expect : the road is on boulder-day 
for the greater part of its course. As between these two alternatives 
it is unnecessary to make a final choice : the ultimate result is not 
seriously affected in any case and the two roads may well have exist^ 
side by side from quite an early date. But the point deserves to be 
made that in some circumstances either topography or geology may 
play the dominant part in determining the line to be followed, thus 
causing important local modifications of postulates made onginally on 
general grounds. 

The Jurassic Zone must have functioned as a corridor for human 
movement at least from the Early Bronze Age. Indeed, it may well 
have begun with the Neolithic A diffusion : it may be more than a 
coincidence that the only recorded find of Neolithic A pottery fmm 
the east Midlands* comes from within a very short distance of it. 
In any case, it was no doubt the Jurassic Way which helped to cany 
such demonstrably northern products as the food-vessels soutowards 
into the Midlands and the Upper Thames Valley and even into the 
neighbourhood of Bath.^“ 


*Th»i from Creai tVmton. UBralinihwc—Jlftiff- ^ ... m tv 

publiihcd mpre KOcntly. See Ajitiq. XXX ^ Wh 
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It is, however, in the Early Iron Age that its operation becomes 
really clearly defined, when at both ends of it there came into existence 
the two powerful and culturally progressive centres of Yorkshire and 
Somerset respectively j and study of the series of Iron Age maps 
published by Fox shows for so many of the type-fossils of the time a 
scries of finds trailing out along this line. 

Such distributions betoken movement in both directions. The 
currency-bars, recognized as a product of the Glastonbury group, 
illustrate that movement in what may be its purely commercial 
aspect ; in the other direction and at a somewhat earlier date the 
same may apply to the La Tenc I brooches, some of which in the 
south show pronouncedly Yorkshire characteristics. 

Any attempt to assess the more difficult question of settlement 
and coloniaation along the Jurassic belt is, however, handicapped by 
the gap in our knowledge of the Iron /^ge B culture of the north a 
gap wliich is making itself more and more strongly fell and the filling 
of which must soon become a matter of some urgency. Apart from 
anything else, until we know more about Yorkshire we cannot assess 
the amount of colonixation of the Midland region which may have 
entered the area laterally along the river-valleys from the Lincolnshire 
or East Anglian coast. 

While therefore it is now recognized that the Mamian culture 
of Yorkshire must have been the main inspiration of the British school 
of fine metalwork, there has been a tendency to regard all manifesta¬ 
tions of the Iron Age B culture which have appeared along the 
Jurassic Zone as haring been due directly or indirectly to Glastonbury. 
Such manifestations are of course slight at the present time : the 
objects of metalwork apart tlicy consist in all of one site in Gloucester¬ 
shire {Salmonsbury, which is within striking distance of the Jurassic 
Way) and three in Northampton : Hunsbury, Desborough and 
Dmughton, the last a small settlement discovered and excavated on 
behalf of the Ministry of Works in 194a before it was destroyed 
during aerodrome construction. 

Far and away the most important of the Northamptonshire sites 
is of course HmsbuTy^ the considerable quantity of material from 
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which, recovered in the 1870’s during ironstone working, has recently 
been rc‘pu Wished by Miss Glare Fell.^^ 

Prolonged occupation of the small hill-fort is indicated—or at 
least, more than one cultural phase of the British Iron Age is repre¬ 
sent^ (sec below, pp. 163-4)* The earliest pottery shoi^ iron Age A 
influence ; there is a small but famous series of bowls with Iron Age B 
ornament; and there are also the currency bars and the decorated 
metal objects. A small quantity of Roman material rangw down to 
the Ilnd century A,D., tliough not enough to suggest intensive occupa¬ 
tion after the conquest or even in Belgic times. The wealth of the 
settlement b no doubt to be accounted for by its control of the crossing 
of the Ncnc at Northampton—a factor which continued to operate m 
the case of the later town—as well as of movement along the nver 
itself. But the presence of numerous storage-pits demonstrates that 
whatever its importance as a trading station the livelihood of its 
inhabitants was abo to some extent based on agriculture. 

The discoveries at Deiboroagk^^ were made under similar condioons 
but with even less in the way of record. The site, on the outsldrts 
of the small town, was once again above a river crossing, this hme 
that of the Ise j but could liardly have been as important. Amongst 
the finds recorded the most significant for our present purpose are of 
comxe the famous mirror and a small pot with running scroU-and- 
dimple ornament (Plate VI a) which came from the same field, 
though there is no evidence that the two were in any way associated. 

Draughton, however, was almost completely excavated and detailed 
publication of the results b pending. The site was that of a small 
seiUcmcnt (actually on the boulder clay) to which slight defences had 
apparently been added. The material finds included pottery of two 
kinds ; a small group of finer wares with running ym-yang and 
geometric patterns as at Deshorough and Hunsbury (Fig. 41,3) ; and a 
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group of coarser wares, clearly contemporary, including plain 
shouldered forms and others with finger-nail and scored ornament 
(Fig. 42 ; Plate VI a). 




Fig. 41. howli. (i) 

]. r^tk. 

L ^SiMlJmjaiipttniJililn;. I. Mu, s>iiihx. 

This coarse pottery at Draughton is clearly part of the same 
complex as the A " pottery at Hunsbury, though the latter is less 
primitive (and presumably later). Technically both the A and the 
B scries are of better quality at Hunsbur>' than at Draughton, There 
were no storage-pits at Draughton and it seems unlikely therefore 
that the inhabitants were agriculturists, though they had cattle and 
horses. Tlie presence of quantities of selected ironstone and pure 
Iron ore as well as an iron pick probably provides the clue to the 
character of the site as the settlement of a small group of iron-workers. 
Its location was therefore due partly to the proximity of the Jurassic Way, 
partly to the presence near at hand of a good water supply, partly to 
the need for ready supplies of timber which the inhabitants would have 
required for the iron-smelting which was their chief activity.’®* 

It is clear then that in their different ways the three settlements 
were occupied by people of the same culture in the Iron Age and that 
that culture incorporated an Iron Age B element as well as something 
of a rather earlier character, whether Iron Age A or Late Bronze 
Age in its ultimate origin. 

Tlic llw Wid malcrial JttJm Dr*uffhtoii air heir (klcribed with the lanclJdn of Lhe Mimilry of 
Work] and of HrM» Seatkiiiirry Dffico. 
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or this earlier element it should in the first place be said that 
it does not seem to be present in the Glastonbury B complex. Pots 
belonging to it occur scattered over the area of East Anglia,'® 
Lincolnshire” and the East Midlands generally (Fig. 43). 





Fig. Pottrry wiili icijred and fifiRCT'niiil orruunrtt fretn DrmuRluton, Nonhampiotwhin: (t) 




Related to it at the upper end of the time*scale is probably the 
scored pottery [bund by Dr, Clarlt at Mildenball,'^ of Late Bronze 
Age date ; but something very like it also seems to continue down to 
Belgic or even early Roman times in Lincolnshire'* and no doubt 
also elsewhere. The scored ornament on this pottery, done sometimes 
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with a bundle of twigs or the like, sometimes with a single rough 
point to produce a haphazard alln^ver effect in which a crude lattice 
pattern often emerges, b its distinctively local feature. Its debased 
situ late and bucket forms, linger nail ornament and occasional applied 
strips arc of w'ider distribution and their immediate ancestry is no 
doubt to be sought in the products of Scarborough or West Harling, 

I am not concerned here, howe^’cr, to go exhaustively into the 
problems raised by this potter^': my purpose b merely to emphasise 
its significance as the product of a widespread cultural province of 
Late Bronze Age-Hallstatt ancestry which b manifest at present at 
several places along the east coast from Essex northwards (though 
with its own variations) and which, like the corresponding culture 
ebewhere, was of an extraordinarily persistent character. The pots 
so far recorded with the inhumation-buiials of the Mamians in 
East Yorkshire'^ appear also to belong to the same ceramic series ; 
they are plain more or less shouldered vessels with simple vertical or 
slightly out-turned rims orHallstatt rather than La Tene type. 

As already noted, the Iron Age B element in the Northampton¬ 
shire pottery has long been recognized and the implication has usually 
appeared to be that its source was to be sought in the south-west. 
Alternatively, it has been suggested that it was the result of the 
copying by A-potiers of B decorative motifs. The evidence from 
Draughton in any case makes it clear that the \ and the B series arc 
contemporary' and this no doubt was also the position at Hunsbury, 
whatc\'er the variation in absolute chronology between the two sites. 

In the matter of its origin, however, the Northamptonshire Iron 
Age B pottery has dbnnctive characters which are not those of 
Glastonbury j and though there is comparatively little of it, its 
individuality remains very clearly marked. 

The Northamptonshire forms are only two ; a small open bowl 
with a high rounded shoulder tapering to a narrow foot (Fig, 41,3) ; 
and a globular bowl, broader than it is high, with a simple out-bent 
or beaded rim and a base which passes upwards in a smooth rounded 
curve into the body. 


1 
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Apart from the simpler swags and interlocking arcs and one example 
at both Hunsbury and Draughton of obliquely-hatched triangles in 
well-executed zones, the outstanding feature of the ornamented pots is 
the use of the running scroll or yin-yang (usually as a broad rubbed 
rather than incised line) combined with an impressed dimple in the 
alternating lobes of tlie scroll, the dimple being used either singly 
(Desborough, Draughton) or elaborated to form a rosette {Hu ns bury). 

Now while Glastonbury makes occasional use of the single 
depression in association with simple types of running line,*'® the 
distinctive returning spiral and the rosette are entirely absent in the 
south-west, whose more complicated patterns and more varied forms 
have nothing to compare with the restraint and masterly control of 
the little Desborough pot, surely one of the most satisfying productions 
of the Iron Age potter so far recorded in this country. 

The yin-yang is based on a simple geometric construction which 
consists of two small circles within a larger, thrir centres on a common 
diameter, their diameters equal to the radius of the enclosing circle.^” 
An S-curN'c follows alternate semi-circles of the smaller elements 
and is linked in an unbroken line ^viih the outer circle. The result 
is aptly described by Dr, Jacobsthal as “ bvo intensely revolving 
comma-Uaivs closely clinging together within a circle.”®" The mottj 
may be used singly®* or may be repeated and linked to form a 
continuous scroll.*® 

Dr. Jacobsthal states that in the early phases of Celtic art the 
pattern never occurs by itself but b usually part of tbe scrolls of 
lyre- or palmctte-omaments, the line of the outer circle being broken 
and prolonged into an S or similar curve, to complete the figure. 
Curiously incomplete scrolls are, however, figured by him on tw'o 
pots, the first (No. 41^2) now in St. Germain Museum from an unknown 
site in the Marne region, the second (No. 414), from Alsopce in 
Hungary, now at Budapest. 

Giiuimbtaj Laki 11, 99lii CtC^ 

Tbc balk ibrni DCtuim cia a tward.-ictb1»rd kwp rmn tcklin^ham, SufTolk 

JpiiTiLp XCVI ( 1939 ), 
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Of these the Marne bowl is a shallow vessel with ornament on 
its external base. The main elements are two large S-scrolls on each 
side of the base. Bctw'cen them at one end is a returning spiral^ 
which looks like a change of plan or an afterthought perhaps to lill 
the too-largc space ; it springs awkwardly from the base of one of the 
S% but having completed its returning curve comes to an end in 
mid-air. The whole has been executed in a broad rubbed groove or 
channel 

The Hungarian pot is a tall pedestailed vase with panels of 
ornament some of which arc rectilinear, others curvilinear in style, 
on base of neck and shoulder. The linear omainent is enriched with 
stabbed or impressed dots the arrangement of some of which suggests 
badly ordered rosettes of the Hunsbury pattern.** Jacobsthal has 
rightly noted that these panels are disordered renderings of metal 
ornament. One of the curvilinear panels incorporates two of our 
returning spirals, of which one is completely detached from the 
remainder of the pattern. 

Whether or not the Alsdpte “ rosettes " are intended as such or 
are merely part of a haphazard ground treatment for the linear 
ornament, rosettes embossed on metalwork and of a varying elaboration 
are frequently present on Jacobsthafs plates.®^ Elaborated in 
keeping vdth the more pliable technique, returning spirals and 
rosettes appear in magniiicd forms amongst the painted pottery in 
the Marne region.®* 

Without pursuing the matter in greater detail, therefore, we 
can recognize on the continent both the decorative dements of our 
Northamptonshire Iron Age B potterj’' and find them occurring in 
that area of Mamian culture which is the direct ancestor of our own 
northern and eastern culture. 

In British metalw'ork also the scroll is comparadvely uncommon 
and the few examples arc well knowm. In champleve enamel it 

** ITac detDOTfittive iccKah^uc is ■exactly paralleled cm a fnigmenE from LalL«ihH»ili+ SidTolki fijpjrrd 
by R. R, Clarke iit Ardt. XCVl (19^)1 Pl- XiV^ a* apparently withoul cofrwncnJL 

Up No, 45 {icnc From Belgium) far ihe Huruliiiry vmien j i^id~ 134 for more elaborate 
lypoi (armour and helmet, mcnmti fram Berg) 9 UtV 0 ji 
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occurs in the simple and In the running version in the Santon hoard, 
and as a running pattern embossed on strips of Rodborough Common 
(in modiBed form)*^ and more recently at Llyn Cerrig.®* The whole 
series Ivas been discussed by Sir Cyril Fox, who regards the Santon 
Bnd, dated to the mid 1st century' A.D., as the latest. In seeking 
the origin of the Llyn Cerng examples he is inclined to favour the 
south-west rather than the east. 

The rosette is only slightly less rare on metalwork. The British 
examples have been discussed at length by Professor Hawkes*® and 
it is sufficient here therefore to observe that while the Tre*r Ceiri 
brooch, the Santon strip (from the same hoard as the enamelled 
mount above) and the Flnxswell plaque belong broadly speaking to 
the middle or third quarter of the Ist century A.D,, the Ulceby bit, 
for whicli a date in the 1st century B.C. is accepted,’*® carrits the 
fwohyback at least another 1 00 years in this country. Professor Hawkes' 
comments on the origin of this type of rosette would seem to indicate 
that he believes it to be derived, perhaps in England, from more 
dcRnitely flowcr-Iike pctallcd forms. But more than one origin is 
possible for the berried rosette ; and whatever its typology its presence 
on continental works of the late IVth century B.C. in an area (Belgium) 
bordering the source of our own north-eastern culture suggests that 
it may just as well have been introduced by Marnian metalworkers 
as part of their repertoire. 

While therefore the evidence for the non-Glastonbury origin of 
the scroll and resette is of a negative character, residing as it does in 
the absence of these m&tifs on south-western pottery, there is some 
justification for Unking them more emphatically with the east and 
north-east through the metalwork—for the interchangeability of 
patterns between metal and pottery is no new thing in this and 
other periods. 

But the argument from the ornament receives also some support 
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from form. We have already noted (p. 163} that the Northamptonshire 
B forms are two, a narrow footed bowl or cup and a globular bowl, 
parallels for the former particularly arc not diHlcult. The nearest is 
the bowl from Risby, Suffolk, published separately by Clarke®^ and 
Hawkes®® and by both recognized as of Mamian origin. The 
Draughton bowd especially presents all the feature of this Suffolk 
pot in a less angular mould, for even its rim, though almost bead-like, 
is nevertheless really a reduced version of the pronounced vertical 
collar of the Risby bowl (Fig, 41, 2, 3). 

Hawkes has pointed out, the Risby bowl directly or indirectly 
must be due to the scries of Mamian invasions which introduced 
similar forms to the south coast in the mid^IIIrd century B.C. Tlic 
other parallels for our Northamptonshire B pots are to be sought in 
Ward Perkins' south-eastern B group.®® The south-eastem pedestal 
bowls have a family resemblance (in form only) to those from Draugh¬ 
ton and Dcsborough, and the same thing is true of some of the omphalos 
bowls, though here finality is imp<»sible because the Hunsbury pots 
arc incomplete ; sufficient remains to show that they have the same 
rounded bases, but there is nowhere enough to decide for or against 
the omphalos. 

Ward Perkins recognized that the dccoradon on pots of his 
Crayford series showed sufficient affinity to that of Glastonbury to 
leave no doubt as to their ultimate reladonship, though they svcrc 
not directly connected. Such decoration (in its simpler forms) is 
not wanting on some of the Hunsbury pottery' : it is, of course, part 
of the inheritance of groups divergent from a common origin in which 
different elements receive varying emphasis as time goes on. But 
the presence in both the midlands and the south-east of tw o distinctive 
forms which do not occur in the south-west would seem to invoJvc a 
closer link for these two areas. In addition, both groups have a 
strong Iron Age A element. 

In concluding that liis south-eastern B pottery was intrusive in 
Kent and Essex Ward Perkins produced evidence to show that it was 
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not Belgic, though the dating material placed it not earlier than the 
close of the 1 st century B.C. and carried it on into the early years of 
the Roman €>ccupation. He decided tentatively that in Susses also 
it was intrusive and not to be derived from a culture like that of 
Pindon Park.®* My own view of the matter is, however, that the two 
must be related whether the early Sussex wares are directly ancestral 
to the south-eastern fi or not and 1 believe that these south-eastern 
groups and the Hunsbury B pottery come from the Marnian culture 
along a route which is independent of Glastonbury, whatever the 
latter's immediate source may be> 

The suggestion made here, therefore, is that the Desborough- 
Hunsbury group of Iron Age B pottery should be regarded not as 
an outlier or imitation of Glastonbury, not even as part of the south¬ 
eastern B series, but as Lite La Tfcne dement in the pottery of the 
north-eastern B culture. As such it enriches the eastern pattern of 
the La T^nc colonization of south Britain, allowing to the later 
Marnian invaders their own expression in ceramic form and ornament 
which is in keeping with their ancestral traditions in pottery and 
metalwork. Without more knowledge than we at present possess of 
the material equipment of the northern Iron Age this suggestion can 
only be tentative ; nor can we unravel the tangled variations of 
Hunsbury and Draughton, in which, as we have noted, some 
difference in date is implied, with Hunsbury the later. We have also 
observed that at Draughton the A and the B elements are contemp¬ 
orary ; tltey are not due to successive occupadon of the site 5 rst by 
A, then by B people ; and this is presumably also inie of Hunsbury, 
w'herc the two groups appear to show parallel devdopment. 

Further speculation on this subject need not, howev'er, detain us 
here, nor need wc consider the place or the manner of the amaigama- 
don of the A and B elements.®® In relation to the Jurassic Way the 
main point is that the cultural movement and settlement involved 
must be regarded as having taken place from north and east—whether 
from Yorkshire, or by way of the Nene or other rivers from the Wash 
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remains to be seen. The Mildcnhall chariot-burial®* shows that East 
Anglia w'as touched by Maniian settlements and in this area even in 
early Roman times our distinctive northern decorative elements recur, 
sometimes modified, as at Santon, by newer techniques. Colonization 
of the Midlands from this direction would presumably have taken the 
form of lateral movement along the Way from the valleys wliich 
intersect it. 

There is, however-—^as we should expect—parallelism between 
Yorkshire and Northamptonshire w'hich is not confined to the 
ornamental details above discussed ; and bearing in mind the 
accepted view of Yorkshire as the original centre of Celtic mctalcralV 
in this country, a ooloniaation of the iron-bearing midlands region 
Irom the north-east along the Jurassic Way would be the neatest 
method of accounting for the presence in the Northampton upland of 
tlic school of craftsmen which Sir Cyril Fo,x has postulated as die 
source of the “ mirror style,” that distinctively British contribution 
to Celtic art. 

In the later Iron ,Age the Jurassic Way would appear to exercise 
the other great function of a road, that of a political (and, in this 
instance, cultural) boundary. The work of Brooke®^ and Allen®* on 
the early British coinage has shown that for all their mobility the 
coins of the Belgic kingdoms of south-eastern England form a 
distribution pattern which tallies essentially with the known boundaries 
of the kingdoms themselves. Allen’s survey particularly shows the 
Belgic tribes confronted by a fringe of non-Bclgic folk which resisted 
their expansion even while they assimilated something of their culture. 

The tribal boundaries where they can be determined seem mostly 
to have followed rivers, but the east midlands area, in which the 
Belgic Caiuvellauni faced to the north-west the non-Belgic Coritani, 
is one in which boundaries are uncertain. The Goritani seem to have 
produced no coinage ; that of the Catuvellauni, however, appears as 
rarely crossing the line Av'hich has been proposed above for the middle 
course of the Jurassic Way, suggesting that the Way here marks in a 
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general sense the forward edge of Belgic penetration in the years 
immediately preceding the Roman conquest (Fig. 44).®® 



44. tLir dulribulkHi gC cotM m 

nlltiutl to ibe Juraiik: Way 

In Roman and later times the part played by the Jurassic Way in 
maintaining communications across centra! England is inevitably much 
obscured by the emergence of the Foss Way as its Roman successor, 
linking more directly the (Roman) tribal capitals of CORINIVM 
(Cirencester) and RATAE (Leicester) with one another and with places 
on either side of tliem. Along either of these roads some part of the 
Saxon colonization of the Cotswolds may have taken place. 
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THE JURASSIC WAY 

In several places we have seen Roman roads eliminating the 
earlier way ; and yet not everywhere did the new order prevail 
permanently. At Stamford, for instance, topography and natural 
conditions reasserted themselves, and the more difficul t Roman crossing 
of the Welland was abandoned in favour of one which must at least 
have approximated to that of the prehistoric road, around which 
the meffieval town developed. 

But even if the Jurassic Way did not continue in use throughout 
its entire length as the equivalent of a modem trunk road, parts of 
it at least survived, like the Banbury Lane, to have something more 
than a purely local significance.■*“ There is a strong element of 
continuity in the siting of so many of our older settlements the remote 
ancestry of which is often masked by the artificiality of modem 
conditions. For at least five of the midland towns which have been 
mentioned in this paper, Lincoln, Stamford, Northampton, Banbury, 
perhaps to a less extent Grantham, the Jurassic Way must have laid 
the foundations of their subsequent importance and prosperity' in 
relation to lesser settlements in their respective areas, Each is a 
bridgehead controlling the crossing of rivers, tlie larger of which 
themselves functioned as traffic routes. And whether or not, as with 
Lincoln and Stamford, the strategic requirements of the Roman 
province brought a Roman road to the same focal points—some¬ 
times even along the same line—we may guess that some part of the 
post-Roman development of these places wa.s owing to the “ accidents ** 
of nature which directed the pioneers of the Jurassic Way to them at 
least 2,000 years before the Romans came. 


At Addtnirtip ihc road IcuUng caitward lO Bnnbury And NorthaaiplWI U calird tn an An^lq* 
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BRONZE-WORKERS, CAULDRONS, *AND BUCKET-ANIMALS 
IN IRON AGE AND ROMAN BRITAIN 
By C. F. C. Hawkes 



HE prehistoric bronae industry', as is well known, rose to its 


height in these islands in the Late Bronze Age t from near the 


beginning until after the middle of the first millennium B.C. 
And as iron-using thereafter advanced slowly, so bronze-using persisted 
obstinately all the more because the ores of copper and tin, on which 
the old industry was based, were in the west, the north, and Ireland, 
^thest away (broadly speaking) from the reach of Iron Age 
immigrants with the new metal. Moreover, when we come even 
there to speak of the ending of the Bronze Age, we only mean, strictly, 
the ending of the use of bronze for primary working equipment, 
essentially cutting-tools and weapon-blades. There was also an end, 
indeed, of the regular marketing of bronze goods by travelling 
merchant-founders, accustomed at need to bury their stocks as 
“ hoards,” But If the supplying of bronze goods in the Iron Age was 
organized differently, it was only because then the bronzes chiefly 
required were different : small castings such as brooches and other 
personal things, medium-sized castings such as harness-fittings, hilts 
for iron weapons and handles and attachments for tools, vessels, and 
things mainly wooden, and lastly vessels or other articlra made 
wholly or in part of sheet-bronze. 

These things were apt, in great measure, for ” ornamental ” 
treatment. And from the coming of Celtic art in the La Tene tradition 
to Britain, with the earliest invaders of Iron Age B in the lllrd century 
B.C,, they were increasingly so treated : in the last hundred years 
before the Roman conquest, most British bronze products bore the 
imprint of the contemporary Celtic art-style in one or another form. 
They include some of the most splendid and renowned of Celtic 
masterpieces. Naturally and property, then, British archaeologists, 
starved of beauty in so many other quarters, have sought first and 
foremost to study them aesthetically, or at any rate typologically ; 
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they have seldom gone on to such metallurgical and economic enquiries 
as are usual in studying the bronzes of the Bronze Age, In consequence, 
the technology' and the economics of Iron Age bronze-working have 
hitherto not been much considered. But Sir Cyril Fox's work on the 
assemblage from Llyn Cerrig,* which has so greatly advanced the 
formal and stylistic study of our Iron Age bronzes, has also now at 
last brought these other aspects of them initially into view. Hence¬ 
forward, research should go forward on a broader front. But its 
field of course undergoes, before long, the great distortion made by 
the impact of the Roman conquest. And the effect of that distortion 
requires notice ' it was twofold. 

On the British bronze-worker’s art and his repertory of style and 
types, we all know what it was. Throughout what became the 
Roman province, British art and design were largely Romanized : 
that is, British craftsmen were brought either to copy imported Roman 
products direedy, or to produce specifically Romano-British things in 
which British tradition passed more or less tamely down into Roman 
provincialism j outside the province, such new styles as arose were 
either simply old ones impoverished, or were aifected in varying 
degrees by Roman influence. 

On the technical and economic sides of his activity, however, 
the picture is only in part so clear. We can see that the province's 
civilized industrial centres, created to meet its new ma^ demand for 
commercial products and the army's demand for equipment, could 
use not only metal supplied from Roman mining in Britain itself, but 
also imported metals and alloys (and increased supplies of scrap- 
metal) wliich the commerce of the Empire made available to tliem. 
But wc do not see so well how the local bronze-smiths of the less 
civilized districts supplied their small workshops to cater for local 
demand. Still less can we discern how far the barbarians beyond 
the frontiers came to rely for bronze goods and melting-metal on 
trade coming from within them, and how far they were able or willing 
to supply themselves by keeping alive the old prehistoric bronze 
industry' from sources outside Roman control. 
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These questions may receive answers in time ; already before 
ig3g, metallurgical research had begun to produce at least some 
highly valuable foots.- Meanwhile the accompanpng sketch-map 
(Fig. 45) j based by permission of the Geological Survey on one of the 
Survey’.^ MS, “ Maps of the Distribution of Mineral Resources in the 
United Kingdom,” prepared for war purposes in [914 and extant in 
its Library,® shows the distribution of tlie ores of copper and tin in 
the British Isles. It will be seen that most of the British copper ores 
He or lay within the Highland Zone,” though south of Hadrian’s 
Wall; there are some few locations, howeverj in Scotland (including 
Shetland), and one in Man, in addition to the better-known deposits 
in Ireland. Tin ores, of course, exist only in the south-westem 
peninsula. The evidence for copper-mining within the Roman 
province is familiar, and has been most accessibly collected by 
Colliiigwood* ; outeide the province, no direct evidence exists. Yet 
it seems unlikely that the Irish ores ceased altc^cther in the Iron ^\ge 
to be the source of supply that they are recognized to have been in 
the Bronze Age. And while any ancient working of those in Scotiand 
(or Man), as also elsewhere apart from attested Roman operations, 
at present lacks all positive esidence, it need not be judged impossible. 
As for Cornish tin, admittedly (apart from the short-lived undertaking 
of Flavian times at Nanstallon) organized Roman working of it was 
only undertaken in the later Illrd and IVth centuries.'® But the famous 
prehistoric native industry may be allowed to have survived through 
the preceding three centuries in a shrunken form for local purposes ; 
moreover. West Cornwall was always so little Romanized, that 

* E.*., in JVof. tAn'e. 9f Dvthm Sk., tX (igjS), A Raktifck and 1 . A. StnyilM, " A FTJWfai 
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occasional small disposals of tin to Irish or western or northern British 
skippers would be perfectly practicable, even if ofBcially illegaL 
In short, while the Roman power in Britain drew most of the available 
British metal-supplies to itself, as well as bringing foreign supplies 
into the country, the unconquered or little-Romaniaed natives of the 
Highland Zone, like the Irish, were at any rate able, if they wished, 
to keep up some bronze-working independently of the organized 
Roman industry. True, considerable bronze supplies from Roman 
sources reached if not the Irish, certainly the Highland British, 
commercially (to say nothing of occasional plunder) across as well as 
within the frontier. Yet the Roman distortion of British economy in 
bronze, great as it was, need not wholly have warped away the 
prehistonc traffic of the west and north. 

Fox has pointed out* that at the time of the Roman conquest 
and for a centur^'- or so before it, that traffic was doing most of its 
business in the south-west, using Cornish tin, and copper which he 
suggests was Irish.’ Then, when the Roman armies reached the 
north, native bronze-work increases its showing about and beyond the 
Border, and its stylistic affinities with contemporary Irish work* 
suggest some metal-traffic still of prehistoric pattern on both sides 
of the North Channel. That could perhaps have lasted, after a fashion, 
into the dimmer ensuing age of hand-pins and “ Ultimate La Tfene ” 
enamels in north-western Celtic ornament.* At all events, British 
bronze-working during the Roman occupation was not wholly con¬ 
centrated in tlic industrial establishments of the civilized province. 
The unconquered barbarians w'ill have had tlicir share of it, and in the 
province’s less Romanized highlands there were local workshops too. 

The most famous highland workshops are those of the later 1st 
and earlier Ilnd centuries among the Brigantes of the Pennines. 
Their production of “ trumpet " and head-stud ” brooches was 
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penetradngly studied by Colling\>'ood.^® He showed indeed that soon 
after about 150, probably in consequence of political revolt, it came 
abruptly to an end. .'\nd from about that time onwards one finds 
increasing dilTtculty in distinguishing any such local bronze-work- 
shops, as he did tht^e, by the style or typology of their products. 
The reason for that, however, is only that in the Ilird and IVth cen¬ 
turies the style and typology of small bronzes everywhere in Roman 
Britain tend to sink into tmifomiity. Local industries as a class did not 
cease; they only ceased to work in easily recognizable local styles. 
When, henceforward, as against things in late-classical style common 
to all the Empire, one can distinguish things that are palpably 
Romano-British, they can usually have been made almost anywhere 
in Roman Britain. Let us then turn away from the stylistic archaeology 
of ” ornamental ” types, brooches and the like, and consider more 
utilitarian products. For beside the tradition of smaU and medium- 
size “ ornamental “ castings, descending from the prehistoric Iron Age, 
there was in Britain a no less ancient tradition of utilitarian work in 
hammered sheet-bronze,^^ And for our present purpe^es, its most 
significant products were, in the first place, wholly bronze vessels^ 
bowls, that is, and cauldrons—^and secondly, bronze sheet and strip 
work for the sheathing and binding of wooden vessels—buckets and 
stoups or tankards. 

Now these things, taken as a whole, are prominent in our pre- 
hbtoric archaeology, from the Late Bronze Age right through the 
Iron Age. Well-preserved examples are not too numerous, but the 
comparative frequency of ill-preserved and fragmentary ones should 
remind us how many must have perished. There is anotlier reason 
for not under-rating tlieir importance ; the very marked disparity, 
between the Lowland Zone and great parts of the highland west 
and north, in the distribution of Late Bronze and Iron Age domestic 
pottery. For cooking and eating without pottery {and especially 
for brewing), metal and wooden vessels—and doubtless leather 
C. CoUtngwm!, Romano-OMc Art in Kocttiumbra*, LXXX 
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ones too—were indispensable ; indeed, their possession was notably 
valued and esteemed.^* And since, moreover, remains of such vessels 
occur in the pottery*poor Highland and the pottcry-rich Lowland 
Zone alike, tlieir production and use should be recognized, as those 
of pottery cannot be, as a cultural characteristic which virtually the 
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whole of the British Isles, in those pre-Roman centuries, will have 
possessed in common. If, then, this characteristic persisted in Roman 
times, served by the persisting native sort of bronze-vvorking discussed 
above, it should surely be admitted, no less than should any signs of 
Celtic tradition in ** ornamental ” work, as a token of significant 
native ciJturc-survival through the Roman occupation. 
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So what arc the facts, first of all, about the cauldrons? Cauldrons 
were first made and treasured In the British Isles in the Late Bronze 
Age, when the well-known globuiar^bodied type, made of hammered- 
metal plates riveted together, was produced in Ireland and imported 
into both southern and northern Britain,^® Its Iron Age successors 
could be made either in two pieces, a hemispherical base riveted to 
an upper part formed of a broad and long strip bent round upon 
itself, or even in one great piece ; and when the craft-tradition of the 
La Tene culture had been extended to Britain we find both one-piece 
cauldrons,whether hemispherical (Battersea,^® Walthamstow,'® 
probably Ipswich,'’ and perhaps Llyn Cerrig 77'®) or else slightly 
shouldered (Llyn Cerrig 76'® ; and cf. Fig. 47, A), and two-piece 
cauldrons which may be either globular (Walthamstow, again'®; 
Lound Run (Suffolk), if really of this age'* ; Spettisbury (Dorset), 
with hoop “ bead-rim ” of iron rod®®), or of a distinctive form itith 
outcuned or carinated belly, projecting below a cylindrical upper 
portion and (usually) iron-bound rim (Fig, 46, a~b ; Fig. 47, <*)► 

This last, on the Continent, appears not before D^chelettc's 
La T^nc III period, i.e. 1 st century B,C. : the best-known example 
is that figured by him from Emmendigcn, Baden.“ In the 1 st 
century A.D,, when cauldrons arc found in Germanic graves, e,g. in 
Mecklenburg, they arc either of this form, or have a truncated-conical 
upper portion with a belly-carination just also projecting below it.*® 
Within the same century there appear, within the Empire, small 
one-piece kitchen-cauldrons in which the similarly conical upper 
portion joins the convex base in a plain sharp angle®® ; these simple 
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vessels are known in the Roman Rhineland (Fig. 46, a) at least in 
the first half of the Ilnd century,-* and were followed in that region by 
imitations which, later, were among its exports to northern Europe.*® 


F%^ 47. Bfon« cauliifTtfa 

t CKrUbtfwwne IklricnidMiMahkA 

Ik bnirickriifi* 

e. KSlt«ea (fiamus ftlit, Wlbi«wi*biir||J; d. Xomy 

w- Tii«alliy.i UDHrififthliff 
GmasaotikiiMSa, Yevlijibita 

i 4 ii I,iart tuima pm-i 

But the Rhineland and the Gallo-Roman west in the main kept to 
the projecting-belly form, only as a rule discarding the old two-picce 
construction for the more advanced technique of manufacture in one 
piece, whether by “ raising ” w-ith the Hammer, “ spinning ’* on the 

** 44^ Cp U after Gmuntia, XX, 144, abb, 5, (rata the tktu the Riiman fort al 2!upiiaiitdt and 

i»ic 15) la of ihai Afje. 
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lathe, or even casting.^" Project!ng-belly cauldrons so manufactured 
are prominent {Hg- 46, d-e) in the numerous hoards of bronze kitchen¬ 
ware know'n from tlie German and Gallic provinces in the Illrd cen¬ 
tury, buried mainly in consequence of the great barbarian invasions of 
the years following 250.=' Occasionally, the old two-piece construction 
is even then still represented, as in one of these hoards from Limes, 
Dept. Loire.^® 

However, at this same juncture, the one-piece cauldron appeared 
in the Rhineland in a new form. Perhaps under the influence of the 
angular Roman type of Fig. 46, c, the convex-projecting belly and the 
cylindrical upper portion were unified into a continuously conema 
profile, rising directly from the carination. The new form would 
doubtless be easier to make, and by diminishing the vessel’s height/ 
breadth ratio and so exposing relatively more of its surface to the 
fire, it would render it easier to boil. There seem at present to be 
two dated 111 rd-ccnlury examples : one (Fig. 47, c) had been deposited 
in a well near the Roman fort of Kdngen in Wurttemberg, abandoned 
with the rest of the Limes about 260,®® the other was found in a hoard 
of Uiis time at Seitz in Alsace.®** Both rctam the iron rim-binding 


“ H. MkO'on. 

95 - 103 . 


' Metat-WorUng in ikc Ancimit World,” Amtitim Jmtmai 0/ ArtiiMgb^, LIU (1949)* 
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and handle-rings characteristic of the old two-picce types. But 
next, those types and that feature both disappear from the Continent. 
The one-piece cauldrons, usually (though not always} somewhat 
reduced iu size, become universal there, occasionally still with convex- 
projecting belly,but almost always with tlie new concave profile ; 
and, instead of iron rim-binding and handle-rings, their simply- 
everted rims nomtally have a pair of triangular perforated ears 
upstanding on either side, to take the hook-ends of a free semi-circular 
handle like that of a bucket (Fig. 47, d)- These ears already appear 
sometimes in the Ulrd-century hoards (c.g. Filzen, once®*) ; from the 
IVth century, they form a normal feature of the now standardized 
concave-profile cauldron. In the Vth century, along and west of die 
Rhine, it became a regular Frankish type, lasting on into the VTth ; 
and from the IVth already it was exported thence into Germany and 
(Fig. 47, d) particularly to Norway.Not only that : we ourselves 
know it as an import in some of our beat-known early Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries t Sawston®* and Little Wilbraham^^ in Cambridgeshire, 
Croydon®* in Surrey, and Long Wittenham*^ and Fairfbrd®* on the 
Upper Thames. What, then, had been the history of the cauldron 
in Britain during all these centuries meantime? 

The La Tene HI or Emmcndigen two-piece projecting-belly 
form was duly naturalized amongst us, and w'c have two typical 
specimens of the 1 st century A.D., both containing w'cU-known hoards 
of miscellaneous metalware. The first, that from Santon, Norfolk 
(“ Santon Downham *’), Ls native work (w'ith iron rim and ring-handles) 
doubtless made somewhat before the Roman conquest, and deposited, 

Bchu, {fp. aTk laHt 9 {EUkinr Mainz) % abb- i, i [Wamu) ; 134^ i|^ c 

((ivfn the Kragchtil moor-EikdH Fycn, Denmark^ «Atr ^17). 
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as its contents show» about A.D. 50.^'’ The second is that front 
Carling^i'ark Loch, Kirkcudbrightshire, and the hoard wthin it well 
represents the local native Highland Zone metai-indusiry (there 
were native crannogs in the loch) as it was at the end of the 1st century', 
toward the time of tlic first Roman retreat from Scotland.**^ It has 
worn thin and been patched : loose bronze patch-sheeting occurred 
in the hoard,and also fittings from wooden vessels, including a 
bronze tankard-handle in the local " boss-style " of the period.*^ Of 
two other northern cauldrons, made knowm to me through the 
kindness of Professor Piggott, one is a recent find from near Perth, 
now' in the Museum there ; the other, from Black Moss, High Grains, 
Bcwcastle, Cumberland, was found in 1907 and is in Carlisle Museum ; 
it is identical in type w'ith the cauldron of the Carlingwark hoard. 
A further lar^e hoard from south Scodand shows us the same industry 
nearly a hundred years later. It was found at Blackburn Mill, on the 
Water of Eye near Cockbumspath, Berwickshire, in two cauldrons,*® 
which together reveal that the old near-hemispherical form (Fig, 47, 
i)_liere one-picce, like Llyn Cerrig 76, with riveted handle-attach¬ 
ments and perhaps iron rim-binding — was still current, at a date 
which the Roman bronze patera-bowl in the hoard fixes broadly in 
the Antoninc period of the 11 nd century,** The lai^er cauldron had 
been much patched, and with many tools, etc., the hoard contained 
further cauldron fragments, including part of a bronze rim,**^ and a 
pair of big staple-attached rings from a large wooden vessel.** 

In commenting on both these hoards, Curie emphasized the 
importance of the w'ood-working (cf. Lochlee crannog) and metal 
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(cf. Traprain Law) industries to a people making little or no native 
pottery. /\s we have already recalled, that is true of the whole Iron 
Age, from pre-Roman to post-Roman, in great parts—at times, it 
seems, all—of the British Highland Zone. 

But these native industries persisted farther within the Roman 
frontier also. At Thcalby, near Scunthorpe in the isolated north¬ 
western comer of Lincolnshire, a native settlement-site revealed by 
modern irons tone-workings has produced not only bronze mounting 
of wooden buckets, to be discussed below, but again two bronze 
cauldrons, the bet ter-preserved of which is here figured (Fig. 47, e).*'' 
And in these two cauldrons we can for the first time see a British 
approximation to the Illrd-century and later Continental concave 
profile (cf. Fig. 47, c). Their construction is one-piece, with iron 
rim-binding, and looks very much like a British rendering of the 
Rhineland model dated to the middle lllrd century at Kdngen and 
Seitz (p. 181). It is just possible that Roman vessels like Fig. 46, c 
might have engendered this form independently in Britain already in 
the Ilnd century. But since the old projccting-belly forms were 
dominant right on to the Illrd century on the Continent, it does not 
seem likely that they were earlier superseded in Britain. At all events, 
the concave-profile type cannot have been introduced from the 
Continent later th an the Illrd century, for the triangular ears, which 
by the IVth century became Inseparable from it on the Continent 
(p. i8tz. Fig, 47, rf), never appear on British-made cauldrons at all. 
As regards technique, the Thealby cauldrons are very thin, and seem 
to have been lathe-spun. For the central hole in the base, which we 
shall shortly sec to be characteristic of the later British lathe-spun 
vessels, appears already in the second of the Thealby pair, and so 
probably existed originally also in ilie other (Fig. 47, r), before its 
base was worn through and patched. Spinning on the lathe is 

Kunld E. Dudley, w linra/mAiw (ScunilLorp?^ 5206-7 74 ^* 
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believed to have been an invention of Roman times*® ; and the Thealby 
vessels arc thus fully acceptable as work of the middle Tllrd century 
or later. 

But we have yet another British cauldron to consider in this 
connexion ; that from Crummockdale in the western part of the 
Craven limestone district of Yorkshire, in Austwick parish between 
Settle and the high summit of Ingleborough. It was published in 
*937 Mattinson and L, S. Palmer (I’ig, 47,/}/’ two 

points about it call especially for notice- Fiist, it is a concave'profile 
cauldron, but of two-picce, riveted, construction. Second, while it 
has no basal hole, metallurgical examination is quoted as indicating 
that at least its base, thin as it b, may have been cast to shape, not 
spun. It seems in fact to imply a maker still accustomed to the old 
tw'o-piccc tradition, but combining thb with the concave-profile form, 
and perhaps with the even more Roman technique of manulacture 
by casting — though, if so, he would not be prepared to tr)' casting 
the whole cauldron in one, Thb suggests a date in tlte later Illrd or 
early iVth century, with the new form now familiar, as in the lathc- 
spun Thealby vesseb, but with the native mode of construction no 
more than partly modified by Roman example. And the cauldron 
was undoubtedly a native product, for native use. As is well known, 
Ingleborough itself b crowned by a native stronghold, and the moors 
round it arc full of stone-built native hut-settlements (with cave- 
dwcllings along the scar towards Settle), exploration of which has 
sho\vn them to have been inhabited much in the Ist/11 nd-century 
period of" trumpet-brooch ” bronze-work referred to above {p, 176), 
with a continuance marked, after the ensuing period of local unrest, 
by a more modest later-Roman element in their material : some 
late-IIlrd and IVtli-ccniury coins, and a small intake of Roman 
pottery—local potting having apparently fallen away after the lind 
century — of early I Vth-century types. The cauldron itself was found 

** H. MiO'WI, Ammcaa tf LIU 94 - 
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nearly 20 years ago in draining a small tam, near the head of Cruin- 
mockdale,*^ round which the settiement*sitcs, mapped here after Dr. 
Raistrick in Fig. 48,®* invite close comparison with the better-known 
ones near Grassington in Wharfedale.*^ Here, then, nadve cauldron- 
making is continuing into the later Roman period for a persistent, 
though pottery-poor, native population. 



Fig. 4B. 5 ketdi'm«p of the Inglcborough dUtrict 
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And so we come to the last and most numerous class of the 
British cauldrons of these times : that of which the finest specimen 
was found in the mere surrounding the still undated native ring-fort 
called The Berth at Base hutch in Shropshire, and of which the 
largest group meets us in the well-known hoard of bronze vessels 

1 grcAtly indebted la Mr. Mutinun for ihgfwing me die dte *iid aFontling me much IdcoJ 
infamiatidn m September^ 1^6. 
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found in 1914 at Wotton in Surrey (Fig. 49).” The true age and 
purpose of the Wotton type of cauldron have long been obscured by 
Reginald Smith’s unfortunate thcor>' tliat these vessels were £arly 
Iron Age water-clocks. He supposed that time was measured by the 
passage of water through the small central hole normally present in 
their base. But there has always been scepticism about this theory.^* 
The hole is perfectly well explained as a means of hating the vessel on 
the lathe for spinning into true circularity of shape : it is often found 




Fir. ^ Bronte Cfluldrtsfi from Wnlloilt Surrey ( |) 


still containing the bronze or iron plug w-ith which it will thereupon 
have been blocked ; and those cauldrons which have no hole were no 
doubt held central on the taiktock of the lathe either by a shaped 
block of wood," or else directly by a “ dimple ” in their base, evidently 
as a rule then hammered flat, but still to be seen in one of the Wotton 
vessels, as Smith with his usual candour was carefol to point 
And his belief in an Early Iron Age date for the type only arose from 
his unawareness, at the time, of the distinction between it and its 
forerunner, the genuinely early Santon-Carlingwark type. For that 
distinction its invariably concave profile and one-piece construction 

Reginald Smith, fiW., XXVIE (19' Sh A-&4 I rcpnnxcd in Atth. CM,., NXIX ( 
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are fijndamcntaK Moreover, its late date is anyhow made plain by 
its associations. 

The Wotton hoard includes one of those hinged- or folding- 
handle fiying-pans,®* which in Eg>pt arc late Rotnan®^ or even 
Coptic,*^ and are known also from Reims** and London.®* The 
Stumicre hoard of vessels from Essex has another of them®"*; and the 
various bronze bowls and pans which, as well as the cauldron-type 
itself, Sturmerc and Wotton have in common, reappear in the Halkyn 
Mountain (Long Rake) hoard from Flintshire, ^ong with no less 
than three of the IVth-century or later triangular-eared Continental 
cauldrons, which we have already cited from Anglo-Saxon ceme¬ 
teries.®® More than that : tlicsc bowls, and the still larger series of 
them in the bowl-hoard from Irchester, Northants,®® include examples 
of the hemispherical sort which is generally recognized a.s the immediate 
prototype, following the ** Naunberg ” and " Sackrau ” types of the 
Ilnd and Illrd centuries, of our famous Dark-Age escutcheon-bcaring 
hanging-bowls.®* In fact it was Mr, Kendrick, in his classic hanging- 
bowl paper of 1932,®® who first pointed out the impossibility of dating 
the Wotton type of “ water-clock ” cauldron before the IVth century. 

We can noiv see that these vessels are products of the old native 
bronze-industry' of Britain, in the late Romano-Biitish, and even the 
sub-Roman, period of its long and without doubt continuous history.®* 
They owe their concave profile, and the spun technique of their 
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one-piccc manufacture, to Roman influence, received seemingly in 
the Illrd century^ ; but they have been developed in a distinctively 
British way.” This bronze-industry, then, supplied the sub-Roman 
Britons with metal-warc ; and it must have been needed more than 
ever after the iVth century, when the Industrialbcd Romano-British 
potting industry, not merely in the Highland Zone but nearly 
ever>^here in Britain, had ceased supplying pottery. 

Cauldrons and bowls of bronze, of course, w'cre not their only 
vessels. As w'e have said, there was also a long-standing traction of 
wooden vessels, which the same bronze-industry could furnish mth 
cast bronze moundngs, and witli sheathing and binding of bronze 
sheet and strip. Ireland lias actually produced a wooden cauldron’^; 
the Glastonbury Lake-V^illage has its famous lathe-tumcd tub , 
and cylindrical wooden vessels made of staves with a fiat disc base 
were being made already in our Late Bronze Age.'® The Iron Age 
pves us our buckets and tankards also—Aylesford, Elveden, 
Trawsfynydd, and the rest—mounted and embellished in bronze. 
Tins kind of vessel continued to be made and used by Britons through¬ 
out Roman times. Little to show it has survived. But for one thing, 
tankards are implied by tankard-handles, and the handle in the 
Carlingwark Loch hoard’* at least takes them into early Roman 
times in south Scotland ; while, whatever the date of that Bom the 
Forth Daferch hut-’i'illagc on Holy Island (Anglesey),’® the bronze- 
bound and bronze-handled whole tankard from Shapwick Heath 
(Somerset) takes them certainly into late Roman times, for it was 
found with a bronze “ irehester ” bowl, and also a pewter pedestalicd 
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bowl with a characteristic IVth-centary design inside its bottom.’® 
And ill north Wales the Ty’r Dewin (BrjiiMr, Caernan'onshire) 
bucket of bronze-bound yew-wood, inscribed outside and inside with 
enigmatic symbols and lettering, sets us inevitably thinking of some 
still later period.” 

But there is still more to be said. For in the pre-Roman Iron 
Age, Celtic things were often adorned with heads or “ masks ” of men 
or animals ; sometimes, even, with forms of whole animals. It was 
not merely an “ ornamental matter ; these representations originally 
had a supernatural or symbolic meaning.’® That aspect of the 
subject cannot be gone into here ; but the phenomenon is so wide¬ 
spread and recurrent that one should not, in Roman times in Britain, 
expect its vitality to be quite exhausted. Certainly that of “ abstract ” 
Celtic ornament, for its part, was never quite exhausted. It was 
deeply Romanized, as ive have said ; but its fundamentally barbaric 
and un-classical tendencies never sank wholly below the level of 
rc-asserdon. The Celdc art of late-Roman and post-Roman times in 
which they were most brilliantly re-asserted is that which wc see 
best in the escutcheons of the hanging-bowls—an art, chat is, fostered 
amongst the British (and the Irish) makers of bowls and cauldrons 
whom we have been considering. It can be called the art of a 
** Celtic revival ” ; but though the “ Ultimate La Ttnc style ” is one of 
its ingredients, it 1$ no mere repetidon of La Tcnc or pre-Roman 
Celtic art. It is a revival of the old ‘ ■ abstract "-barbaric Gducism in 
new forms, which arc greatly, though often not obviously, in debt to 
Roman influences, but arc none the less vital for that.’* If then wc 
turn to the Celtic portrayals of heads or masks or animals, which 
were so prominent in the earlier art along with all its “ abstract ” 
pattern-making, can we find any such persistence of vitality 
there? 

G. PVtk, Sirnffs^iSM, Anh. Soc,, LXXXV (lgS9)i *9^ XXX {rg4c), 

I 7S. wiih pEi. X[1I-XA\ 5. 

,4hA- Ciwifrr., 601 ler-p v (1905), 355 “ 5 ^ ‘“4 = fburwi in digging prat in ihc bog tl TyV IXrub 

near Brynkir* iBBi. 

P,, J^cobfOml., in E^lw C^ik Aft (Bntiih Acftctnifiy, Rhy* Lecture^ 1941 : Pm 

Brii. XXVH) ] Esrfy Ciifu Ati iOxBwA, 1^44), clu. ]- 1 t. 
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In their style of rendering, admittedly, Celtic character generally 
tends to be lost in Romanization. Amongst whole animals, we can 
claim a barbaric liveliness still for the little Silchcster horse,»“ and 
the few other small creatures brought forward in that connexion by 
Mr. Kendrick,^^ but it is on the whole hard to gainsay Mr, Leeds’ 
5howmg®= that the Celtic portrayal of animals fell a victim to 
Romanization fairly easily. Heads or masks, too, could fall quite 
readily into Roman styde. They arc usually small bronze castings, 
and in fact belong to the general run of “ ornamental ” casting- 
production that became Romanized so deeply. For the weird barbaric 
frown of the human handle-masks on the Aylesford bucket,®* Roman 
Britain gives us quite commonplace countenances like that on the 
bucket-handle mount from Theaiby,®^ But that is the same native 
settlement-site, away in north-western Lincolnshire, that produced 
our Thealby cauldron i and it is at any rate a native tradition to 
put such heads on bucket-handle mounts at all. This head must be 
Ilnd-ccntury at earliest j and in the Ilnd century bronze-mounted 
buckets were still honourable things in those parts, fit to bury w-ith 
the dead in the old fashion of Aylesford, as we can see from the 
probably Hadrianic burial found near by at Brough-on-Humber, in 
a bucket with another and more vivacious little man’s head mounted 
upon it.®* The people who made them were our native bronze- 
workers ; and we can learn more of them by turning from human to 
animal heads on buckets, and in particular to the homed ox. 

Ox-heads were widespread in the symbol-omamcnt of the later 


“ V (1931), 43p with pt n* 5, 
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prehistoric Iron Age, notably in the Celtic world,and nowhere 
more so than in Britain : we have only to think of the heads on the 
familiar iron fire-dogs. Often, though not always, their horns are 
knobbed^’ — a characteristically Celtic feature present both in the 
extravagantly Celtic head from Ham Hill, Somerset (Ph VII, i)»®* 
with its almond eyes and spiral*curlmg nostrils, and in the elegant 
siaiueitc from the Lexden Tumulus at Colchester,®’ which otherwise 
proclaims the precociously Romanizing taste of the Bclgic court of 
Cunobelin in the generation before the Roman conquest.” 

Of the two tendencies thus represented in late pre-conqu«t 
British animal-art, the more purely Celtic, with its home apparently 
in the west, was thereafter seemingly the shorter-lived. The ox-head 
on the Birdlip (Glos.) knife-handle’^ is sturdily Celtic and knob- 
homed ; the decorative Lydney head (Glos.),’- moulded and enamelled 
in the later Ist-century style of the Seven Sisters (Glamorgan) 
harness-bronzes and tankard-handles, is already more conventional 


** fjaT in ibc rpujid+ lUMi olten, and rare belbfc La Ttnc 111. Worked inio nirfateHjrBanim[+ in h 
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and has no horn-knobs. In that from Dinorben hill-fort in north 
Wales (PK VI 4 with almond eyes, stylized muzzle, and oblong, 
punch-dotted bair-frontlel, the rendering has become a formal model. 
The other tendency was better suited to the Romano-British climate ; 
for it was semi-Romaiiizing from its very start, in the Bcigic south- 
east.®* 

Its ox-heads duly appear on bucket-handle mountings ; and a 
delightful pair, presumably bull and cow, each cast in one with its 
handle-loop above and lastcning-rivct behind, was found in 1942 
near Felmcrsham in Bedfordshire {Plate VII 3-4). With them were 
the handle and other pieces of their bucket, a superb bronze fish-head 
bowl-spout, remains of two bronze bowb, and Belgic pottery which 
should date the find within the half-centur>- before the Roman 
conquest. After their recent publication by Mr. William Wa^n of 
the British Museum,*® I have only here to follow him in pointing out 
the skill with which their maker has combined a preference for life over 
sheer siyle-play (contra.st Plate VH 1}—^most obvious in the knobleas 
horns and the bull’s licking tongue and twitched-out cars—with 
stylizing touches like the plastic ring-and-dot eye and typically 
Celtic spiral nostril, and a rejection of all unwanted detail. 

In the otlier buU-and-cow pair of head.s lately published, those 
adorning the later Ist-century British bronze mirror-handle from near 
Inglcton, Yorks.,®* the rejection of detail becomes reduction 10 almost 
pure symbol (Plate VIII a). One is reminded of the Hounslow boar, 
and of Mr. Kendrick’s remark in that connexion that " one of the 
chief strengths of northern barbaric art ” is " this power to transmute 
the natural world into a system of appropriate and convincing symbols 
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that are in themselves comments upon nature." And of course the 
iron fire-dog ox-heads get their effect that way,*'* as do those which 
support the uniejue iron bowl from Lydney.** But the symbol is a 
portrait-symbol, not simply a stylbtic flourish : features are just the 
Significant minimum that will imply essential bull or cow. And this 
is the work again of our highland natives i the piece was found just 
four miles west of the Crummockdale cauldron (Ingleton is the next 
parish to Austwick), and three and a half from the top of Ingleborough 
(Fig. 48). Less austerely impressive is the small bronze ox-head 



Fig. 50. ju Oi-bcsflj (CaitJcfidti) 

b. Ose-beadj (GImuUt Afaaam) 

(JluCA iMfiidt iCH) 

found over a century ago in Castlefield, Manchester, and now in the 
Queen’s Park Art Gallery in that city (Fig. 50, It probably 

surmounted a knife-handle, in the Birdlip tradition (p. tga, n, gr), 
and is still palpably Celtic, with its faint almond eyes, lipped muzzle, 
Battened forehead, and ears merely suggested below the curved horm 
(unhappily, like the neck, now broken). It was presumably in use in 
the Manchester Roman fort, or its civil settlement, in the late Ist 
or Ilnd century. 

In the west, too, something similar remained to follow the 

Ajigio^Saeas Arf, wilh pi. 11 , E. 

*■ See thjg hocd\ BAdffi (Cambt) one ia Lrtdi, Ctitk Orm™d, gi. Fig. 27 ; or J. auid Cl Hiwtcs, 
Prihiiimt Bfiimn pi. 14A, 

*• Wheeler. Ljihin^ 74-5, F%. t U 9. 
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Dr. E, M. d Eager of MmdMatcr Muteom ; uid to Mr. Philip Gdxdrr for hr^igirig the piece 
(and «bo Fig- 48, to my iwtkc. 
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formal!^-modelled Dinorben piece^ From the small Romano-British 
towii’site of Keticheater (MAGNA) in Herefordshire comes the bronze 
bucket-handle ox-head of Fig, Celtic style-tradition just 

lives in the faintly knobbed, sweeping horns and the expanded muzzle ; 
the almond eyes have become mere pairs of shorthand-strokes. Here 
at least is the symbolic ox sdll persisting as a bucket-animal. 1 suppose 
it is late 1st century, or even Ilnd ; and perhaps that is also the dale 
of Fig. 50, b, a more naturalistic bronze head which comes almost 



Fig^ ^1^ BrtMUii! Kmchauer {Htrrjbrd AfuMon} 

certainly from Roman Gloucester, or the adjacent Roman site of 
Kingsholm.^“^ Perhaps it was a handle-end : it has a curved neck 
(of which about an inch remains) formed of a rod of metal strengthened 
by a flange or dewlap on the underside. It is clearly a Romano- 
British portrayal of the familiar Bos lon^froas, but the flat modelling 
of its long forehead, and the modeller’s indifference to ears, sdll 
suggest something of Ccldc conventionalbm. The north and east of 
Britain still have more to show. 

Small animal bronzes, apparently of this same period, occur in 
the north notably at Aldborough (ISVRIVM) in Yorkshire.^"® Roman 
Leicester (RATAE) has produced a small bronze ox-head, apparently a 
knife-handle like the Manchester specimen but more Romanized in 
style, which may be as late as the Antonine age.^®* And the native 

In HeicToni I my knowlct^t of it trt Mr. J . 3 , \V^-prrkmi» who nuidc UkI 

kin^y lent me the hen rcproduc^ 
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and pcrmiaiioti lO publiih hU drmwiitgi^ made l|iecialJy for thU p^per . 

Etkro)^ Smithp RrXvilBiU imtumv, pi, XXV\ 3^ 15, iG. 

1 have to thajik Mr. F* Cottrill for mvifiK me, when Kerf>cr Arehaeoki^ at LciceHCf Miueum, 
M photjsgraph and the bifaemaiionr mat the bead wm. found in die ceEloe-^^vatkins for the Royal 
.■\reKfop LcksteTi Ln iBjyu » dcfdh oF 9 or lo foet, from whi^ tame alio Samian pottery {alKa 
in Ldc^ier MuieiJm) with putlcei' itamp down to the .4nH?nine period. 
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site at Thealby once again entei^ the story with a pair of bucket-handle 
ox-hcads, perhaps of the earlier Ilnd century, which are peculiarly 
interesting {PL VII, 5}.^“^ They arc a good deal less Roman in their 
rendering than the human heads from Thealby and from Brough 
above cited (p. 191) : the eyes are just faint circles, the muzzle carries 
a sort of ornamental moulding, and the horns not only have knobs, 
but knobs grooved or “ writhen like those of some (roughly con¬ 
temporary) Romano-British pcnannular brooches Structurally, 
they arc remarkable in having no handle-loop above them, but a 



Figt 59. Broils 'QDt-hciid, Kirisby Loftid^ile, Wciurwbnd [ ^ ) 

IPn'iwEr eptt. , JMtni.. XV, 


hole at the back of each, into which the terminals of tlie bucket- 
handle arc to be “ sprung '*; this device is only found otherwise on 
the considerably pre-Roman Aylesford bucket. But their strangest 
« ■ feature is the surmounting of their forehead by a bird’s head, on a 

thick rib-mouldcd neck, with bulging eyes and the curved beak of a 
hawk. Such a combination of creatures seems without parallel in 
this age. However, the only other roughly contemporary ox-head 
from the nordi, that from the native hut-settlement on the west edge 
of Kirkby Lonsdale parish in Westmorland (Fig. has above 

its forehead the broken-off stump of something now lost which 
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formerly surmoanied it likewise. Perhaps that was a similar bird- 
head : the OK’s eyes bulge hkc those of the Thealby birds ; anyhow, 
with or without birds, we have now seen the most that Romanizadon 
could do to these British ox*hcads in the 1 st and llnd centuries. 

For in the Illrd century all Romanization waned. And what 
meets us next ts the ox-head symbol portrayed in a style of re- 
barbarization. It meets us on the Mountsorrcl bucket, a treasure of 
the Leicester Museum still unique in Romano-British archaeology 
(Plates VlII A ; IX The bucket was found in 1892 in a col¬ 

lapsed condition in an ancient well at Mountsorrcl outside Leicester, 
during quarrying operations. With it was much Romano-British pot¬ 
tery, which as lar as possible rc-assemblcd now by Mr. Cottrill, forms a 
group closely resembling that excavated and published by Dr. Felix 
Oswald from the late Illrd-century well at MARGIDVN\’M (only 19 
miles away), dated bv coins ofTetricus I and Garausius.i"'’ The find 
was rescued and the bucket published by Baron A. von Hugel,^«« in a 
restoradon from wdtich that finally adopted (earned otit at the 
British Museum) differs only in the placing of some of the stnp- 
bronze bindings. Nearly all its bronze parts sun ive, and of its oak 
Staves three are still in good condition ; the ox-kcad handle-attach- 
ments are riveted^” to it through emlx>ssed sheet-bronze “fields,” 
from which background they jut impressively forw-ard. Their horns 
cur\'e vertically ; ears are rejected, and the flat plane of the forehead 
is first narrowed between semi-circular lateral hollows, and then 
expands into angular temples cut slantwise off in sharp browns above 
steeply-falling cheeks, and continued between these only by the thm 
nose-ridge which runs down to the transversely-moulded muzzle. 
Surface features are limited to the faint horizontal tooling of a hair- 
frontlct on the forehead, ending in two stronger marks that look like 
eyebrows ; eyes are no more than hinted at, but the slanting brows 
above give the long face stem, frowning expression. The barbaric 
symbol-portrait has outlasted its measure of Romanization : from here, 

I iim moitiirairful to the luthoritia of the UiMMs Mosc^ fer and =p«ially 
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on tlic Lhrcshold of ihc IVth century, the Dark j.'\gcs arc not far away. 

The Ty> Dewin bucket, already menrioned (p. 190), seems to 
show us the old pre-Roinan bucket tradition In a late form surviving 
into the Dark Ages of the Celtic west. The cauldrons arc widespread, 
as are the hanging-bowls, which last far on into Anglo-Saxon times. 
Did the Anglo-Saxons, whose metal-mounted buckets and stoups 
display their own versions, poorer and smaller as a rule, of the pre- 
Roman bucket tradition, make any contact with our Dark-Age Celtic 
bucket-making? It would be hard to prove for buckets without the 
Celtic bucket-animal head. But there is one fragmentary bucket from 
an Anglo-Saxon grave which has such a head. It comes horn the 
Anglian cemetery, broadly speaking of tlic Vlth century, at Twy^lbrd 
in Leicestershire"^ {10 miles from Mountsorrel) ; and the head, in 
bronze, is the head of an ox with a bird sitting upon it (Plate IX 2). 

The Twyford parallel with the Romano-British heads from 
Thcalby, at least 400 years earlier (Plate V’ll 5}, is remarkable. The 
main differences are that here the bird is a whole bird, looking more 
like a raven than a hawk \ that the bucket-handle (of iron, as rust 
survives to show) was carried between the bird and a narrow oval 
back-plate, riveted on in bronze through the bird’s neck and in iron 
through the ox’s forehead and the rim of the bucket (represented now 
only by some of its bronze sheeting and edge-binding) ; and that the 
ox, though he has ears and eyes (round cup-hollows, like the bird’s) 
as well as short, straight horns, is less portrait than outright convention, 
with forehead and muzzle corrugated with ornamental mouldings. 
The bucket, from its other remains, can otherwise have been nothing 
but an ordinary Anglo-Saxon drinking-stoup { but since this whole 
class of Anglo-Saxon vessels is united in general tradition with the 
Celtic,it would be a natural and familiar thing for a Celtic craf^man 
to make for an Anglo-Saxon master—one of those craftsmen W'ho 


must also, as Mr. Leeds has lately enabled us to believe,^** have 
made pcnannular, annular, and disc brooches for Anglo-Saxon use, 
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and, continuing from the old practice of cauldron and bowl maldng 
that we have discussed above, Ukewise the hanging-bowls which are 

their most splendid memoriah^^® 

Bronze-working in Britain, then, was a Bronze Age tradiuon 
which was gradually re-feshioned in the Early Iron Age. -nereafter, 
Romanized industry as in great part it became, it persisted also among 
native workers, who took something from Rome, but no more than 
they wished to take or needed. And lastly, when their cauldro^ and 
bowls and buckets must have grown more than ever m demand wit 
the decline and fell of Romano-British pottery, they mamtiuncd ^cir 
craft^and with it, seemingly, in the ox-head, the old symbolic 
bucket-animal—into the later centuries of Celtic survival and Anglo- 

SaxOEi settlement* 

The subject of this essay has connected together the prehistone, 
Roman, and early medieval periods. To attempt it seemed on that 
account particularly to befit a dedication to O. G. S. Crawford, to 
whom the archaeology of all three periods owes so much, 

I ow-e to him myself, no attempt of mine can really at ah 
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THE VOTADINI 
By a. H. a, Hogg 


T he VOTADINI make few appearances in history. During most 
of their existence as a tribe they were outside the boundary of 
the Roman Empire, and early writers seldom mention them by 
name, but they are the subject of one of the most notable of the old 
Welsh poems, and their territory includes one of the few extensively 
excavated native sites in the Scottish Lowlands. This paper' is an 
attempt to give an account of the tribe in which they themselves 
occupy the centre of interest, rather than their reactions as a minor 
element in Roman frontier policy. 

To avoid an excessively long account, it has been necessary to 
omit material, such as the vague Welsh traditions concerning the 
Dark Ages, which although Interesting leads to no very dclinite 
conclusions. Further, information which has been included in papers 
recently published in easily accessible periodicals is only repeated here 
when such repetition is essential. 

Before turning to the subject of the Voiadini, I should like to 
express my thanks to Dr. I. A. Richmond, Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson 
and Mr. J. A. Brown, for much help and advice. 


THE TERRITORY OF THE TRIBE 


The approximate area occupied by the tribe is indicated by 
Ptolemy,* and lies on the east coast, between the Tyne and Forth. 
Their southern boundary appears to have been the Tyne,® and the 
Forth is the obdous natural limit in the other direction. In the Vth 
century they also held part of the district of Manau, which Skene 
has shown^' “ included the area between the rivers Avon and Carron, 
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about 25 miles west of Edinburgh, The name Clackmannan indicates 
that Manau extended across the Forth, but It is uncertain whether 
the Votadini held It all On the west, the distribution of the small 
forts® suggests a boundary' running roughly parallel to Dcre Street, 
and about ten miles west of it, but if the idcnrification ofNev^^tead with 
TRIMONTIVM is accepted^ the Sclgovac occupied part of this area. 

Ptolemy gives the names of three towns ” in the territory of the 
Votadini.® Of these, BREMENIVM is identified by inscriptions 
with High Rochester, and the emendation which places ALAVNA 
near the Bridge of Ain is almost certainly correct.*' Corbridge is 
known from an inscription to have been called CVRIA,^*^ and as its 
distances from CATARACTONIVM and BREMENIVM arc in the 
right proportion it is almost certainly the Votadinian town of that 
name. Ptolemy’s information seems to refer to a period before the 
establishment of the Stanegatc frontier, and the construction of 
Hadrian’s Wall must have cut off the town from Votadinian territory.“ 


ORIGINS 

Maps showing the distribution of Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age cultures^® seem to indicate a wedge of territory extending across 
Ireland and central Britain w'ithin which the Iron Age cultures made 
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little headway, although it was steadily reduced in widthThe 
Votadini lie at the norih-eastcm end of this area, and they may be 
regarded with high probability as descendants of the Um folk- The 
pottery from Traprain Law supports this view.^* 

HISTORY 

The date at which the Um folk separated into groups which 
regarded themselves as individual tribes cannot be determined, but 
objects i^'pologically of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age occur 
at Traprain Law^* and lignite armlets of rounded triangular sections 
occur both there and at Yevering BelL^* Not much of this material 
can be dated with certainty in this area, but the armlets, which are 
an uncommon type, find parallels in the Bronze Age crannog at 
Ballinderry.^^ This site, which also produced pottery similar to that 
from Traprain Law, is regarded by the excavator as earlier than 
loo B.G*, and is dated later than 400 b.c. by a pollen diagram. 
A date somewhere within this range would not conflict with the other 
evidence from the Voiadinian area as to the earliest period of 
occupation of some of the fortified sites. 

No details can be given of the tribe^s history before the arrival 
of the Romans, but there are indications that it was not wholly 
peaceful. Set'eral small forts and village enclosures show two or 
three periods of construedon,'* the latest of which, when dated, is of 
the Ilnd century.^® Scattered human bones were associated with the 
promontory fort under the latest enclosure at Gunnar Peak.*® The 
writer was at one time inclined to regard these remains as traces of 
native contact with the higher civilization of the Romans, but the wall 
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of ihe promontory fort was a low shapeless mound by the dme the 
enclosure was constructed, apparently about the middle or end of the 
find century.^* It is unlikely that it could have fallen into such a 
state of ruin in only a hundred years. 

The tiiree brochs in the area also indicate the presence of invaders 
before the arrival of the Romans.^ 

For the Roman period, the history of the country as a whole is 
generally w'cll established by a combination of archaeological and 
docamentary evidence, and protades a framework into which the 
local detail may be fitted."^ 

So few other non-Roman sites in this area have been even 
partially excavated that almost all the evidence for the interaction of 
Roman and native comes from Traprain Law. The excavations 
showed^* that the inhabitants there remained in prosperous and 
apparently peaceful occupation of their town at least until the middle 
of the and century, and there is no indication that their commercial 
contact with the Romans was interrupted by the withdraw^al of 
Agticola or the reoccupadon of the area by Lollius Urbicus- That 
the Roman administrator did not regard the tribe as fully trustworthy, 
however, is shown by the network of roads constructed probably 
under Agricola.*® Dr, Richmond’s estimate of the significance of the 
relation between the roads and settlements is strongly supported by 
the evidence of several reconstructions in the small forts. This 
conflicts with Professor Childe’s view that the small forts may in most 
cases have been erected as a defence against the Romans.®* Even 
the removal about a.d. 143 of a large number of people from the 
district near the southern Wall, and their resettlement on the upper 
Rhine®’seem to have left the occupants of Traprain Law undisturbed, 
since the latest coin of the early group from there was one issued by 
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Antoninus Pius to celebrate his victory in a.d. 155.^* The analogous 
transfer of Cunedda's people at the end of the Roman period suggests 
as a possibility that the Brittones who moved to the upper Rhine were 
at least nominally v-oluntecrs. The writer has suggested elsewhere 
that some of the rectangular earthworks which occur in a group in 
the south of Northumberland are to be associated with a settlement 
of Rhaetians in the district which was vacated,*® 

Traprain Law, Itowever, did not long remain undisturbed. 
After the coin of Pius mentioned above, there is a break in the series 
until the reign of Gallienus. There are one or two brooches^^* and 
some late Samian^* which may be assigned to the interv'al, but there 
seems to have been an actual break in the occupation of the site at 
this time. The excavation report of 1915-16 says : 

“ The four principal surfaces may be divided into pairs, an 
upper and a lower, since the length of time inierv'cning between 
the latest period of occupancy of the latter and the earliest 
period of occupancy of the former has been considerably greater 
than that between the periods of occupancy of the respective 
members forming each pair, Similarly the difference between the 
Roman pottery belonging to each pair is much more marked than 
the difference Setween the respective levelswhich compose them.*’®® 

The excavators seem later to have decided that the occupation was 
continuous,®* but the evidence of the relics favours their earlier view. 

Further excavation would probably enable the period during 
which the site was abandoned to be settled with certainty, but on the 
present evidence it seems reasonable to associate it with the disaster 
which foliow'cd the withdrawal of the frontier troops by Albinus at 
the end of the lind century. If, as suggested above, the \''otadini 
were on friendly terms \rith the Romans, it is to be expected that 
they should suffer at this time. Alternative theories would assume 
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that the inhabitants of the tovtn were removed by the Romans cither 
at the evacuation of the Lowlands or during Severus’ punitive 
campaign. The first seems unlikely, in view of the undisturbed 
prosperity enjoyed by the townsfolk during the period when diey 
might have formed a threat to the occupying forces, and if the second 
is correct the steadily increasing co-operation between the Romans and 
ihc Votadini during the lllrd and IVth centuries is surprising. 

It is to this period {fbllovring the withdrawal of Albinus), when 
the north of Britain w'as overrun by the Maeatac, that the three 
earth-houses found in the Votadinian area can most probably be 
assigned. The extensive use of stones from abandoned Roman Forts 
at Newstead and Crichton Mains^^^ suggests not merely the use of a 
convenient source of building material but also something of the 
same mentality which led to the deliberate wrecking of Roman sites. 
Furtlier, the earth-house appears to be a rare and therefore probably 
intrusive type of structure south of the Forth, while to die north of 
that river the type is common,®* The Macatae are also associated 
with the district immediately north of the river, 

The relies from the earth-house constructed in the ditch of an 
earlier native fort at Castle Law, Midlothian suggest a slightly earlier 
date.®® But when assessing the value of Ilnd century Roman material 
as evidence for the date of non-Roman sites in this area, some allow¬ 
ance should be made for the quantities of slightly damaged but still 
useful pots and otlicr objects which would be obtainable from the 
rubbish in the abandoned Roman forts. 

After the restoradon of the frontier system under Severus, and 
its stabilisation by iiis sons, the recovery of the tribe seems to have 
been fairly rapid, and it appears that a steadily increased reliance 
was placed by the Romans on the V otadini. There is evidence for 
disasters overtaking Hadrian’s Wall and the outpost Tons of HABITA^'- 
CVM and BREMENIVM at the end of the lllrd century, after which 
both the forts and the Wall were rebuilt ; about a.d. 340, when the 
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forts alone were destroyed, and HABITANCVM only was rebuilt ; in 
A-D, 367, after which the VV^all was reconstructed but the outpost 
forts were abandoned ; and just before the end of tlie IVth century, 
when the Wall also was left in ruins. Traprain Law shows no trace 
of these disasters, but the town lies well away from the natural route 
for raiders from beyond the Forth. If the Votadini had sided with the 
attackers, however, it is unlikely that they would have escaped Roman 
vengeance. Finally, the e\ddence of Cunedda’s genealogy is also in 
favour of some degree of Romankation. Nicholson®® has pointed out 
that the four generations which precede Cunedda bear garbled versions 
of Roman names, Cein, Tegid, Patern Pesrut, and Aetcm, corres¬ 
ponding to Ceionus, Tacitus, Patemus (of the Red Mantle) and 
Actemus. Even if the full chronological implications put forward by 
Nicholson are not accepted, tliese names must imply strong Roman 
induence during tlic IVth century, if not earlier. 

At the end of the IVth century, then, the northern frontier of the 
Roman province was on the east defended by the Votadini, and on 
the west by another nadv'c state, supported further south by more 
regular garrisons.^" At this time, or soon after, Cunedda and his 
sons were tramrerred to north Wales, where they founded a famous 
dynasty.This event, sometimes regarded as emptying the Votadiniau 
territory, seems from the point of ^dew of the inhabitants who remained 
to have been little more than tlic removal of some surplus population.'*^ 
The evidence of the Gododdin poem*® makes it clear that the Votadini 
still occupied this district or part of it, and maintained their individu¬ 
ality as a tribe, as late as the end of the Vlth century. The difticulty 
which the Anglian invaders experienced in obtaining a foothold also 
shows that the country was not deserted. 
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Archaeological evidence relating to the southern districts is 
lacking for this period, but Dr. Douglas Simpson recently drawn 
attention to the group of early Christian cemeteries in the Lothians'** 
which probably gives a good indication of the area within which the 
tribe managed to maintain its prosperity during the Vth and Vlth 
centuries. 

Traprain Law lies in the heart of this area, but it is generally 
considered that the treasure found on that site implies that the town 
was deserted by the early Vth century. The argument is hardly valid, 
as in a community of agriculturalists a sack would not attract much 
notice, and there are many possible explanations of how such a 
treasure might come into the haiids of one of the townsfolk. Further, 
there is both archaeological and traditional evidence for the continued 
occupation of the hiU.^^ The list of churches founded about A.D. 500 
by St. Monenna** appears to be a genuine tradition, as a late bio¬ 
grapher bent on glorifying the saint would be likely to select only 
well-known and famous places. The inclusion of Traprain Law, 
under its other name Dunpeledur, with such places as Dumbarton, 
StirUng, and Edinburgh, implies that it also was probably inhabited 
about that time, and ibis is confirmed by the discovery of a massive 
silver chain of a type tentatively dated to the \ 1th or V tilth century 

A.D."' .... 

Most of the other surviviug traditions relating to this area are 
so much confused by later accretious that they cannot safely he used 
to work out the history of the tribe. Aneirin’s great poem Tke 
Gododdin stands in a different class. It has recently been edited and 
subjected to critical analysis, and a full summary of the introduction 
has been made accessible to English readers** so it is uimeccss^ to 
discuss it in detail here. It seems probable that the British disaster 
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at Catraeth was one of the earlier Anglian victories of Ethelfrith^s 
reign, and may account for hb rapid conquest of the Lowlands. It 
marks the last appearance of the V'otadini as a tribe, but it b unlikely 
that the population was driven out or slaughtered, as there b e\'ideoce 
for the survival of British elements in Northumberland and the 
eastern Lowlands. 

CULTURE 

The material culture of the Votadini differed little from that 
common to the greater part of Scotland during the Iron Age. Thb 
has been fully described by Professor Childe,^® so it b only necessary 
to mention points peculiar to this tribe, mostly illustrated as usual 
from Traprain Law. Some of the principal relics from that site are 
Ibted in the table below, which b also arranged to Indicate the change 
in the character of the occupation between Leveb 3 and 2. It must 
be noted that the levels were arbitrarily establbhed, and there is 
some scatter of material across the division between them. 

The food supply of the inhabitants requires little comment, but 
in addition to their diet of meat and barley they occasionally used the 
products of the sea. A bone from the Grey Seal, a bone from a Ling, 
and several small heaps of Whelk shclb are recorded. In spite of the 
ample evidence for agriculture, it b remarkable that there b no 
convincing example of an early held system^from the Votadinian 
dbirict,®^ and even aerial photographs of the area round Traprain 
Law show no evidence for early cultivations. 

So far as the dress of the inhabitants is concerned, the most marked 
feature is the change in fashion between levels 3 and 2, indicated by 
the presence of only one or two brooches later than the end of the 
2nd century. Thb may have been the result of the removal of aQ the 
more skilled craftsmen, as other bronze ornaments also ceased to be 
manufactured and the later glass armlets arc all colourI ck. Weaving 
was praetbed, but not extensively, as only two loom-weights were 
found. Weating combs were not recorded. 
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One of tlic most interesting results of the excavations at Traprain 
Law was the information obtained as to the house types. Little 
remained from the earlier periods, but a ring of paving, with a ruinous 
hearth at the centre^’* seems to represent the foundations of a house 
about 35 ft. in diameter externally, with a thick turf wall enclosing 
an internal space about 20 ft. across,*® Remains of a circular hut 
were also found under the later rampart, 

These earlier huts do not present any remarkable features and 
may be compared w'ith others from this area,** but the plan of the 
latest period could be recovered in considerable detail, and is of great 
interest (Fig. 53).^* The houses lie adjacent to a narrow road, 8 ft. 
or 10 ft. wide, with cart ruts, which crosses the excavated area diagon¬ 
ally. Near the centre b an irregular square, about 60 ft. by 70 ft., 
which the road enters and leaves at opp>asite comers. The square is 
surrounded by four blocks of buildings. The area on the north is 
very much confused, but the general character of the structures 
docs not differ seriously from those on the other side. The walls 
were generally of turf, about 4. ft. thick, usually on a stone foundation, 
but where this was absent no trace survived, so the plan is incomplete. 
The few post holes which could be identified do not fall into a 
coherent plan. Each block was composed of several sub-rectangular 
rooms, generally about 15 ft. by 30 ft., opening into each other, with 
smaller irregular chambers about 10 ft. by 5 ft. opening off the larger 
rooms. The larger rooms often contain big rectangular hearths. 
The arrangement suggests that each group represents a single house, 
containing several rooms. The other building which deserv'es notice 
is the long narrow rectangular structure on the south-east side of 
the road north-east of the square, It is about 15 ft, wide and more 
than 70 Ft. long internally, but its full length was not determined. 
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It is similar to the undated long-houses ” which occur on some 
Northumbrian sites®’ and suggests a very small version of the Irish 
banqueting halls. 

To return to the houses previously mendoned, their similarity to 
the Black Houses of the Hebrides is evident. It is not necessary, 
however, to look for foreign parallels, as an earlier stage in their 
development can be traced in this area, at Gunnar Peak and Ingram 
Hill®* though the latter site is not dated,®’ The origins of these 
rectangular structures are probably to be traced to Roman influence, 
in view of their date, but the development seems to be purely nadve. 

Apart from the Gododdin which describes excepdonal conditions, 
the only evidence for the social organiaadon of the tribe is provided 
by the remains of their towns, forts and villages. The smaller sites 
have been described in some detail elsewhere,®* Towns are not 
common, but their character is well represented by Trapraln Law 
(Plan, Fig. 54)-®* The great number of small forts and their lack of 
any concentradon near the tribal boundary suggests that they were 
for protection against neighbours as much as against invaders. Their 
detailed layout indicates that their occupants were probably mainly 
concerned with cattle rearing. The coherence of their plans suggests 
that they w'cre constructed under the guidance of a single organizer, 
but the absence of any exceptionally large or well-placed hut implies 
that there were no marked social distinedons among the inhabitants. 
So Car as information is available, the same conclusion applies to 
the townsS^lk, and the wavering uncertainty in the setdng out of the 
ramparts of Traprain Law {>erbaps reflects the dilRculty of organizing 
the greater number of workers involved, 

Contrasted with the culture of the Roman province, the impression 
left by the remains as a whole is generally one of squalid barbarians 
living little above subsistence level, but this impression arises from 

” Lk. 4 Lp fcpqlnole 3 aIwvf, 78, F%. J1. 

*■ See fooUkoie i8, ao mbov^ p, acra. 

IFurlher wrk at Ingram Hill bpy the writts wdicatei that the iwlangulM buikliflg^ arc pcobabiy 
post-Rcimiin,] 

** fbotuciiF 3 abo^'Cp p. [For the first adcquile mepon oo the cKtivotJofi of a lypical 

KC Ptx^ Sac. AnU LXXXSp 138-1^7^ 

■* [Tkc pwiiion of the jueiti in 1^14-93 waa dctcnnmed fropi uxinl 
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too great a reliance on the evidence of material culture alone. 
Fortunately the Gododdin survives to correct it. The warriors 
described there belonged to a civilization technically far behind the 
Romans, but as advanced as any which succeeded them in this area 
for several centuries, and they maintained themselves against the 
Anglian invaders for at least a century after the collapse of the more 
civi^ed south. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: TIL^PRAIN LAW 

It is conveuicinl to give here a list of the principal reports dcalii^ with 
this site. All references are to iVor. So £. AiU , Seat , 

Eiaavation R ^ orls : XLIX, 139'202 ; L, 64*144 ! LIV, 54-124 ; LV, f 

LVI, 189-859 ; LVII, 180-226 ; LVIll, 241-284 ; LXXIV, 48-59, 

dess Armitts: H. E. Kilbridcjoncs, LXXH, 3 ®®“ 395 ' 

Romait Rides: James Curie, ** Objects of Roman and Provincial Origin .. LXVI, 
277-397, cjspodalJy 284, 294, 330 * 334 . 354-3^*2. 


APPENDIX I 

THE NATIVE POTTERY FROM TR.\PRAIN LAW 
(Figs. 55-56 ; Tabic, Fig. 57) 

Among the iriany sites in the suggested zone of late Bronze Age survivals 
which have produced comparable pottery, Traprain Law is the only one at 
which dated objects have been found tn association with large quantities of 
the ware. Not much of the Traprain Law pottery has been published and it 
seems worth while to make available additional information as to its character. 

The writer b indebted to Mr. R. B, K. Stevenson, Keeper of the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, for selecting the fragments, for providing 
a description of them, and for arranging for them to be drawn, and to Mr. 
J, A. Brown for preparing the drawings. Mr. Stevenson, however, is not 
responsible for any conclusions as to the significance of the material. It should 
also be noted that much of the pottcjy' had not, at the time of preparing these 
notes, been brought out from its wartime storage, and it b thert^orc impossible 
to say how fully representative this sample is. 

Two fabrics may be dbtinguished. Most of the pottery is extremely 
coarse with large grits, and shows a general resemblance to the fabric of 
Bronze Age cinerary urns, although harder fired. But a small proportion of 
6ncr ware also occurs,** having a sandy texture like that of the Romano- 
Britbh and earlier native pottery of southern England. This ware occurs at 
all levels, but b more frequent relatively in the upper layers. 

The sample b too small to justify any chronological conclurions from 
the form of the pots, but it may be noted that the coarse ware becomes far 
less common after the end of the second century. 

Only about twenty fragments of decorated pot were found during the 
excavations, almost all from the lower leveb, and they are mostly illustrated 
either here or in the excavation reports,** The decoration b very simple, 
generally a single row of impressions made by the finger nail or with a pointed 
stick round the body or neck of the pot or on the rim, or very rarely on a rabed 
band. 

Material showing marked resemblances to the Traprain Law pottery 
occuia in quantity on about a dozen Britbh sites (tabulated in Fig. 57}** but none 
of these provides a complete parallel to all the forms. It b not necessary 

" Niunbert flp ai, aSp ^ wJ 25 are of Lhii ware. 

Soc. AnL Seoi., L, 87-% Tig. 17 ; LVI, B2&. Fi«, 19 : LVlfl. E57, Fig. 

** [Nu kitrmpi lisi been made to maierial piibliilied afVer 1946.] 
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to discuss each of the shea m detail, but k is interesting to note that there 
are several points of resemblance between this pottery and tltat found at 
Site B on Plumpton Plain, where Professor Hawkes infers the aimival of a 
native British clement. The distance in space and probably in time which 
separates Traprain Law from the Sussex site mates the close agrremcni of the 
pottery in lorm and fabric remarkable. The sites in Yorkshire, Scotland 
^d Ireland do not require much comment, but it may be noted that Jarlshof 
and Loanhead of Dav-ioi aUo produced clay moulds and that Ballinderry is 
dated by pollen analysis to some time subs^uent to 400 b,c. At Thornton^ 
It-Dale and at most of the Scottish sites the coarse " cinerary' um ” fabric is 
accompanied by a finer ware, as at Traprain Law, This suggests that the 
different fabric corresponds to a difference in function rather than in date. 
The distribution of comparable pottery, excluding that from Sussex, 
corresponds quite well with the area in which a survival of late Bronze Age 
population has been postulated, and the character of the ware would suit this 
hypothesis. ParcUels to the simple bowls of the type of 1 and 17 are found 
in a much earlier context in Sussex, Several of the pots suggest an origin 
among useit of the Enlarged Food Vessel cinerary urns, in particular the 
bowl-shaped vesseb with rims having a concave inlcmal Ijevcl (Nos. 5-13} 
which seems an unusual rim-form on other types of pot. A long period of 
evolution, however, would seem to have intervened between the typical 
enlarged food vessels and this plain crude domestic pottery, and other influences 
have made themselves felt It is conceivable that some of the everted Hms 
may have evolved from the food vessel ” type of nni [Nos* 7"^5)!i hut others^ 
in \'icw of tlie date of the ware, are probably due to the imitation of imported 
Roman forms (No. 14). Two shouldered pots at least (Nos. 5, 20) seem to 
indicate Halktatt connections, and Nos. 8 and 18 have an Iron Age rather 
than Roman or Bronze Age appearance. 

This material therefore confirms Profcswjr Childe’s view that “ the mass 
of the townsmen was formed of makers of Cinerary' Urns, blended with 
Hallstatt folk . , . from Yorkshire.”*" The Halbtatt element, howmy, is vep' 
slight, and need not represent any substantial movemern: of population. 1 he 
Cinerary Um element seems to derive more from the makers of Enlarged 
Food ^'cssds, than from the makers of Overhanging Rim Urns. 

Dr. Hencken has suggested that the distribution of this ware implies a 
movement of population “ from Scotland diagonally across ^ Ireland from 
nortli-east to south-west,”** and Mr. Stevenson argues for a similar movement 
in the reverse direction, while Professor Childe regards the ware of Old Keig 
as perhaps connected with intrusive movements from the Continent in Late 
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Bronze Age—Halbtatt times. But the genera! similarities over a wide area, 
combined with local difTcrences in ware and rim form, seem fiilly capable of 
explanation as the result of the continued development of the native Late 
Bronze Age population in areas not seriously disturbed by inv^ion. 
view seems to agree with that expressed by Mr. M. R. Hull in his discussion 
of the pottery from the Vale of Pickering. 
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THE ADVENTUS SAXONUM^ 


By J. N. L. Myr£s 


I N the last few years a good deal of attention has been paid among 
archaeologists and historians to the period in the history of 
England about which least is known, the Vth century A.D, No 
one among contemporarj' scholars has done more to stimulate and 
fertilize such studies than Mr. O. G. S. Crawford. Not only has he 
made several important contributions himself to our understanding of 
the Dark Ages and provided us with the first comprehensive map of 
its material remains in this country, but he has opened the pages of 
Anliquip with great freedom to other students with riews to expound 
or ideas to ventilate however unusual or unorthodox they have some¬ 
times been. It is therefore not inappropriate to include in this 
volume an attempt to reassess the evidence for the Aduentiu Saxonum, 
that obscure secjucnce of events in the central yeat^ of the Vth century, 
in which the crucial steps were taken by which, as the only con¬ 
temporary chronicler put it, ** the Britains, long troubled by various 
happenings and disasters, are brought under the authority of the 

The chronicler who wrote th«e words set them against the 
year 443 in his annals. But he wrote far away in Gaul, and on any 
showing his statement was a gross exajggeration, for the Roman 
provinces of Britain, the only sense in which he can have understood 
the word “ Britanniae;' mcluded Wales and Cornwall which were not 


■ The foWoc of thh artiek in 11.= Ww ^ 

under the title ’* The Caraing of tlic SMwni," and lit w« onsi^iSy Jf 

ih%lUratJo^rSSl« U. which the Edil«, Mr. Dougta j^. kintUV SnM 

a nS rf^'butiooa have be™ made 10 the eluridao^ of the problc^.^ 
fe.™ altempled to dc»!, and it hai been liKeftanr to r^to oertaln 
andw provide a mote estnnsWe array of foptnrtet Wl order t^nna ihe 

indicai^hrre 1 dilTei ftom the mwt usefol reccni ttudia. TTi* 

ftructure of my than in no material patocnljir, and I am gratifiod 
nSlnKr 104)6 appear! to ha™ anticipaied the ibmtgho of othm 
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brought under the authority of the Saxons for many centuries after 
443. But something clearly happened in Britain about then which 
was regarded in Gaul as in a special way decisive in the struggle for 
Britain. And the chronicler evidently thought of it as the end of a 
process, not as the beginning ; he was not in his own mind recording 
the first coming of the Sa.xons, but their final success after a period of 
disaster and trouble for Britain in which by implication they had 
long played their part. 

Other scraps of Vth-century evidence support this picture of 
Saxon inroads as a dominating factor in the troubles of Britain between 
the withdrawal of rcgidar Roman forces® and the middle of the 5th 
century. A devastation of Britain by Saxons is recorded by the same 
Gallic chronicle under the year 410, Then there is the well-known 
story of the Alleluia victory won over a combined force of Saxons and 
Piets somewhere in Britain in 428/9 by S, German us, the visiting 
Bishop of Auxerre. On the other hand in the narrative of Gildas, 
the British priest who W'rote De Exeidio et Cottquestu Brtlanniae early in 
the VTth century, the only British writer w'ithin a century of the events 
who gives us any dates in this period, the Saxons play no part in the 
troubles until much later in the story. According to Gildas it was the 
northern barbarians, the Piets and Scots, who were felt as the menace 
in the first half of the Vth century ; Saxons arc not brought on the 
scene by him until a date which followed by some considerable and 
undefined period the failure of an appeal for help made by the Britons 
to Actius, then ruler of the Roman West, during his third consulship 
(between 446 and 454). And they come in the first instance not as 
invaders but, as so often happened on the frontier of the Roman world 
at that time, in the capacity of barbarian /oedernH, called in and 
provided with lands and supplies by the Britons themselves as a 
means of protection agauvst the Piets and Scots. 

Here then is the first serious difficulty in establishing the 
chronology of the Saxon invasions. Contemporary continental 
opinion, however remote and UUinformed, seems to assume without 
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qaestion that the invasions made substantial if not decisive progress 
in the fint haJf of the Vth century : but the earliest British story, 
written down about 75 years later, visualizes quite a different date 
and setting, which, however muddled, cannot be dismissed out of 
hand since its chronology pivots on what is obviously a genuine 
official document datable to 446 or a few years later. 

There is of course one important point to remember in con¬ 
sidering this strange refusal of Gildas to recognize the part played by 
Saxons in the earlier stages of the disintegration of Roman Britain. 
It reflects in a striking way that pre-occupation with problems of the 
Highland Zone which becomes characteristic of the British attitude 
to contemporary events throughout the Dark Ages. On the long view 
this pre-occupation is ultimately due to the failure of the Romans to 
complete the conquest of the North. This meant that the contrast 
between Highland and Lowland mentality, strong enough at all 
times in British history, was greatly reinforced in the Roman period 
by a political cleavage of the most marked kind. The relation of 
Roman and native vvas indeed entirely different in the two areas. 
In the south Rome had stood in the British mind for peace, prosperity, 
town life, country houses, and a high standard of culture and materia] 
comfort. In the north she had meant war, devastation, fortresses, 
frontier defences, and the ruthless domination of a master race. 

Already in Gildas’ time it would seem that this latter conception 
of Rome coloured British thought to the exclusion of all others. 
By his days the Romano-British culture of the south had collapsed so 
completely that the earUcr phases of its dissolution had passed out of 
memory. Though he recalls the destruction of towns, he has no 
word of lament for the villas, no conception of the problems of a 
Saxon Shore.'* To him the breakdown of Roman power rais^ solely 
the question of defence against northern barbarians, the building and 
holding of frontier walls. Gildas' refusal to take the Saxon danger 
seriously until so late in his narrative becomes intelligible only against 
this background of a Highland Zone mentality. 
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It is however worth looking a little more closely into GiIdas’ 
story to appreciate its full significance. In what follows I am greatly 
indebted to the penetrating analysis of his historical narrative pub¬ 
lished by C. E. Stevens in 1941.® Briefly we can say that Giidas 
built the history of Britain from 388 to 446 on the framework of a 
Triad of Appeals from the Britons for help from Rome against their 
northern enemies, incidentally the earliest known instance of the 
familiar Celtic predilection for the Triad as a literary form. The 
first two of these appeals were answered by the Romans, and Giidas 
associates them, quite wrongly of course, with the building of defensive 
walls in the North ; the third he associates, as we have seen, with 
the ** Groans of the Britons ” to Actius, and it was not answered. 
After its refusal however the Britons proceeded with some success to 
help themselves. V’ictory was won ; the Scots retired for the time 
being to Ireland ; the Piets settled down in the North, and indulged 
only in spasmodic raids. A period of unexampled prosperity set in : 
kings rose and fell : the people and Church grew corrupt, until 
eventually the sudden announcement of renewed invasion by the 
old enemies synchronizing with pesth bred the panic counsel 

which led an unnamed “ proud tyrant ” to commit what Giidas regards 
as the crowning blunder of calling in federate Saxons. U is clear 
that Giidas is thinking of this event as happening at least twenty or 
thirty years after the appeal to Actius. 

But to postpone the Adventus Saxonum to the third or fourth quarter 
of the V’th century was recognized even in ancient times as imposing 
an impossible strain O'n the chronology of the period. The Venerable 
Bede, who made Giidas’ story the basis of the sketch of British history 
contained in the early chapters of his Hiitoria Eccle^aslica Gentis 
Anglorum^ which was finished in 731, was clearly conscious of this. 
Bede, who was as careful and clear-headed in chronological matters 
as other Dark Age writers were muddled or reckless, never dated the 
Adventus exaedy, but he makes it perfectly clear that he thought it 
occurred about the middle of the century. He uses two dififerent 
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approximations, either " about 446/7 ’*« or “ in the reign of Marcian 
and X'alcniinian,”^ by which he meant sometime between 450 and 
455, The first of these reckonings is based in all probability simply 
on the third consulship of Aetius, and its use amounts therefore to 
a rejection of Gild as’ prosperity period altogether. The second 
looks like an independent reckoning for the AdtientuSf the source of 
which, as we shall sec later, may well be K.entish, But even if we 
lake the latest year of this reckoning it is really impossible to fit the 
events of the prosperity period as described by Gild as into the eight 

short years between 447 and 455. 

Most modern historians, while uneasily conscious of this difficulty, 
have followed the example of Bede and refused to face up to it.® 
They tend to Ibilow one or other of his own solutions, either ignoring 
the prosperity period or reducing its duration to negligible proportions 
in disregard of the implications of Gildas’ narrative. Neither solution 
is a really satisfactory' way to treat a primary authority for the period, 

Stevens has suggested an ingenious escape from this difficulty. 
He gives good reasons For supposing that the first two of Gildas 
Triad of Appeals represent confused and far off memories of the two 
actual occasions in the late 4th century on which we know that 
Roman authority was successfiiUy reasserted in Britain afler^ grave 
barbarian inroads from the north. These were first the re-organization 
effected by Count Theodosius in 369 after the barbarica conspiratio 
which took northern marauders as far south as Kent, and secondly 
that undertaken by Stilicho in 396, ten years after inroads occasioned 
by the usurpation and fall of Maximus. * Were it not for the association 
of tiic third and unsuccessful appeal witli the letter to Aetius, it might 
therefore reasonably be linked w'lih some occasion early in the 5th 
century when the garrisons of Britain failed for the first time to obtain 
expected reinforcements against similar incursions. But what if this 
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association of letter and third appeal was in fact just as much a 
blunder on Gildas' part as his corresponding association of the first 
two appeals with the building of the northern walls? Once detach 
the third appeal from dependence on the date 446 and immediate 
relief is obtained in Gildas’ strained chronology. U should be possible 
to find room tbr his prosperity period somewhere in the first half of 
the Vth century, and dius bring his apparent date for the Adventus 
much nearer to those envisaged by Bede. 

This solution possesses the great merit of preserving fully the 
claim of the Groans of the Britons ” to be treated as an historical 
document. All it involves is the assumption that Gildas, who had 
already made two Ivistorical bowlers in relating the building of the 
walls to his first two appeals, made a third in associating a genuine 
letter from the Britons to Aetius, of which he hap|>ened to have a copy, 
with his third appeal. This, so far from being improbable, is com¬ 
pletely in character with what we know of Gildas as an historian. 
He was not just a humdrum annalistlike all genuine historians he 
wrote history with a purpose, and he liked putting two and two 
together. It was perhaps rather hb misfortune than hb fault that he 
lived in an age when two and two too often made five. 

But if we are to detach the Groans of the Britons *' from the 
third appeal we arc left with two outstanding obligations, first to 
find a suitable alternative date for the third appeal, and secondly to 
find an hbtorical setting in or soon after 44G in which a letter such as 
the ** Groans of the Britons ” could plausibly have been addressed 
to Aetius. 

The first task was not attempted by Stevens, but there b surely 
a very simple solution to it. We know from Zosimus, who wrote 
probably in the latter half of the Vth century, that after die revolt of 
the usurping Emperor Constantine III in Britain in 407 and his 
removal of British garrisons to Gaul, the cities of Britain finding them¬ 
selves unprotected set up an independent adminbtratlon in 410 and 
sought help from the legitimate emperor Honorius. He, however, 
while confirming their action, was unable to send any practical 
assistance, w'hich was not surprising in the year of the sack of Rome 
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by Alaric and thr Visigoths. He could only tell them to take what 
measures they could for their own defence. The situation as stated 
by Zosiraus'^* seems exactly to fit the circumstances of Gildas’ third 
and unsuccessful appeal ^ the fact that the Britons, according to his 
account, reorganized their own defence with such effect that the 
barbarians withdrew and a period of prosperity became possible 
dovetails most neatly into Zosimus' account of the so-called Rescript 
of Honorius, 

If therefore we date the third appeal provisionally to 4^0 we can 
approach the second task with some confidence. The prosperity period 
will then run, if our guess of twenty or thirty years as a minimum is 
taken as reasonable, at least until a date between 430 and As 

we have seen, Gildas notes three characteristics of this time, the 
continuance of sprtiradic raiding amid the general peace, the rise and 
fall of kings, and the corruption of Church and people. It so happens 
that confirmaiorj' evidence on all these heads Is available from 
independent continental sources in their brief references to conditions 
in Britain in these years. The continuance of sporadic raiding in the 
midst of a general peace is excellently Ulustrated, as we have already 
seen, by the visit of S. Germanus in 4 ® 0/9 ^ conduct of ^e 

brief campaign against a mixed band of Picts and Saxons which 
culminated in the Alleluia Victory. The rise and foil of kings, a new 
phenomenon in what had hitherto been a Dioc^e of the Roman 
Rmpire, is echoed exactly by Procopius who, wnting in the same 
generation as Gildas but at the opposite end of Europe, tells us that 
after the death of tlie usurper Constantine the Romans-never recovered 
Britain, which continued to be ruled by tyrants,And the corruption 
of Church and people could hardly be better exemplified from the 
point of view of Gildasian orthodoxy than by the spread of the 
Pelagian heresy in Britain, which caused such concern to the neigh¬ 
bouring churches of Gaul as to lead directly to the two visits of S. 
Germanus. Indeed Gildas himself is probably indulging in an indirect 
reference to Pclaglanism when he includes among the characteristics 
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of this time “ the acceptance of Satan for an angel of light ” and 
attributes to the British Church ** a confused judgment of good and 
cvil.”i= 

Is it possible to say more exactly when the prosperity period 
came to an end? Its end was marked according to Gildas by the 
coincidence of rumours of renewed inroads from the north and a 
famosa pestis. Now Stevens has pointed out that famous pestilences, 
like the comets with winch their occurrence was frequendy associated 
in antiquity, can frequendy be useful pointers to chronology, and he 
finds that Hydatius in recording a comet, which is astronomically 
dated to the end of 442, adds that it was the precursor of a pestileRtia 
quae fete in ioto orbe dijusa est. If ^vc accept the correction of Gildas’ 
chronolog>' discu^cd above, no date could be more suitable than 443 
for his famosa pestis, particularly when it is recalled that that is the very 
year in which the Gallic chronicler recorded the reduction of the 
provinces of Britain into the power of the Saxons. Stevens concludes 
that ** the Gallic chronicle must be describing and dating the Adventus 
itself”* 3 

There is certainly an almost breath-taking neatness about the 
interlocking of these dates for Hydatius’ pestilence and the Gallic 
chronicler's reference to the Saxon domination of Britain, and for 
the convergence of both upon the chronology suggested by Stevens 
for the Adventus story in Gildas. Moreover the Adventus m 443 gives 
the ideal setting for the “ Groans of the Britons ” to Actius soon after 
446, for the letter would then be occasioned by the devastating 
results of the quarrel between the proud tyrant and his revolted 
federate Saxons on w'hich Gildas dilates in one of his purplcst passages. 
Indeed, as Stevens points out, there is in Gildas’ description of the 
raid, which Ibllowed that quarrel and is said to have spread “ from 
sea to sea,” almost an echo of the phraseology of the appeal itself, 
“ the barbarians drive us back to the sea, the sea drives us back to 
the barbarians*” 

It might seem unduly ungracious to raise a warning linger at this 
point, but there are three questions which we are right to ask at once, 
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The first h about the dating of Gildas’ plague. Are we safe to put it 
in 443? Plagues, especially in the Dark Ages when life was very 
local and the spread of infection by travellers less likely than now, 
move much less rapidly than comets, and it would be quite in accord¬ 
ance with what we know of their habitt for a plague of 443 in southern 
Europe to be at its worst in Britain anything up to three or four 
years later. Exactly a century after this date another visitation of 
this kind devastated southern Europe in 543 ' 4 ' There is ever)' reason 
to believe that the great pestilence which carried off Maelgvvii 
Gw>medd, the greatest of Welsh princes of his time, in 547 was its 
British version. Hydatius' plague cannot therefore be used to pin¬ 
point Gildas’ fomosa pestis to 443 with any certitude. 

Then again, is Stevens" claim that “ the Gallic chronicle must be 
describing and dating the Advenltis itself"" really justified? As we have 
seen, this chronicle purports to record in ^3 the end of a process of 
Saxon conquest. Is it consistent with a historian s proper altitude to 
his materials to claim that a source which plainly describes ^e end 
of a process can be rightly used to date its beginning? This difficulty 
ivould disappjear if we could push back Adj^^ntus some years earlier 
than 443, and say that the entry records with pardonable exaggeration 
the effect of the revolt of the Saxon federates against the proud 
tyrant. But if we do this we have to abandon the synchronism with 
Hydatius which is the basis of the case, and we can only save the 
historical setting which we have found For die " Groans of the Britons 
by the assumption, in itself not at all impossible, that the devastation 
affer the quarrel went on for more than three years and the appeal 
to Aedus W'as not among the first reactions of the Britons to it. 

The third question opens up wider issues. If the Adventus was in 
443, what arc we to say of Bede’s view that it was no earlier than 
446-7 and perhaps as late as 45 ®“ 5 ^ Bede was after all incomparably 
the most careful and accurate student of chronology produced by 
the Dark Ages, and if we arc to quarrel with him we must show just 
cause. The 446*7 date need not detain us, for, as we have seen, Bede 
seems here to be simply following Gildas as far as he dare. He takes 
his story up to and including the Groans of the Britons sub- 
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stantially unchanged. But in those passages where lie uses the ^^46-7 
date he must be discounting the prosperity period altogether. This 
would make the summoning of federate Saxons follow directly upon 
the rejection of the third appeal, almost indeed as if it was the 
inevitable consequence of that rejection. This is a perfectly reasonable 
rationalization if we are content to reject the chronology of Gil das. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Bede had any ground other 
than the “ Groans of the Briions,” which of counic he found in Gildas, 
for dating the AdventJis to 446-7* 

It is however only right to point out that Bede docs not anywhere 
cxplidtly press the logic of this dating to its conclusion in this way. 
In the main passage dealing wdth these events^ ^ he in fact includes a 
condensed version of Gildas’ prosperity period, and just manages to 
find room for it by bringing in the federate Saxons in tlic joint reigns 
of Marcian and Valendnian (450-5). Where docs this date come 
From? 

Stc\^en5 argues that Bede had no independent authority for this 
reckoning, but derived it from what was in effect a misreading of a 
passage in one of his own chronolo^cal works.^* This seems to me 
singularly unconrincing. Historians may misread one another's works, 
but it is surely most unusual for them to misread their own. 1 think 
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Bcdc used tliis date because he had it from some independent source 
on which he thought he could rely. Now the main source other than 
Cildas which we know Bede to have used on this question was 
information derived from friends at Canterbury, who no doubt 
obtained it cither from ecclesiastical records of the Archbishop’s 
familio. or from early traditions of the Kentish court. His naming of 
Hengist and Horsa as the leaders of the federate Saxons, his story of 
Horsa’s death in battle and of his still sundving inscribed tombstOTC 
in east Kent, his recounting of the Kentish royal pedigree and mention 
of the fact that the royal family were called Oiscingas, must all be 
taken direct from this stock of Kentish mfoTOaiion.i’ In view of this 
it may well be that the Marcian-Valentinian date for the Admthts is 
also Kentish, and support for this view’ may be found in the fact that 
this is the reckoning used, in a bungled form, by tlic Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle for dating the arrival of Hengist and Horsa m Kent. The 
Chronicle was compiled in the form in which wc have it about 891, 
long after Bede’s day, but the little group of entries dealing with 
the beginnings of Kentish history contains material far older than 
that. It includes details of battles with the Britons which have no 
parallel in Bede, but come from lost heroic sagas dealing wdth the 
exploits of Hengist and his family. While it is often assumed that the 
date of the opening entry- is taken from Bede, there is no reason why 
in the matter of date both should not be drawing independently on 
the same Kentish source. The corrupt form in which the names of 
Marcian and Valcntinian are given is certainly difficult to understand 

if the writer was directly copying Bede. 

The possibility that local Kentish tradition was responsible tor 
the 450-5 date for the Adiejstus raises further questions of some conse¬ 
quence. Is such a tradition necessarily inconsistent with the case 
developed above for dating the Ad^entxa to 443 or even earlier. 
May events in Kent have taken a different course from those else¬ 
where? Is it possible to locate as well as to date The Adventus as 
described by Gildas? Will it turn out that there are more strands m 
the tangle than have been generally suspected by histonans? 
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In attempting to answer these (iiflicalt questions the (im point 
to notice is the apparently deliberate vagueness of Gtldas on aQ the 
details surrounding the Advtntus, He does not name either the 
“ proud tyrant ” or the leader of his Saxon federates, and he does not 
locate the lands allotted for their occupation more closely t han by 
saying that they were in the " eastern part of the island.*’ Bede 
gives us a name, Vortigern, for the proud tyrant t he says that the 
federate leaders are believed to have been two brothers, Hengist and 
Horsa, and while he does not in so many words place their settlement 
in Kent, he makes it quite clear that he tltought this was so, for he 
records Horsa s death and burial there, and he traces the pedigree 
of the iventish royal lamily of his otvn day back to Hengist, without 
any hint of a change in the ]ocalit>' of their activities.^* 

It is Important to notice however that Bede docs not, as is often 
assumed, give these Kentish tales an absolute priority in time in his 
account of the Adventus,^^ It is true that lie speab of Hengist and 
Horsa as reputedly the duos primi, but the context of this statement 
should be noted. It follows an account of federate arrivals in two 
stages. In the first Anglomm swe Saxonum gem come over at Vortigem’s 
request and settle, as Gildas says, in orientali parte imalae. Their success 
against the northern barbarians, a matter on which Gildas is silent, 
IS followed by the appearance of a elmm prolixtcr which received an 
unlocatcd hcatn habitafiom among the Britons. These later reinforce¬ 
ments arc described as Angies, Saxons and Jutes, a classification which 
fedc then proceeds to amplify by describing, in a parenthesis which 
is probably a later insertion of his own^^ the continental origins and 
areas of English settlement of these three peoples. He then says that 
Hengist and Hoisa were believed to h^vc been their first leaders and 
recounts of them the scraps of Kentish tradition mentioned above. 

It is apparent from this that Bede regarded Hengist and Horsa 
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as the first leaders not of the original arrivals but of the secondary 
movement and this is made more certain by the fact that, whereas 
the Saxons and Angles are included in both groups, the Jutes, to 
whom Bede in this very passage attributes the Kentish settlement, 
appear only in the second. The same conception of a composite 
Adoentus is conveyed even more clearly by Bede in the more condensed 
version of these events which he gives in the De Temponim Ratiojjt. 
There the invitation from Vortigem and the arrival of a piaga Angiorum 
are recorded among the later'events of the reign of Theodosius 11 
but the appearance both of gens Angiorum sive Saxonum and of an 
exercitus Jorlior of reinforcements—Jutes do not appear by name in 
this account — belongs to the beginning of the joint reigns of Mairian 
and Valcndnian. 

But these careful distinctions were not maintained by other 
Dark Age writers, who tended to focus attention more and more on the 
details of the Kentish tradition. The strange compilation known as 
the Hisloria Brittonum, which reached substantially its present form in 
the IXth cciiiury, though some of the materials used in it must be at 
least two centuries older, has the same idendheadon of the tyrant as 
Vordgem and the Saxon leaders as Hengist and Horsa. It adds the 
higlily significant detail elsewhere unrecorded that they came to 
Britain as exiled adventurers.” It places their first grant of land in 
Thanet, and goes into a good deal of detail about their subsequent 
relations with Vordgem and his family. Much of this is romandc 
stuff, and the narration is throughout disjointed and obscure, but 
there is enough circumstantial detail to show the use of several strands 
of ver)‘ ancient tradidon which, whether reliable or not, arc at least 
independent both of Gildas and of Bede. The weight of ancient 
evidence for a treaty settlement under Jutish leadership in Kent is 
thus very strong, so strong indeed that it Itas often crowded out from 
the minds of historians the possibility of similar events haring taken 
place elsewhere. But there is at least a probability that Bede was 
right in his apparent assumption that the Kentish settlement of 
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Hengist and Hoisa was secondary and that Gildas may not have 
been thinking of events in Kent alone, or indeed at all.^ 

One clear impression relevant to our present purpose emerges 
from a study of this matter in the Historia Britigmm, Although the 
Hengist-Vortigern story starts in Thanet and spreads thence to the 
rest of Kent and so to Essex, Sussex and Middlesex, as the strength 
and ambitions of the newcomers grew, there is no su^estion that the 
interests of cither party were exclusively localized in the south-east. 
Vortigem indeed is pictured as a sort of High King, who overrides 
the interest of subordinate rulers in Kent itself, and much of the 
story is devoted to his melodramatic adventures with S. Germanus, 
apparently in Wales. Hengist moreover persuades V'ortigem to let 
him call over from the continent his son and nephew, Octha and 
Ebissa, and to grant them lands in the north near the Wall, as a basis 
for the protection of his dominions against northern invasion,*® 
Octha and Ebissa after various manoeuvres in northern waters are 
stated to have occupied " very many regions beyond the Frisian sea,” 
a locality which 1 have suggested elsewhere should be identified 
with the estuary of the Humber.*-* This looks like a settlement in 
Yorkshire rather than in the immediate neighbourhood of the Wall. 
In any event they re mined contacts with what was going on further 
south : on the death of Hengist Octha is stated to have passed over 
from the “ simstral part of Britain ” to Kcnt.*^ It has been universally 
recognized that the writer of this sentence was looking eastwards at 
British history from somewhere in Wales, and so spoke naturally of 
the north as tlie left hand side. 

Here then is a hint of another treaty settlement, subsidiary to 
that of Kent : is there anything to be said on similar lines about 
any other region in “ the eastern pan of the island ”? To answer this 
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question we have to tunv away from the literary evidence, which 
for the rest of eastern England is entirely lacking, and look at the 
picture suggested by archacolog)* of the spread of Teutonic settlement 
in Britain in the Vth century. In doing so we must remember not 
to prt^ the archaeologists to tell us more than the nature of their 
mate rial permits. Thcycannotdateanyparticular grou p of an tiquttia 
to the actual years of the Adventiu SaJroimm, and we have no right to 
expect them to do so. What they can tell us are the places in which 
articles of Vth-century Teutonic character have been found, and 
whether their volume and nature arc such as to imply a full or sparse 
occupation at that time. 

Put in this way the witness of archaeology is clear. There Is 
evidence for Vth-century Teutonic settlement in East Kent, on the 
Sussex coast, in the lower Thames valley, especially on the Surrey side, 
and in the valleys of its southern tributaries : in East Anglia, both 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and in the river vaUcys Bowing into the Fens 
and thence over much of the southern midlands, including the upper 
Thames valley, the Warwickshire Avon valley and the south-eastern 
tributaries of the middle Trent: Lincolnshire seems to have been 
penetrated from the fcnland on the south and from the Humber 
estuary^ on the north, and from the latter area there was early settle¬ 
ment of the cast Y'orkshire wolds and the plain of York, especially 
close around Yfork itself.®* 

There is thus no special emphasis on Kent as a region of pre¬ 
eminently early settlement : such emphasis as there is seems rather 
to lie in the eastern midlands.But within the general pattern of 
Vih-ccntury settlement it is practically itnpossible for the archaeologist 
to say that some areas must have been occupied earlier than others. 
Regional differences do however exist between different parts. Some, 
such as the distribution of different types of brooches, reflect con¬ 
temporary fashions in different parts of the continental homeland and 
do not directly concern the present enquiry. For our purposes the 
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most interesting is perhaps the difference of emptiasis in the use of 
cremation and inhumation in the cemeteries. In Kent and the 
south-east generally inhumation is the normal rule, cremation the 
exception. In the Thames and Avon valleys and throughout Middle 
Anglia mixed cemeteries arc the rule, the balance on the whole being 
in favour of inhumation, particularly in the south. In Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire most of the demonstrably early cemeteries 
contain a very high proportion of cremations, and a certain number, 
especially in Norfolk, contain practically nothing else. 

Tliis difference marks a cultural contrast. In most parts of the 
pagan Teutonic homeland cremation had been the ancestral rite, 
while in the Christian Roman Empire inhumation was the rule, 
Germanic tribes on the frontier or in other positions which brought 
them into close contact with Roman influence readily adopted 
inhumation, w'hich W'as regarded as more civilized. In Britain there¬ 
fore, we can say with some assurance that in the traditionally Anglian 
areas and particularly on the north and north-east coasts, the new¬ 
comers were culturally less Romanized than those in Kent and the 
soutJi. 

.An important qualification wiiich is signiheant in the present 
connection has however recently been pointed out by Mr. Leeds. 
He has drawn attention to the fact that the Vth century in Jutland is 
marked by a cessation of cremation and its rqjlacement by an in¬ 
humation culture originating in southern Sweden and the islands of 
the western Baltic. The disturbances produced by this irruption had 
repercussions beyond the limits of Denmark and may well be 
associated not merely with a southward movement of die pretious 
population into north Germany and Frisia (the sort of movement 
w'hicli seems to be reflected in Hengist’s story in Beowulf and the 
I'innsburh fragment) but also wnth the appearance among the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon material in England ofjutish (in the scasc of north 
Danish) objects, especially gold bracteates and the first square-headed 
brooches of the type with divided feet (Group Bi).*® This material 
is again signiheandy distributed in England, the bracteates mainly in 
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Kent, and the Group lii brooches in Suffolk and the eastern midlands. 
The origin of the inhumation cemetery at Ipswich, a coastal site well 
placed m orientali parte insuiae^ Leeds would thus specifically attribute 
to a band of settlers with direct relations with north Judand.”^* 
Although it would be rash to claim that any of the Bt brooches is as 
early as 450,^® the cultural associations of this element among the 
invaders are highly suggestive in the light of the literary evidence. 

Another regional difference relevant to this discussion has 
recently attracted attention. In the north and cast, again roughly in 
the Anglian areas, Roman towns and other walled sites arc offen 
marked by Teutonic cemeteries or groups of burials, usually crema¬ 
tions : in the south, except for Kent where inhumation burials and 
cemeteries are not unknown in or close to Roman centres, no such 
phenomenon has been observed. Thus while York, Malton, l.incoln, 
Leicester, Ancastcr, Cambridge and Caistor-by-Norwich are all the 
sites of early Teutonic cremation nothing of the kind has been noted 
at London, Colchester, Verulam, Winchester, Silchester or Chichester, 
It is certainly odd to find this close association of Roman towns and 
Teutonic burials so strongly marked in the cremation area, where 
culturally the newcomers must have been least in sympathy with 
Roman ways.^^ 

Various explanations for these plicnomena have been suggested 
in the last few years. It has been claimed that the predominantly 
cremation areas provide a key to the strategic pattern of an invasion 
based on Norfolk, planned as a whole and executed on broad lines in 
overwhelming force. ^ Certainly the dominance of cremation is most 
naturally accounted for by mass settlement in walk-ox'er conditions 
involving a minimum of cultural influence from the Roma no-British 
past. But this docs not account for tlie close association in this part 
of the country of Teutonic cemeteries ^vith Romano-British towns, 
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except on the somewhat farfetched hypothesis tliat the direct occupa¬ 
tion and control of those towns was felt by those who led the invasion 
to be strategically essential to the success of their enterprise. 

Another explanation that has been recently chainpionetl is that 
these cemeteries at the front doors of Romano-Hritish towns represent 
Teutonic settlements which started as Jbederati designed to protect 
those towns against incursions by the Piets and Scots.It is certainly 
true that in searching for traces of Joederati in this period the first 
places at which w'e should look would be die Romano-British towns, 
for by the middle of the \Th century there was little left of Roman 
Britain except the towns that w*as worth anyone's w'hile to protect. 
But we should hardly expect settlers who started as Romanophile 
mercenaries to display so unequivocal an attachment to cremadon 
as do die users of these cemeteries. Before accepting what is otherwise 
an attractive hypothesis we should remind ourselves that in the 
one part of England for w'hich federate settlement is reasonably 
certain, namely Kent, the newcomers do as a general rule inhume 
their dead, as we should expect them to do in these circumstances. 
It is perhaps a matter for argument how far this point can properly 
be pressed. It would certainly be absurd to assert universal validity 
for a doctrine of “ no federation without inhumation.” But the 
difference of burial rite does make it reasonable to claim that if in 
the predominandy cremation areas Teutonic settlement started on a 
federate fooring, the conditions were substantially different from those 
which prevailed in Kent. 

In another way also the problem is not so simple as has been 
assumed by these writers. The presence of Teutonic cremation urns 
in the immediate proximity of Roman towns would only be significant 
in the w’ay suggested if the urns in question were demonstrably of 
mid-V'th cent my' date and of types such as one might reasonably 
expect the followers of a leader like Hengist w'ith continental con- 
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nections in Jutland and Frisia to use. 1 have attempted elsewhere’^ 
to isolate the main types which such an Anglo Frisian ceramic complex 
might be expected to include. Hie results are of course only tentative 
but so far as they go they are of some interest. Early AngloFrisian 
pottery appears to be commonest in East Kent, East Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire and East Anglia, Apart from sites which have no 
ob\'ious Roman associations it occurs at York, Lincoln, Ancastcr, 
Leicester, Cambridge and Caistor-by-Norwich. The recently dis¬ 
covered pottery from Saxon levels in Roman Canterbury is all Anglo- 
Frisian in character. The evidence is therefore consbtent with the 
notion that all these settlements included Anglo-Frisian elements. Bui 
not all of this pottery is demonstrably of mid-Vtli century date. On the 
other hand it is true that among those listed the cemeteries of York, 
Cambridge and Caistor-by-Norwich at any rate do ■ contain very 
early examples of more purely Saxon or Anglian types and they can 
safely be placed, along with Sancton on the Roman road leading 
north from the Humber to York and Malton, among the earliest 
cremation cemeteries in this country. 

The mere fact that most of these burials close to Roman towns 
outside Kent are cremations may have some chronological significance, 
though it is important not to overstress the point. While it cannot 
be generally argued that cremation is necessarily earlier than in¬ 
humation In any particular instance (since in some of these cemeteries 
burnt burials were still being made far into the Vlth century, while 
very early inhumations are well attested) there was undoubtedly all 
the time a “ flight from cremation ’* going on. There is no archae¬ 
ological obstacle to the view that, in addition to the cultural difference 
between the Anglian and more southern areas of English settlement, 
the former may have started some years before the latter. 

Such an explanation may be helpful in connection with the 
literary evidence for the Adutntus surveyed in the earlier part of this 
article. As we have seen, a close study of that evidence forces us to 
the conclusion that the Coming of the Saxons ’’ w'as a more complex 
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process than has been generally allowed. The only way to reconcile 
the different dates in the sources is to accept the natural conclusion 
that they belong to different events. Something on a big scale had 
been taking place, starting perhaps in Norfolk and Lincolnshire and 
spreading over the eastern midlands in the years preceding 443, 
which led the Gaulish chronicler to his alarmist view that Britain 
had gone wholly Saxon by that year. But that was by no means the 
end. Whether or not an unans^vered appeal had been sent to Rome 
in 443 the Britons were certainly appealing to Actius for help against 
barbarian inroads in or soon after 446 : a treaty settlement ivith 
Hengist and his federates seems to have taken place tn Kent between 
450 and 455 : subsequent to tliat settlement, but not precisely dated, 
similar arrangements iverc made for his relatives Octha and Ebissa 
in the north, probably, as the archaeological remains indicate, in 
Yorkshire rather than Northumberland. It may even be that Gildas 
in building his story of the loss of Britain on the schematic framework 
of a Triad of Appeals was thinking confusedly enough not merely 
of the great occasions, of 369,398,410,443 or 446, but of a multiplicity 
of other moments in the first half of the V'th century when the perplexed 
authorities of Britain, whether urban magistrates or local lyTants, 
had cast longing eyes across the Channel to the one source of power 
still felt competent to impose peace on barbarian invaders or over¬ 
bearing Jtdtratts —the dying majesty of Rome. 

Such a rc-inicrpretatlon of the evidence for the Advmtm Ssxonum 
docs little \'iolcnce to the ancient sources of our knowledge : indeed 
it may claim to harmonize their apparent contradictions without an 
excess of wishful thinking or a riot of imaginative reconstruction. On 
the contemporary evidence we can reasonably reject Gildas’ opinion 
that Saxons did not trouble Britain till some years after 446, and we 
can accept, 1 think, without serious misgitdng the detachment of the 
letter to Aetius from his third appeal, which Stevens has proposed, 
and so restore sanity to his chronological scheme. No other major 
operation on the sources is necessary to secure a coherent and on the 
whole convincing story. That story will differ from that of our text 
books chiefly in two particulars. It will make the Adventus Setxomm 
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a more complex process, one element in which may be a set of vanations 
on a single theme, a tale of led crate settlement re<^nacted who knows 
how many times in various parts of eastern Britain in the central 
third of the Vth century. And among those variations the story of 
Hengist and Horsa and their doings in Kent will, without losing its 
claim to an historical basts, perhaps have to give up the priority of 
time and significance which it may owe solely to the fact that it 
alone among the invasion sagas was preserved in some detail. It 
may be necessary to give pride of place to still more shadowy and 
anonymous adventurers, *' nobles of the Angle race,” whose doings 
can only be described with the deliberate vagueness of Gildas, as 
they bargain with some nameless superbtts tyraTmus for lands and 
stipendia somewhere or other in orientali parte insulae. 
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SOUTHAAIPTON TOWN WALL 
Bv B. H, St. J. O'Neil 

OUTHAMPTON possesses one of the most impressive and most 



important Town Walk in Britain (Fig, 58). It is impressive in 


its good state of preservation and important in that, owing to its 
very gradual growth, it exhibits many styles of work, unlike the town 
walls, such as those of Conway, which were built in a short space of 
time, or even the walls, such as those of Great Yarmouth, which 
may have taken long to build, yet were mostly made in one pattern. 

Of recent years little has been written about Southampton 
Towm Wall in spite of the Corporation’s zeal for its proper treatment. 
This may be due to the comparative neglect of medieval studies 
amongst archaeologists of the past few decades. Perhaps on the 
other hand there may have been a feeling that all had been written 
which could be written on the subject ; for past generations of 
archaeologists have made notable contributions to the subject. 
G, T. Clark^ devoted nine pages to it in his collected work, and the 
Rev. J. Sylvester Davies® treated of it in masterly style, as indeed he 
did of the whole of the town and its history. The account in the 
Victoria County History is still more valuable,® 

Nevertheless it remains true to say that all these accounts of 
the walls, invaluable as they are from the historical standpoint, are 
little more than a perambulation of the structure with occasional 
attempts to date its various portions from the architectural evidence 
which remains. No one has yet tried to bring the historical record 
and the architecture together, in order to set out as clear an account 
as is now possible of the gradual growth of the defences of the town. 
This paper is an essay to this desirable end, and it should be stated at 
the outset that no such attempt would have been made by this pen, 
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had h not been for the devastation of so much of the medieval town 
by enemy action. The surveys of Norman and other early medieval 
houses, newly brought to light in the mins, led to attempts to date 
them by a comparative study of their nibble walling. This was 
assisted by a scrutiny of certain dateable parts of the tov^m tvall and 
led in turn to a detailed examination of the defences. At all times 
close at hand was the help and encouragement of Mr. O, G. S. 
Crawford. The writer is also indebted for help to Mr. N. C. Cook, 
to the National Buildings Record for a loan of photographs and 
permission to reproduce them, Mr. A. H. Foster-Smith for additional 
historical information, and the Minister of Works and the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office for permission to reproduce the Ministry^’s 
drawings of the Arcade on the Western Shore and the plan (Fig. 58). 

The earliest certain reference to the rortihtation of Southampton 
is dated in the year 1203, W'hcn John granted the citizens 
“ towards the closing in of their town.’’* At about the same time the 
East Gate is first mentioned.^ in 1248 the Rector of St. Michaers 
gave his nephew a piece of land with stages (?=sialls), curtilages, and a 
garden in English {=High) Street, in the parish of Holy Rood, 
extending to the Town Ditch.® It is legitimate to suggest that, had 
there been a stone wall to the town at this spot at this time, it would have 
become the boundary of this property. With but a bank and palisade, 
however, the normal line of demarcation might w-ell be the centre of 
the ditch. Although this is but one reference and it would be some^ 
what far-fetched to argue from it to a conclusion about the whole 
defence, as will be seen below', it is in accord with the present evidence 
of the remaining structure, as also with general probability, to suggest 
that as late as 1248 the town defences consisted of earth and timber, 
save for two stone gateways, the North, or Bar, Gate, the East Gate 
and some of the East Wall. Confirmation comes, howev'cr, from the 
tenement mentioned in footnote 5. In the Cartulary of St. Denys 
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{loc. n't) an undated document, perhaps of c.iaao but certainly 
before 1243, describes it as “ Super /esratam Hampton” whereas in 
1397 in the same Cartulary it is described as having the "muraj” 
of ^uihampton as its eastern boundary. The Bargate was certainly 
in existence r. 1251.^ 

The year 1260 marks the beginning of a series of grants of murage 
to the town, whieh were undoubtedly designed to replace the earlier 
defences with a stone wall. Since the muragers’ accounts seem not 
to be preserv'ed, it is impossible to say on which parts of the wall 
each grant was expended, and the historian is often left with the 
impression that much of tlie money was diverted to illegitimate ends. 
Nevertheless the grants are an indication of work intended and to 
some extent of work performed. 

Murage for 10 years was granted on November nth, 1260 and 
for a further 5 years on November i ath, 1270." After a short intcrx-al 
murage for 3 years was granted on March 23rd, taSa,® but with a 
mandate a few days later to apply the money to the repair of the 
castle under the supervision of the constable as well as to the waiting 
of the town. Then in 1286 there was a murage grant for 5 years^^. 
These grants, taken at tlieir face value, indicate almost continuous 
work on the town wall bem-een 1260 and 1291. 

There is then a gap of 30 years ; for the next murage grant, for 
3 years, is dated May 26th, 1321, followed by a grant for 6 years, dated 
March 18, 1327.“ A chance reference of this time is of great interest: 
“ For the hire of one man, in repairing the new curtilages this year 
[1^2a] because they were laid waste through the construction of a new 
fosse Uirough the middle of them by the County of Southampton. 
The position of this new fosse is not slated in the document, but it 
can hardly have been on the southern or western side of the town, 
since there lay the sea. Yet the whole of the northern and eastern 
sides were already protected b>' a ditch, if the character of the defences 
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f.iaoo has been correctly determined. On the other hand, as will be 
mentioned below and as Leland states in 1546, in the later Middle 
Ages Southampton undoubtedly was peculiar in having a doable 
ditch on these two sides o£ its enceinte. It seems, therefore, that this 
chance reference gives the only known indication of the date of the 
cutting of at least some part of the outer ditch. 

On March soth, 1336, the burgesses of Southampton were granted 
quayage and murage (id., ^d., |d.) because, on the command of 
Edward II, they have begun to repair their quay and to wall their 
towm and have built a defence called a “ barbican ” of wood towards 
the sea, and now intend to build a barbican of stone for the better 
defence of their town against hostile attackers.*® Presumably the 
stone barbican was to replace the wooden one ; otherwise it might 
have been supposed to refer to the projection in front of tiie twin 
towers of Bargate, which will be referred to in due course. On 
March i8th, i 34 *» grant of barbicanage was renewed for 5 years,** 
but on July 6th of the same year a ** commission of enquiry was 
appointed as the mayor, bailiffs and goodmen of Southampton are 
said to have convened the money thus collected to their own use 
for the most part.”** 

An interesting Inquisition of 1353 relates to this period, 1339.*® 
After recounting the munitions of vvar then in the town for its defence, 
crossbows with quarreb, springalds with bolts, shields with lances, 
two magneb and a small engine called a tripoget, it proceeds : 
" None of the timber of the parapets or the engines has been removed ; 
the parapet on the eastern wall was made with poplar boards and 
earthen walb for a length of tw'o quarentaines, and has been destroyed 
by wind and rain to the danger of the town.” Tlus shows that by 
*339 even the east w'all was incomplete, although there b no suggestion 
that more than the parapet was then of earth and timber. 

Murage for 6 years was granted In 1345,*® for 4 years in 1347,*^ 
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Perhaps these grants were to ran consecutively; for at the expirj' of 
their sum total in 1355 another grant was made for 10 years. 
Once again, therefore, as in the latter part of the Xlllth century, tl:c 
murage grants suggest sustained activity for a generation, but it 
should not be forgotten that in 1341 there was a commission of enquiry 
because the townsfolk were suspected of having used the money for a 
wrong purpose. 

Whether this irregularity, if such it was proved to be, was one 
cause of the disaster of 1338 or one of its results is debateablc, but tlic 
fact remains that on October 4th of that year the French and their 
allies w-ere able to land at the soutb-w^estem side of the town—the 
Gravel near Square Tower is the tradiiionaJ place’*—-and to plunder 
and bum the town at pleasure until the citizens rallied the next day 
and drove them away.*" The damage caused can, of course, be 
exaggerated, but it is clear that it was mostly in that quarter of the 
town which lay nearest to the place of the invaders’ landing.^’ It is 
nowhere stated in the records, but may now be put forward as a 
working hypothesis that the real reason for the ease with which the 
French landed was that on the south-western side of the town there 
was then no defence. That the murage grant of 1336 was intended to 
fill this gap in the wall and that the cituEens had turned the money to 
other uses, thus contributing to their own downfall, is a possibility, 
but it is as likely that after the disaster they used the money collected 
as murage for the repair of their damaged houses. 

The year 1360 is memorable as that of a document which must 
be quoted in full for its great importance in this study,^ It is a 

•* Writ to Heniy Pevcrcll, Keeper of the Twn of Southampton, 10 inquire as to the 
obstructidn of the defence of the Td\sti by porches and gardens adjoining thejivalJ, 
the defects in the wall itself, and the engines and other apphancis there for defence. 
By niomas, the King’s Sou, guardian of England, Wstminsicr, April 8th, 34 
Edward III. By K. and C." 

Inquisition taken by three juries, Southampton, Saturday before the Qose 
of Easter. ” 

ihidr, 1354 “®! 

*■ Duvicis fl/ 

» 456. 

“ Cal. Afix., iU tP.it.Q. t937)t *54- 4^*5- 
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" It would be w'tll to have the gale at Py^lgrimesputtc ’wallsrd up and the ^vall 
br^^ond it raised (mfolh en Tlie little pnaiern of the cellar of John 

VVytcgod should \x dosed with a wall as thick (ouxi fn pts) as I he wall of ihc 
cellar. All the doors and windows of the houses towards the sea should be walled 
up three feet thick or more at the cost of the lords^ All the great gates and posterns 
of the tow^n should be thickly walled up except NorthgatCp Suthgate^ WestgatCp 
Estgate, and the gate of Neiveton^ A common w-ay should be made within the walls 
and enclosures around the town of the width of 12 royal feet, and every man having 
gardens within the town should take aw^^y all the dung (Jungus) lying in the w^ay, 
each agaime his own plot* AH the gardens outside the Town should be destroy^ 
from the Town Ditch to the ditch of Saltemarch. All the houses in the suburb 
w^hich might be hurtful to the Town in time of w ar should be removed by view-' of the 
Keeper. A double ditch should be made round the To\ra from end to end* A ditch 
should be made towards tlit sea from Piigr^Tiisputte to the gate of Bolestrete. A 
cutting should l^e made from Hoimdwell to the Towti Ditch so that the running water 
may has^e ils tvay to die ditch. One sentry box or more should be made 

round about the towm bctw'ccn [everyj two towers* A w^aJl of earth or stone should 
be made on one side of the Town for the length of 500 paces/* 

There folioa letter &om the Keeper: 

** My Lord, the Town of Southampton is w'cll repaired since you ^vere there, 
the moats dug out and laoedp some of the ditches scoured^ and several turrets and 
breastworks made ; but twelve more are needed. 1 have begun to cut down apple- 
trees and pear-trees outside the town. 1 Itave viewed the people in arms ■ and there 
arc 30 wfell armed, 30 others armed, 30 archersj and others ivdth clubs up to StoO ; 
but if the town is well guarded in time of war, there should be 100 men-at-arms 
and 100 archers. John Ic Clerk was grievously angry on account of his garden 
which was to be destroyed and threatened the people and said he would break their 
heads and^made a great dUiurbance and bade them go into the Town, saying 

that the King s commission did not order die destruction of gardens outside the 
Towti* A wtit came to me stibpet^ ligiiii with the copy of the inquest of Suthampton, 
commanding me to do all tilings contained in the said copy which had not been 
done by my negligence* 1 therefore pray that you wiU order a commission that the 
gardens and houses on the ditches may foe removed to the width of 300 royal feet, 
and^thal no apple-tree or pear-tree may be dierdn so high that a ladder of to or 
20 fret can be made thereof Adam Inw'es [r^tt ' Juweys *; O.G.S.G.J, mayor of 
the Town and John Fifinark, burgess* came to me and praved that I would suffer 
the garden of John le Qerk to be taken away w'ithout cutdng anvtJiing, which 1 
^™tcd on condition that he would pull dowm the walls and trees on the ditches to 
the wadth of two carts till he could sue before my lord and you for a superdsidias 
w^thm mne ^ys ; and they agreed to bring me one. The people of the Town are 
vci^ angry became of what has been pulled down, and their condition ; and the 
other people w'ant another ditch round the town on the land side. Pray let me 
Imow yom pleasure my lord, if you w-iil be pleased to twlieve what the bearer 
hcr»f will tell you from me concemng the To\vn and myself. If it pleases you* 
dtscharge me orihia oflicc, and appaiut olhen in my place, as I can no loniKr endure 
the labour ; and if it please you that 1 should remain, let me have wages for mwelf 
and twy squires and other people. Par voitre povere bachder Henri PevcrcL” 
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It k clear from this illuminating document that the works listed 
in the Inquisition were ordered to be performed, and it seems likely 
from Peverers pleading letter that many of them iiverc carried out to 
his own discomfort through unpopularity. It is now probably im¬ 
possible to identify all the ditches, but at least, as the sequel will show, 
ilic walling up of the doors of the houses tow'ards the sea is yet visible 
and assists in the study of the 14th century masonry-. 

In 1374 the Mayor and Community of the town gave to the 
Friars Minors of Southampton “ a certain house which the said 
Friars have lately built for the defence of the said Tow-n.”^* On 
December 8th, 1377, a commission w-as sent “ to the mayor and bailiffs 
of Southampton to survey' its walls and compel all who have posses¬ 
sions within the Town and its liberty to contribute according to their 
means towards the walling of the Town, by distresses if necessary, the 
King ha\dng heard that the French invasion is imminent and that 
they project an attack on Southampton.”-’* There follows, in 1382, 
a Pardon to the mayor burgesses and good men of Southampton 
for the better guarding and maintenance of their walls, of £100 
yearly from the farm of their town for 3 years from December ist 
next, at which date a previous pardon for 3 years of their whole farm, 
granted in aid of the building of the said walls expires.”®^ These last 
two references may perhaps be read as indicating that the actual 
building of the enceinte was complete by i302, and that subsequent 
grants were in aid merely of the maintenance of the existing fabric. 
It is true that in 1400 the mayor and bailiffs w-cre " licensed to take 
stone free from the Isle of Wight for defence of the town {as much as 
before) together with the necessary labour,”^*® and iliat in the charter 
of 1426 there is a reference to fortiffcation in the time of Henry I\ 
whilst there was certainly work being carried out at God’s House 
Tower in the 9th year of Henry Nevertheless there is not in the 

“ Hiii. Afjj. Conim., I Ith Rtp. App-. Part 3, 1W7, In Uir Triricr or *454 lliis ii lU’Ird a pincll, 

whk'h ihr Prun Miivoni fnliiriEiiin, amdi which had nifl^ fiir drfcuce. 

» Gai. Paf, Ba. 

Cai. t^Us. Hen, IV. i, 2^. 

The Chiulcn cf S^LilhAmploii, S. JnK,, I { ipnpj, 4:1-3. 

**^^1 iteok < 1 / Soa£Aamplwi„ 78 > OOl? 1 ^ 
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XVth ceniury that spate of references to work 00 the Town which 
occurs in the previous century* nor does the surviving masonry 
suggest that much new' construction tiicn took place. It may, 
tlicrefore, be allowed that the town viras completely walled by 1382 
or a little later. 

Before leaving this historical account of the Town Wail a little 
moTt must be said about God's House Tower (Plate XII, b), because 
its structure is of great interest. Unfortunately there is no reference 
w’hich enables one to state the exact time of its erection, although, as 
just mentioned, w'ork was being done to it in 1424. In 1546 Lcland 
described it as “ welle ordinaunced to bete that quarter of the haven 
and it is suggested by details of 1432 that this was its prime purpose 
from the beginning, in that year a French fleet threatened the town, 
and the Stewards’ Books record “ Item, payed for V" of candells 
that w'erc wasted in Godeshous tow're and in the bolew'crkc, that 
nyght the fiirst affray was V'** and later there arc items of expenditure 
on the repair of gum, one of them standing in Godeshous yeate,^“ 

Thereafter there arc only references to the decay of the walls 
and to the construction and use of outer defences for artillery, all of 
which, having now disappeared, are no concern of the present study. 

The historical record, therefore, gives evidence of three periods 
of construction of the tow-n’s defences, firstly r. 1200, when King John 
gave financial help, secondly during the generation 1260 to (291, 
w'hen there w'as an almost continuous scries of nturage grants, and 
thirdly from [321 until 1382, in which year the W'all seems to have 
been complete. There is more than a suggestion that during this 
third period work was by no means continuous, but of this aspect of 
the matter more wDl be said hereafter. It is now time to view the 
evidence of the masonry of the wall as it can be seen today, and to 
enquire how' it can be equated with this historical record. 

The innermost arch of Hargatc is scmi-circular in shape. It was 
originally of three orders, but the first has had its voussoirs taken out, 
in order to widen and heighten the opening for traffic. The outer 

Bcwlo, Hj^L v'aliiizbe, i.it. 1433, 
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angles of the jarobs are rounded, not chamfered. This arch is un* 
doubicdly Norman, and has indeed been recognized as such at least 
since 1884.^^ The rubble walling associated witli this arch is difhcuU 
10 discern owing to the later additions to the Gatehouse, but it docs 
seem from the plan of the structure that no curtain was attached to 
the Gateway at the time of its erection. It will be Trailed that the 
earliest reference to the defence of the town occurs m 1203, and it 
may be inferred that the first stone Bargate formed part of the work 
of that period or earlier. There is now no means of aKcrtaming the 
character of the first stone Easlgate, since it no longer exists, and prinis 
only show later versions or additions to it, but its existence at about 
this date enables one to include it amongst \vorlis of this same time. 

This article does not set out to deal with Southampton Cas“^j 
and will not therefore describe in detail that part of the castle wal 
on the Wcsicm Shore, which also formed tlie Town Wall ; but it is 
useful here to remark tliat its character is exactly that of tlic la ter 
part of the Xllth century, as attested by iw Norman buur^es iPhitt 
XI a). Its rubble walling consists of small, cubical blocb of stone 
(r. 12 in. long and 4 to 5 In- higli), like large brkb, quite well cour,^ 
or at least made up to level beds ever>- foot or so 111 height m a manner 
which is traceable by eye for long distances. Similar, but ^ 
walling, as befits a house rather than a Town ^ a _ aj 

walls of “King John’s House” which is atmbuted 10 ^.115 - 

This is here called Style I, r <? 1 * 

Prolonged study of the medie^iil houses of Soulhaiiipton has 

shown that the rubble walling of the n^t 

is vastly different from that ofcAi^o^ d(^cn - V 

rubble, often in very small pieces ofall shapes, but somebmes , 

larger blocb, e.g. broken ashlars. All dressings arc 

ashlar. The best example of this style occurs in No. 794 High Street 

in close associadon with a chimney oFf.i2(». 

The only mnsoney in the Ton-n Wall proper «*.ch r^W« 
Urat of the Cawle Wall on the Watem Shore a to be found .n the 

•' G. T, CHart, Mrdatnl MililaTr AtdiUaiat m 174- 

“alr€A.Jllll«,XCII. 181-4. 

■*UiipubliiAiai,buiecPTOple(emrrtTn«#^'^ ‘ mOf 
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two rectangular projections and the curtain between them in the 
southern part of the East Wall, The masonry' here, however, is 
not so good as in die castle wall, since it is smaller and approximates 
to that of the next style, but its general appearance, coupled with 
the small projection of the towers or turrets and the dressed stone 
quoins, docs allow it to be placed in the late XII ih or early Xllltli 
century. The smaller or southern rectangular turret and most 
of the curtain is much obscured by modern buildings, but sufficient 
is clear at the junction of the curtain with the larger rectangular 
turret, to show that the two arc of one build at least for half or tw'o- 
thirds of the height of the curtain. The upper part has been rebuilt 
at a later date. On the northern side of the larger rectangular 
turret, how'cver, the curtain, which is of Style 111 (see below), is clearly 
built against it with a straight joint. The occurrence of this short 
length of early wall may well be connected with the Friars Minors, 
who settled in this part of the town c.1230. In 1374 they were granted 
a house which they had built for the defence of the town (see above), 
and it is clear from the terrier of 1454 that the house (garett) w'as 
precisely at the larger rectangular turret now under discussion. 

Hy 1200, therefore, or a few decades afterwards it seems that the 
dclences consisted of an earth hank vrith palisade and ditch, supple¬ 
mented by tw'o gates of stone, north and east, and a short stretch of 
stone curtain W'ith two turrets near the southern end of the east wall. 
It may be, of course, that more stone curtain once existed, but has 
later been rcfaccd or destroyed. 

The next addition appeam to have been the Arundel Tower at 
the north-western comer of die town (Plate X, b). Recent repair 
and cleaning of the masonry' have made it somewhat difficult to 
compare the work with that in uncleaned parts of the Town Wall, 
but it seems in the main to be built of small uncoursed rubble with 
only a few larger stones (Style II). Certainly the low'cr part of the 
inner face of the north curtain adjoining for 20 feet or so seems to 
resemble the rubble walling of No. 79 j High Street and other buildings 
of c. A.D. 1200 or a little later, more closely than docs any other part 
of the town wall. On the other hand the embrasures of the arrow- 
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slits in the tower with their narrow chamfered, bluntly-pointed 
ashlar quoins suggest a somewhat later date, as does the fact that the 
tow'er has always been open at the gorge. Moreover a short piece of 
curtain to the west, which is apparently of one build with the tower 
and has ashlar quoins of the same very shelly stone as occur every¬ 
where in the original work of tlie tower, has its wall-walk carried on 
hea%7 corbels. It seems best, therefore, to assign this tower with 
adjacent short pieces of curtain to west and east to the first half or 
middle of the Xillth century and perhaps even as late as 1260. The 
curtain to the cast may well have had a ragged end built into ilie 
earthen bank, as sometimes occurred at this period. At Membury 
in Wiltshire for instance a single round tower with short pieces of 
curtain w-as the only part of the defence of the medieval house which 
was of stone. 

Tlic walling of the round towers of Bargatc (Plate X a) and of the 
neighbouring eastern tow'ers of the North Wall, including the original 
work in the Polymond Toiver, is not unlike that of tlic lower part of 
the Arundel Tower (Plate X, b), but it contains more medium sized 
stones and occasionally shows evidence of coursing. This is Style III. 
Associated with this walling in Bargate there are openings with 
shouldered-headed lintels, sometimes called Caernarvon arches from 
their occurrence in Caernarvon Castle. These heads occur elsewhere 
in Southampton, as in Lankester's vault in High Street and in the 
north and south walls of No. 58 French Street. In the last example 
in particular the associated rubble w'alling is of the same type as is 
found in Bargatc, medium to small, sometimes vaguely coursed. 
Shouldered lintels of this specialized form do not seem to occur in 
England much before 1280, and in the north of England and indeed 
elsewhere they arc freely found in the earlier part of the XIV th century. 
In Southampton, however, they may safety be used to date this 
associated masonry' to the building period i 260-go, which is attested 
by the documents. 

The curtain linking these towers has masonry which is very- 
similar to that of the tow'Crs themselves, but is more often coursed 
** JnroTTiuiion fKim Mr. W, r. Crimo. wbaie report u fcrthcomJnj. 
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than not. !n the long piece between Bargatc and Arundel Tower It is 
regularly coursed or at least brought up to a level bed every two feet 
or so, and this type of masonry clearly is built over the earlier work 
adjacent to the latter tower. Similar coursed medium to small 
rubble occurs in the East Wall wherever it w preserved, save in the 
short piece between the rectangular turrets, which has already been 
described, and save for refacing in Style IV for much of the length 
internally between the Round Tower and God’s House Tower, 
and a short distance externally in the same position. The Round 
Tower next north of Cod’s House Tower (Plate XIII, b) is in the 
same style, but indifferently coursed, and is open at the goi^e, in the 
manner of the towers on the Town Wall of Conway (taSa onwards). 
No masonry of this style b now to be seen in the South or West Wall. 

Whilst, therefore, it is possible that Bargate and other towers 
were not only built bclbre intervening lengths of ctirtaln but abo 
remained free-standing for some time, i.e. between 1290 and 13^^* 
die year when building began again according to the murage grants, 
it seems more logical to class together all thb rubble masonry of 
similar although not identical style, and to say that by [290 or soon 
afterwards the North and East Walb were complete, but that no 
attention had been paid to the south and west sides of the town, 
which were washed by the sea. Certainly in 1299 there was no tow'n 
wall immediately south of God’s House, because stone was then 
brought to a new quay opposite the chapel near the sea,®*^ 

As mentioned already, the murage grants began again in 1321, 
but for some years there b no indication of the character or position 
of the Vi'ork in\'olved save for the digging of the second ditch. By >336, 
however, it b clear that work beside the sea had been done, but the 
disaster of the French sack of 1338 seems to indicate that not much 
had by then been completed. It b possible that little was done 
before the Inqubition of (360, although there b one feature which 
obscures thb question. 

The masonry, which is clearly of the XA'^th century, although 
dbdncdve, b not abundant. One reason for thb b that very little of 

** AfWfr HiUnrj 4^ 
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the South Wall has escaped destruction. The other is that owinff to 
the existence on the West Wall of earlier buildings, such aa the castle 
andmanyhousesoftheXIIthandXIIlthcentutics, diebuildcrsoftiiat 
West Wall in the XlVth century had only to fill in gaps of one kind 
and another. It Is possible that, if more of the South Wall were 
preserved, it would be possible to relate some of it to an early phase 
of the XlV'th century work. As it Ls, one can only jx)int to some 
masonry that seems to date from e, 1360, some which is certainly later, 
and some which may be earlier. 

The distinctive characteristic of this style is the use of large, 
often square, blocks of yellow or nearly white sandstone. The 
masonr>' is still rubble, but it is roughly dressed and normally fairly 
well coursed. There arc many small stones, but the square blocks 
(1 ft. or so square) are alvra^'s prominent. This is Style I\'. A variety 
of this style, Style V, is less well coursed and has even larger blocks of 
sandstone, which sometimes produce a resemblance to a chequer 
design. Similar walling occurs in Swainstone Manor, Isle of Wight, 
and it is common knowledge that masonry high in the course, whether 
ashlar or rubble, is a feature of later medieval work in many parts of 
the country,®* 

Masoniy' ofStyle IV occurs everywhere in the West VVall between 
Arundel Tower, where it is built against the earlier curtain west of 
that tower, and the castle w*all, except for Catchcold Tower and 
the curtain for 15 ft. on either side of it, which is of St^'le V. Style IV 
Occurs also in the West Gate (Plate X, c) and the curtain soutli of 
it beside the Guard House. Between the Royal Siandard, which 
adjoins the north side of West Gate, and the next buttress to the 
north the wall throughout is of Style Style IV^ on a somewhat 
smaller scale, as befits that position, forms the rubble of the Arcade 
both in the West Wall proper and at the south-west comer of the to^vll, 
and also apparently the filling of the large openings in the West Wall 
of King John’s Palace. This filling may safely be equated with the 
orders given as a result of the recommendations of 13^1 ®nd it seems 
legitimate to date the .\rcade with its round arches of late XIVth 

** pt CaalJr Rinhcn, llJe oT MiJi X^IVth ctflturfV 
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century character (Plate XI, B ; Figs, 59-60) (o the same phase of 
activity. Owing, however, to the smallness of these particular pieces 
of work, both in scale and in quantity of rubble, it is impossible to 
argue from their precise character to that of larger pieces of curtain. 
It is, therefore, by no means impossible that some of the work of 
Style IV dates from before 1360. It may well be that some of the 
work of the period 1320-60 consisted of the construction of gateways 
and gates across the venncis or passages bctw'een the houses on Uic 
Western Shore. Several of these, later blocked according to die order 
of 1360, arc still visible, e.g, immediately south of King John’s House. 

The lining of the earlier openings in the west wall of King John’s 
House, as also some in the West Wall further north, contain openings 
with long narrow slits, ending at the bottom in circular holes, 5 to 
6 in, in diameter. The beds of the embrasures to these openings are 
Hat and are 3 to4 ft. above present Boor level. It is probable, although 
not certain, that these openings are for small cannon, and, if so, they 
arc tlic earliest of their kind so far recognized in Britain. Such 
openings with somewhat larger round holes are common from 1380 
onwards, as for instance in Canterbury West Gate, begun in that 
year. 

In Catchcold Tower (Plate XI, b) there are three similar 
openings, wliich have much larger round holes and shorter slits than 
in King John’s House, These are certainly for cannon, and very 
similar gunports occur in Canterbury, dateable to 1390-6, but also in 
Carisbrookc Castle, ^.1475, It is not, therefore, possible to use 
them as independent dating e^^dence for Catchcold Tower. 

As has been mentioned, this tower and its adjacent curtain for 
15 ft. is in Style V, and is a plain insertion into earlier w'ork. It 
may well be that it was built not long before its first mention in 
documents (1438), but any such statement seems to carry with it the 
implication that the West Wall was still incomplete after the last 
murage grant ended in 1392. 

God’s House Gate and God’s House Tower, alias South Castle 
(Plate XII, A, b), have so far hardly been mentioned. The latter is 
plainly built against part of the former, and is itself of Style IV, 
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It contains a ninnbcr of “ keyhole ** gun-ports such as occur in a 
slightly less developed form in Canterbury West Gate (1380) and 
Bodiam Castle (1386). At Southampton this developed form with 
the bed of the embrasure almost at floor level may well date from 
1380-90, but there are many pitfalls for the unwary in the study of 
gun-portSf and it b unfortunate that the tower is not mentioned in 
documents until 1420. God's House Gate which is earlier than the 
Tower, has no real parallel in style in Southampton, but it shows 
much yellow standstone rather smaller in scale than in the adjacent 
tower, and may well date from the XiVth century before 1360, 

It is, therefore, possible but by no means certain that the enceinte 
was complete by 1382, the date indicated by the documents. 

Two later additions or alterations should also be mentioned, the 
outermost part of Bargate, and the insertion of gun-ports in the western 
face of AVcsi Gate. The former b laigcly of ashlar on its outer face, 
although its inner face has some large, square, yellow or white stones, 
which connect it with Styles IV and V. It has no gun-ports ; indeed 
all the openings in it except the cross-slit facing due north in the 
centre are modem and erroneous. But it has arches with four- 
centred heads and column bases, which are more likely to date from 
the XVth century than the XIVth, and its erection is probably part of 
the work which is not recorded in the documents. The two gun-ports 
ill West Gate, now restored but substantially as found about twelve 
years ago, correspond with those normal in castles of c. 1540. 

This brief account of Southampton Town Wall has by no means 
exhausted the subject. It has but emphasized its complexity, and not 
until there is an accurate survey of all existing masonry will it be 
possible to deal with it in detail. Nevertheless it does appear that 
there is a general correspondence between the historical record and 
the remains, which enables the main outline of development to be 
traced. 


THE FEN 1 j\N’D research COMMllTEE, ITS PAST 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 

By C. VV. PiiiLUS^ 

T he Fcnland Research Committee was founded at a meeting 
held on June 7lh, 1932, in the Upper Parlour at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

It was the outcome of dei'clopments which had been going 
forward for a number of years previously in the Fenland area. The 
chief of these wxre in the fields of archaeology and botany. It is 
invidious to single out the work of any individual for special notice 
where many w'cre active, but there can be no doubt that the researches 
of Major Gordon Fowler of Ely in Fen topography played a great 
part in bringing interest in Fenland affairs to a head. 

Fow'lcr’s demonstration of the roddon phenomenon^ by which a 
large part of the extinct waterway sj'stem of the Fenland could be 
traced out on the ground came at a moment when researches were 
being inaugurated in various departments of the University of 
Cambridge, which, while of wider geographical scope, found a 
peculiarly favourable field in this hitherto iasuffidentiy appreciated 
region \ In particular Dr. H. Godwin was planning to elucidate, 
cliicfly by means of pollen analj-sis, the devdopment of vegetation in 
Britain in post-glacial times, and Dr, J. G. D. Clark was seeking to 
establish his Mesolithic cultures in stratigraphical relationship to 
post-glacial deposits, so as to set up a correct sequence of cultures, 
each in its appropriate natural selling. At the same time the writer 
and Dr. Clark, inspired by Crawford's example, had become aware 
of the great possibilities of air-photography in elucidating later 
stages in the human history of the area, especially in relation to the 
Bronze and Romano-British periods. T. C. Lethbridge had also 
been active in extending his researches on the Dark Ages into the 
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Fenland, chiefly round the Isle of Ely. WTiile these various approaches 
were being made to the archacologj' and botany of the Fenland 
Dr. (now Professor) H. C. Darby was preparing two books of the 
first importance dealing with the historical geography of the arca.^ 
The last attempt to deal with this topic cflcctively had been made 
as long ago as 1878 when Miller and Skertchicy published a full- 
length description of the Fenland from the stand-point of their time 
which must always remain a standard work,® and was an important 
factor in arousing and maintaining interest in the area. Equally 
important was Dr. (now Sir) Cyril Fox's classic Archaeology 0/ the 
Cambridge Regtoft, a book which, by emphasising the importance of 
studying human settlement in relation to external environment, in 
eflect pointed to the necessity of establishing the character of that 
environment at successive stages ; some of the distribution maps, in 
particular those of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, themselves bore 
witness to the changes which must have occurred in those parts of the 
Fenland included in his region. So far as the actual Ibunding of 
the Committee was concerned, however, the overriding factor was 
the realization that little could be efTected save by co-operative 
effort in which every resource of modem science could be brought 
to bear on each problem in turn, and this resulted in the ultimate 
association of 49 specialists for the purpose. 

\\liat are these problems? The chief one is the question of the 
rclatiomhip of man to the area since post-glacial times. The view 
of the average reasonably well-instructed person is that before the 
beginning of the XVI Ith century the Fenland in general was more or 
less empty' of human inhabitants, and that, at the most, a few folk 
were settled on certain natural islands or entered the area from time 
to time in pursuit of fish and fowl, or to harvest reed and sedge. 
There was a tendency to contrast the vast agricultural development 
of the Fenland in the last two centuries with its previous desolate 
character. While this contrast is substantially true, those who 
interested themselves in the archaeology of the area were constantly 
puzzled by the record of finds made in various unpromising parts of 
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ihe Finland, and these were too numerous and too detinite in their 
implications of settled life to be dismissed as the casual losses of fishers 
and fowlers. Of particular interest were the records of numerous 
Romaiio-British finds given by the antiquary, William Stukelcy, who, 
as a native of Holbeach, retained a special interest in the antiquities 
of liis native place even though his main preoccupation vras with 
the country as a whoie. At this point t\vo important events occurred ; 
a good scries of air-photographs of the Lincolnshire silt lands between 
Crowland and Holbeach came into the hands of the writerj and 
Godwin became interested in the problem of relating specific archaeo¬ 
logical finds to the exact horizons at which they were found in the 
peat. The photographs, when verified by ground survey, showed 
that Stukcley had ample justification for liis reports because die area 
soudi of Holbeach had once had an extensive settlement of Romano- 
British cultivators, and Godwin, who had valid independent reasons 
for relating die various peat phenomena of the Fenland to well- 
established climatic phases in post-glacial times which were based on 
work carried out and correlated in various parts of north-west Europe, 
w'as able to show how, when proper allowances had been made, 
archaeological objects found in peat could be more closely dated than 
before by means of the climatological time-scale now securely 
established by pollen analysis. 

But the photographs showed more than large areas of Roman o- 
British cultivations. On the Welland side of the Fens appeared a 
much earlier system of fields probably referable to the Early Bronze 
Age and comparable in close detail Viith the similar complexes which 
have been shown to be of that age in the Upper Thames gravel 
spreads round 0 .\ford as well as numerous Bronze Age barrows in 
situations w'liich were waterlogged before 1650. The pre-drainage 
system of watenvays could be seen in full along with their relationships 
to the Romano-British settlement. Many extinct meres appeared in 
the form of large tracts of shelly marl out in the peat areas, and the 
Roman causeway from near Whittlesey to Denver in Norfolk could be 
seen through nearly the whole of its length. Light was also thrown 
on some post-Roman features of the Fen, notably the Asendyke near 
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Crowland, and the survey methcxls employed by the drainers m the 
XVIIth century' became more clear. Thus tlie only obstacle to 
clearing up the whole question of the Roman occupation of the Fens 
was the sheer magnitude of the task^ and die need for carrying out a 
scries of test excavations to define the exact relationship of various sites 
to eacli other in age during the period A.D, 50-4 ck>, and also to various 
water features natural and artificial. 

The second large problem was how to provide an adequate 
explanation of the recurrent occupations and abandonments of the 
Fen area, the chief periods of activity being the Bronze Age, the 
Roman period, and the last two and a half centuries. It was obvious 
that the periodic disappearance of population could not be due to 
political factors, but to the onset of conditions which made the area 
physically incapable of being lived in except in the most limited 
fashion. Nothing less than this could account for the collapse of the 
Roman phase, for however backward the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
were in politics, they would never have allowed large tracts of good 
arable land to go out of use for long. Decay of land communications 
also fails to supply an adequate excuse for the decline, since at all 
times the roads were subordinate in importance to the waterways. 

Turning to the botanical side there was the question of the 
extinct forests which once covered large tracts of the area, and which 
continually reappear in the form of tree trunks in the peat or stools 
of trees still in place on buried land surfeccs. These had to be sorted 
out and given their places in the time scale, while the extinction of 
many of them while still in their prime had to be explained. 

Problems for the quaternary geologists and the geographers also 
abounded, for the question of the relations in level betw^een land and 
sea at different times is fundamental to the question of life in tlic 
Fens. A matter of particular interest was the sheet of partly marine 
day, locally hno^vn as “ butten' clay,” found widely spread over 
much of the lower part of the Fen basin deposited between upper 
and lower beds of peat. This suggested a major irruption of the sea 
extending its influence in some places nearly as far as the high lands 
round the Fen edge, and It required a physical explanation and a date. 
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The Committee also recognized from the beginning that the 
general problem of the Fcnland is only a department of that of the 
history of the formation of the North Sea, to which attention had 
recently been directed by the dredging in September 1931, of a 
Magicmosian fish-spear prong from moorlog submerged at a depth of 
about 19 fathoms between the Leman and Ower Banks off the Norfolk 
coast.* Since important evidence bearing on land submergence 
was knowm to be forthcoming fioni the coastline of Essex, it was 
decided to form an Essex Coast sub-committee to relate the informa¬ 
tion, which was being gathered by Mr. Hazzlcdinc Warren and Others, 
about the submerged Neolithic and Early Bronze Age land surface 
revealed on the foreshore, to the progress of work in the Fens. 

These, therefore, were in broad outline the questions which the 
Committee set itself to answer, and effective and sympathetic leader¬ 
ship was given to its efforts when the late Sir Albert Seward consented 
to be President, an office which he held with vigour to his death in 
[942. Major Gordon Fowler became Vice-President and Dr. J. G. D. 
Clark Honorary Secretary. 

Besides early associating itself with the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, the Prehistoric Society and the Norfolk Research Committee, 
the new Committee recognized the prime importance of the carto¬ 
graphic aspect of its work both in the matter of evidence aBbrdcd by 
early maps of tlie Fenland, and also through the need to express the 
results of its work in map form. An approach was therefore made to 
the Ordnance Survey with the result that on March 23, 1933, 

O. G. S. Crawford was appointed the Survey’s representative on the 
Committee. This gave oflicial form to an association with work in 
the Fens which had already existed for some time, since it had been 
through Crawford’s interest that air-pliotograpljs taken by the R.A.F. 
in the course of duty flights had b«n made available, and, as the 
pioneer of the use of the air-photograph in archaeological research, 
he had at once realised their great possibilities. Since the writer was 
at that time carrying on, a general examination of Lincolnshire 
antiquities, partly for the Ordnance Survey, Crawford had delegated 
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the field work in connection >vith the photographs to him. In all 
phases of the Committee’s archaeological work before it was forced 
to suspend activities in 194^ CraM'jord was a tow'cr of strength^ and 
the most important individual contribution made by him was to 
organize and carry through the preparation by direct photography 
from 6 in. maps of the firet four of a special series of sheets on the 
scale of I to 31,680. The detail was printed more faintly than on 
the 6 in. originals, and the sheets were of great value in plotting the 
information gained from air-photographs. It is hoped to cari^' through 
the programme of providing sheets of this type and scale for the 
whole of the Fenland. 

The first considerable enterprise undertaken by the Comimttcc 
in the autumn of 1932 was the excavation of a sandhill site at 
Plantation Farm, Shippea Hill, seven miles cast-north-east of Ely.^ 
The existence of several low sandhills emerging from the peat dose 
to the extinct course of the Little Ouse at Shippea Hill had been 
known for some time, and the surfaces of these showed a remarkable 
scatter of archaeological material dating mainly from Late Mesolithic 
and Early Bronze Age times. It was realised that as these sandals 
were outUem from the nearby Brcck country and were firmly based on 
solid geology they' would have been slowly submerged by the peat 
deposits as they' grew, and would equally have been revealed once 
more as the peat wasted away after the drainage of the local fens. 
Thus occupation of the site at various times would be accompanied 
by scatters of debris out over the peat at the levels at which it stood 
in relation to the sandhill, and in this way it should be pc^ible to 
g€i an exact correlation between different archaeological periods an 
the peat in its different stages of development. As the buttery clay 
was also known to abut on the hill under the upper peat knowledge 
would be gained of its relation in time to the human occupauon of 
this part of the Fens. A further point of great importance was the 
nearness of the extinct course of the Little Ouse which meandered 
past as a well-developed roddon, Tire relation between the sandhi s 
and the river bed could be examined by a series of borings. 
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These cxpectatioiis were fulfilled. It was found that the Early 
Bronze Age material found so freely on the summit scattered out 
from the sandhill at a level close to the bottom of the upper peat 
and just above its junction with the buttery claVf thus making the 
latter older than the Early Bronze Age occupation of the hilK The 
line of borings revealed that the adjacent old river bed had been 
built up in two phases, the lower one cutting through the lower peat 
wliich rested on sand and underlay the buttery clay. Thus the bottom 
of the earlier channel had been some twenty feet lower than the 
lop of the sandhilh while in, its last stage, when the river was flowing 
through the upper peat on a levee of silt of its own depositing, its 
bottom was some five feet above the then submerged sandhill top. 

A second sandhill excavation took place on another example at 
Peacock’s Farm, about 350 yards north-west of the scene of the 1932 
work, and on the other side of the Little Ouse roddon.* It had already 
been seen in 1932 how the successive human occupations of a site of 
this kind could be sorted into diffcrcni levels by the progressive 
accretion of tltc peat against the sandhill, and the second site was 
more promising since microlithic material of Late Tardenoisian 
character had been found on it as well as a large quantity of Early 
Bronze Age debris. The 1934 excavations were on a larger scale, 
and were carried down to a point 24 feet below sea level. The results 
of 1932 were confirmed and amplified, the Early Bronze Age phase 
continuing to appear at the base of the upper peat, but new features 
were Neohtfaic A and Late Tardenoisian phases scattering out into 
the lower peat underneath the buttery clay at depths of 12 and 15 feet 
respectively below the modern surface of the field. 

Although the site of these excavations was Ikr inland in the 
south-east comer of the Fcnland there could be no doubt of the general 
validity of the conclusions to be drawn from them for the peat regions 
of the Fens as a whole. Dr. and Mrs, Godwin studied the peat at all 
the critical points, and by pollen analysis were able to fix the place 
of the three archaeological phases whose precise stratigraphical 
levels had been determiTied in the forest history of the area as a whole, 
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The peat was also examined in detail by Dr, M. H. Clifford, and a 
large number of plant remains were identified, thus throwing light on 
the flora which lived round the sandhill at the different times. 

The bntterv' clay, which formed a bed some six feet thick between 
the upper and lower peats, was examined for its foraminifera content 
by Dr, W. A. Macladycn,^ and it was shown that the water in which 
this clay was deposited w'as distinctly brackish, and this at a distance 
of some 50 miles from the present coasiUnc, An examination of the 
silt forming the roddon of the Little Ouse showed still more deewively 
tidal characteristics. This buttery day has a large spread in the 
southern I'enlands, and is dug by farmers to scatter on the overlying 
peat to increase its fertility. No work has yet been coneetitratcd on 
this clay as one of the latest geological features of the Fenland, but 
it is agreed that it must be the product of a great irruption of the sea 
which produced a stretch of brackish lagoons more or less under the 
iidlucncc of the tides, and which peisisted for some time until the sea 
barred itself out again and freshwater conditions were re-established, 
leading to tlie growth of the upper peat which persisted till the 
drainage of the Fens, and w'hich is now wasting away on the modem 
surface. These excavations have placed the episode quite narrowly 
beuveen Neolithic A times and the Early Bronze Age. A modem 
event which probably illustrates the establishment of the buttery 
clay phase in the Fens is the breaking of tlie sea into Horsey Merc 
on the coast of Norfolk in 1938 under the combined Inlluence of a 
high tide and a north-easterly gale." 7,500 acres were Hooded w4ih 
salt water, and would in time have been covered with something 
comparable to the buttery clay had immediate steps not been taken 
to close the breach. 

These Shippea Hill excavations are the main work of the 
Committee so far on the vertical relationsliips of prehistoric occupa¬ 
tions in the Fens, but, as mentioned above, there is scope for surface 
survey of Bronze Age features by air-photography in several parts of 
the Fens. The lower Welland Valley requires study in this connexion, 
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and there is a large concentration of Bronze Age barrows in the 
March-Chattcris-Manea area,^ as well as on the western verge of 
the Lincolnshire Fens. These imply some degree of settlement, and 
are normally associated with gravel spreads which have been covered 
by peat in later limes, and arc now once more coining to the surface. 
The occupation of the Shippea Hill sandhills was probably seasonal, 
the folk coming from the higher land to the south-east where there is 
evidence of quite dense Bronze Age settlement round the Fen edge. 

Space does not permit further consideration of the work on 
archaeological periods previous to the Iron Age, but a list of publica¬ 
tions will be found below. 

Apart from a few finds made in the rivers the Iron Age is a 
blank in the main mass of the Fenland, the only settlement sites 
known being found round the edges. There arc interesting signs of 
Iron Age activities, including salt-fcioiling, on an old land surface 
which appears on the foreshore at Ingoldmells on the extreme north¬ 
east corner of the Lincolnshire Fenland,and further research may 
reveal more signs of settlement on the Fen islands, notably at Stonea, 
where there is an cnigniatic earthwork which may belong to this 
period ; but it is with the opening of the Roman Age that the region 
comes fully to life again. 

The inilux of population was so swift and complete as to imply 
that the land was once more physically ripe for exploitation through 
an impro\'emcnt in conditions, and also that the Romans made its 
use a point of policy. At present we have no certain knowledge 
of the events which led up to this, but it may be suspected that the 
rebellion ofBoudicca in A.D. 6i had something to do with it. After 
Suetonius had amply avenged the revolt more moderate counsels 
prevailed, and the establishment of peace and prosperity was under¬ 
taken by Classidanus and Turpilianus. The little archaeological 
evidence we possess, chiefly from coins, suggests that the Fenland fell 
within the boundaries of the Icenian territory, and it may be that this 
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was confiscated after the revolt and turned into an Imperial domain. 
On the other liand the Romans may have seen the possibilities of the 
area, formerly a no-man’s-)and, and resolved to colonize it. Wliatevcr 
is the true explanation, it is certain that a large influx of population 
took place, and the cultivation of all the more suitable tracts of land 
was undertaken. The Roman Fenland shows no signs of centuriatioii, 
nor has any obvious administrative centre been found within it, though 
thb may have been placed at the western verge of ilic area at 
DVROBRIVAE (Castor—Water Newton), wliich is the probable 
western terminus of the Fen causeway, and has good water com¬ 
munications witli the whole area. 

The types of agriculture so far identifled are two in number. 
The Celtic system greatly predominates, and could be regarded as 
general were it not for occasional traces of something quite different. 
While most of the agricultural holdings are broken up into the normal 
patchwork of small more or less rectangular fields divided by ditches, 
there are a few instances where a s^'Stem of long strips can be seen 
which is reminiscent of later medieval cultivation. Any chance that 
these are in fact medieval is disposed of by the fact that the local 
system of Fen drovewajTS of Roman age clearly respects them, and 
the associated dwelling sites have the same scatter of Romano-liritish 
rubbish found round them as in the case of those belonging to the 
Celtic fields. The probable explanation of the presence of two types 
of cultivation is that colonists were brought in from most of southern 
Britain, and that the strip culdvadons may represent a Bclgic element. 
They arc certainly not Saxon or medieval. 

A complete study of the agricultural methods used by the 
Romano-Britons in the area is a future work of the Committee, but 
because not less than half a million acres are involved it b not feasible 
to undertake it utidl complete air-photographic cover of the whole 
region has been obtained. In general the region of most complete 
culdvadon is the relatively high silt land south of the Wash, but 
scarcely any part of the area is without its quota of ancient fields, 
though in the lower part of the Fens these tend to lie placed roiuad the 
edges as in the area directly north and west of Cambridge and also 
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along the Huntingdonshire border. There is also a very interesting 
ribbon development of small sites along the ancient waterways in 
the sou tit and east. 

This raises the question of how far the Roman occupation of the 
Fens was made passible by drainage works. No effective answer 
can yet be given, but it now seems clear that the so-called Roman 
Bank which skirts the south edge of the Wash from Skegness round to 
King’s Lynn is not Roman, and does not relate to the coast line of 
Roman times. Its lay-out does not suggest the work of a Roman 
administration, but, on the contrary, bears clear marks of having 
been constructed piecemeal by the various medieval communities 
of the region. A full study of medieval records relating to sewers 
and drainage vvill probably conltrm this. 

The two stretches of the Car Dyke, the short one north of 
Cambridge, and the much longer work connecting the Nene at 
Peterborough with the Witham at Lincoln,** tliough certainly Roman, 
are also not conceived as drainage works, but supplement the natural 
system of waterways, confirming Siukeiey’s suggestion that the Car 
Dyke was dug to carry corn from the Fens to the military' districts 
of the North. 

A puzzling feature of the drainage question b the fact that Ibr 
some miles of its course the Roman Fen causeway runs along the 
sloping side of a large straight levee east of March. The watercourse 
which ibrmed this levee is undoubtedly artificial, and yet must have 
been of considerable age before the road was run along it unless the 
rate of silt deposition in it was unusually rapid. As we do not yet 
know anything about the date of the road within the Roman period 
the road itself may be a late feature, while the canal—for such it must 
have been—^may belong to the earlier phase of the occupation. A 
critical point which will require excavation is where this canal 
debouches into the old course of the Nene. The occurrence of Romano- 
British pots as much as six feet deep in the silt bed of streams suggests 
very rapid deposidon in Roman times. 

In the south-east Fens there is much ribbon development of 
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RomarunBridsh date along the levees of old streams. A good example 
of this occurs in Welney Washes where an oxbow of the old main 
drainage channel of the central Fens, the Well Stream, was already 
nearly cut off in Roman times, although there arc signs that the 
tides still penetrated into it. A small group of huts with associated 
cultivation plots has been tested by excavation along the bed of the 
stream, and it has been shown that there were two periods of occupa¬ 
tion in Roman times, from the 1 st to the Illrd centuries, and from the 
lllrd to the I Vth, separated by a band of tidal silt sue feet thick in the 
stream bed. The later one shows signs of crisis, for its arable plots 
are surrounded by banks as if to keep out periodic floods of brackish 
water which may have ovcrflotved at high tide from tlie central 
channel along the top of the levee and poured down die banks into 
the surrounding flat pastures. There are even indications of a system 
of distribution channels to get rid of this w'ater as soon as possible 
whenever an overflow occurred, and the large bed of silt between the 
phases suggests a flood disaster some time in the lllrd century from 
which there was only partial recovery. Some possible coiirirmadon 
of this came from an excavation carried out at Nordelph to examine 
the way in wMch the Fen Causeway crossed a small stream. In the 
course of this it was observed that a silt phase interv'ened between two 
successive gravelled surfaces of the road, and it may have the same 
source.^^ 

The Welney site now awaits thorough excavation, but the tests 
already made suggest that in the later phase the inhabitants were 
hacing a difltcult time. No doubt they did not depend entirely on 
their litde fields and had cattle grazing on the surrounding low grounds, 
ft is at Welney that we get a strong liint of what caused the general 
abandonment of the lower parts of the Fen I and at the close of the 
Roman period. There was another general subsidence in progress 
which not only caused ponding of fresh water coming down from the 
high lands and a consequent resumption of the growth of peat, ut 
also the lowering of the river channels inland by the same process 
probably caused increased overflows of brackish water at high tide. 
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SujTicc Lt to say that wc have so far no evidence of continuity of 
husbandry through from Roman times into the early Middle Ages, 
though there may have been some on tlie Fen islands. The account 
of conditions in the Fens in Anglo-Saxon times which may be got 
from chronicles gives a conflicting picture, but it is evident that many 
regions became a complete desolation as they had fcwen in Iron Age 
times, and that general Jarming in the Fenland became a thing of 
the past. 

Godwin has already suggested that the building up of coastal 
silt hanks and river levees is a feature of certain types of coast during 
a period of submergence which is followed by an inrush of the sea 
and the creation of great brackish lagoons hke those responsible for 
the formation of tlie buttery clay.^’ The rapid deposition of marine 
silt in the Fen streams in the later part of the Romano-British period 
may thus be a plain indication of the onset of conditions which were 
to expel most of the cultivators after the beginning of the Vih century, 
and prevent the Anglo-Saxons from taking their place. 

Enough has been said to show the large task wluch lies before 
the CommiUee in seeking to dear up all these points, but much progress 
has ^en made, if only in showing the nature of the problem which 
was itself obscure before. One of the most striking results has been 
the plotting of a graph showing the relation of land-level to sea-level 
from 8000 B.C. to the present day, and this has been achieved by 
correlating a great deal of botanical work in many parts of the Fens. 
The graph show's a rapid decline of tlie land height from some 180 feet 
above sea level to about ao feet in Neolithic times when there occurs 
the first big submergence which brings on the buttery clay phase 
shortly before 2000 B.C. This carries the land surface to slightly 
below sea level, whence it recovers fairly rapidly to a height of about 
15 Bronze Age. This is followed by another slump to a 

mmimum of about five feet below sea level in Iron Age times, 
Another recovery then occurs in Romano-British times with a still 
forther submergence beginning before that period closes and con- 
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tinuing slowly down to sea level at the present day. The extinct 
forests can be explained in terms of these fluctuations of level as well 
as the human invasions and retreats. 

The Committee has now to resume its work under the difficult 
conditions of the post-war world. Economy will be necessary, and 
the only reasonable way to tackle the work is to produce complete 
air-photograph cover for the whole area from which all surface 
indications can be plotted on to good scale maps as a preliminary 
to the excavation of critical points. In this way the giant bulk of the 
Romano-British problem can be reduced, and when this has been 
cleared away the picture of man’s relationship to the FenJand in 
postglacial times \^1 be virtually complete. 
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' STONEHENGE REVIEWED 

By Stuart Piggott 

W HEN Sir Richard Colt Hoare wrote of Stonehenge a hundred 
and thirty years ago he described first the emotions of " the 
ignorant rustic with a vacant stare ” contemplating the 
monument, and then those of the “ antiquary', equally uninformed 
as to its origin ” who regrets that “ its history' is veiled in perpetual 
obscurity.” Today our stare is perhaps not quite so vacant as that 
of the rustic, nor our ignorance so profound, but Stonehenge docs 
remain veiled in a rather remarkable amount of obscurity' despite the 
excavations on the site itself and the comparative material now' at our 
disposal from elsewhere. It is, I think, w'orth while going over the 
available evidence in the hopes of clarify'ing some at least of the 
many problems that this unique monument presents. 

The internal evidence from the site itself is in the main derived 
from tlic excavations by the Society of Antiquaries betw-een tqao 
and 19^6. The interim repojts w'hich alone w'cre published^ are, 
it must be confessed, inadequate, often very obscure, and without 
sullicient plans and sections : the small finds have never been published 
though they arc fortunately accessible to the student in the Salisbury 
Museum. Newall, who took part in the excavations, has published a 
brilliant summary of the structural sequence of the monument as 
revealed by the excavations,- but other attempts at synthesis have 
usually been prejudiced by pre-concelved theories. 

.\ conclusion of major importance emerging from the excavations 
is that there were two main constructional periods in the building of 
Stonehenge, the first represented by the Ditch, the Bank, the Aubrey 
Holes and a cremation cemetery, and the second (itself divisible 
into more than one phase) by the stone structures as they now stand. 

* Autiq- Joum., 1 , is; n, 36 ; JIl, ig : IV, gu ; V', -Ji ; Vt, I j VIII, 149. 
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This “ two-date theory " has been disputed but without valid proof 
to the contrary, and 1 accept it here on the evidence summarized so 
well by Newall, though, as will be seen, a recent rev'iew of the evidence, 
and new excavations, have showm that the Aubrey Holes were neither 
post-holes nor, as has been sometimes suggested, sockets for the Blue 
Stones in an earlier structural phase.® The third (Early Iron Age) 
phase is briefly commented on at the end of this essay. 

The ev'idence for dating the construction of the Ditch and Its 
internal Bank is scanty hut reasonable. In the primary silt was a 
sherd of Groove Ware, a type of pottery belonging to the late Neolithic 
in southern Britain and allied to the Peterborough rather than to the 
Windmill Hill tradition, and to some extent contemporar>' with the 
earliest (Type B) beakers. Also in the primary silt were numerous 
flint flakes and implements of rough forms which do not present any 
very distinctive types but which as an assemblage strongly resemble 
those from the local flint-mines (as for instance Easton Down), 
Reginald Smith pointed out '* Cissbury type” implements among 
these from Stonclvenge (i.e. flint-mine forms}* and there is a piece of 
what appears to be a narrow axe-Ukc tool comparable to others from 
the flint mines on Easton Down® and at Martin s Clump,* and a 
dwelling-pit at Winterbourne Dauntsey associated with Peterborough 
pottery.^ (The Easton Down mines appear to have been exploited 
by a people with mixed Peterborough and Beaker cultural strains). 
Chalk balls similar to those from the primar>^ silt at Stonehenge occur 
also at Grimes Graves,® Windmill Hill and in the Avebury Ditch,® 
with probable stone parallels at Rinyo in Orkney^® all in late 
neolithic or Early Bronze .\ge contexts. A bone chisel from Stonehenge 
is a not very distinctive type but has parallels elsewhere in similar 
contexts. On top of the primary silt, in a position suggesting they 

> Al *ugBolcd for icitanl* by J. & C, H»wkc*, hthistant Britai* il 94 S), 57 * 

* Antiif. Jwtffl,, VI. 32 . 

■ Will*, Aich. XEV, 359, Fiy. 17. 
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were trodden in, were sherds of at least two beakers, apparently 
one of Type A and one of Type B. 

There is no evidence of date actually deriving from the Bank 
(through which only one cutting was taken), so we must now turn 
to the Aubrey Holes. The function of these is discussed below : 
diey seem to have been ritual pits, sometimes deliberately refilled, 
and in some the filling or silting of the first phase has been again dug 
into, and the resultant hole filled. Deposits of cremated bones were 
also made in almost every instance, Two flint objects are known 
to have come from primary filling in Holes 13 and 16, and both arc 
ilie flaked rods of D-section usuaUy known as *' fabricators.”^® This 
type of tool occurs in Windmill Hill contexts (but both probably late) 
at Hembury^® and Corfe JVlullen,'’* in the Peterborongh-Groove 
Ware settlement preceding the West Kennet Avenue at Avebury,^® 
in the Beaker village on Easton Downs'^* and in a Peterborough- 
Groovc Ware-B Beaker horizon on the submciged land surface of 
the Essex Coast.^’ Fabricators appear in Early Bronze Age (Food- 
Vessel) contexts in for instance Yorkshire^® and Wales^* ; at Martins- 
lowTi in Dorset apparently contemporary with two burials, one with 
a bowl in the Beaker tradition and another with a " Wessex Culture " 
bronze dagger,®" with “ A ” beakers at Gorscy Bigbury, and with an 
Early Bronze Age grave-group with a flat knive-dagger in Barrow 
9, Oakley Down, Dorset.®^ An origin in the late neolithic cultures 
ancestral to the Food Vessel complex seems therefore likely for the 
type, 

TTibc rcmtlLMuiit w«rc arrived al ftHcr dir 19551 cxra^atloni til Hola 31 md 3a- 
/Cnlif- It F%i. 7 and B ihmv ibc locAdoii iiT thesr ftinis in t!tf tkaJk nibble lilEng. 

Third import (193V SeskHiii)^ 1 78. 

** Derut KJL AFih. LX, 73. 

In the Mtuciun at Avrbtirf- 
WUii. Airh. XL\^rU 75. No. lu 
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LXXXVIT. 132, 
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Ill coiinection with these (lints 1 should like to draw attention 
to rmds within the central area at Stonehenge, which though not 
related to any structural phase, seem relevant here. These comprise 
two further fabricators, a plano-convex knife, and three scrapers 
with polished edges* which although surface finds seem significantly 
linked. The plano-convex knife is again a type known not only from 
numerous Food Vessel contexts and with “ A beakers at Corsey 
Big bury, but from the submerged land surface of the Essex Coast,^ 
from the late ueoUtliic site at Grovehurst, Kenlr* from the silt of the 
Avebury Ditch,^* and from several chambered tombs in Ulster and In 
West and North Scotland, in one instance associated with Peterborough 
potterv'.®^ The polished edge scrapers are an odd form, known from 
the Peterborough site on the West Kennet Avenue already referred 
and from the W^esi Rennet Long Barrow (with Peterborough 
and A Beaker sherds),” and are in turn related to the polished edge 
knives which occur in the Essex Coast scries, with Groove Ware at 
Ipswich and near Ely«« and alUed pottery at Skara Brae and Rinyo 
in Orkney,®" as well as in the Ronaldsway culture, in late neolithic 
graves in Yorkshire, and in Scottish chambered tombs.®® 

The Stonehenge evidence therefore suggests that the sherds of 
Groove Ware from the Ditch, together with certain Bint ty^es from 
primary associations in Aubrey Holes and scattered over the inner 
area of the monument are referable to a late neolithic culture which 
in Britain is distinct from those of Western neolithic derivation 
(e.g. Windmill Hill) and which includes the Peterborough and the 
Groove Ware styles of pottery among its types, and has a distinctive 
flint series. In this connection I would draw' attention to a flint 
industry', w'hich though knowti only from surface finds is remarkably 
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homogeneous, From the ridge east of Stonehenge on which the 
“ King Barrows ” lie. Here there occur a polished edge knife, 
Fabricators, and the " petit tranche! derivative ’* type among other 
forms, the whole assemblage suggesting to its discoverers comparison 
with the Stonehenge Ditch series in technique, and rightly assigned 
by them to a late neolithic or Early Bronac Age date.®' If I am 
correct in interpreting the Foregoing evidence, the construction of 
the first phase of Stonehenge (a monument consisting of a ring of 
ritual pits within a ditch with internal bank) would be attributable 
to this culture, which at present hardly has a name but which must 
essentially have played a very important part in the ancestry' of the 
almost equally mysterious Food Vessel Culture of the Early Bronze 
Age. It is worth while taking our enquiries a stage further. 

It has been usual to assign the inception of our “ Henge" 
monuments, since their recognition as a type, to the Beaker Folk. 
But while it is clear that these forceful people must have taken a 
considerable hand in the making of such monuments as Avebury' 
(the B Beaker aspect of the culture) and Gorsey Bigbury (with A type 
vessels in use),®- there is evidence that other cultural strains were 
present as well. At Avebury, the relatively abundant B Beaker 
burials against standing stones have to be set off against the plano¬ 
convex knives, the probable single-piece sickle and the Peterborough 
sherds from the Ditch silt, and the petit tranche! derivatives from 
under the Bank of the Great Circle and in the post-holes at the 
Sanctuary' (with Peterborough Ware again), as well as a Groove Ware 
sherd from a stonehole of the Avenue.^® And at the nearest comparable 
site to Stonehenge, that of Woodhenge, sherds of a B Beaker were 
found on top of the primary silt of the ditch (in fact in a position 
comparable to those at Stonehenge itself), wMlc in the primary silt, 
under the bank and in the post-holes were the Groove Ware sherds 
and the petit tranche! derivative flints so characteristic of the site.®* 

■■ j 4 rrA. Mujg.f XLVJIJ^ 150. Cf. alici ihE compamblr frutn Stounwiiin?, DtirwE fPiil 
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True, the presence of similar sherds in the ditch of a barrow containing 
an a' Bealtcr burial suggested that the distinction was cultural rather 
than chronological, but it is none the less important. In fact the 
evidence all points to two classes of Henge Monuments : single- 
entrance sites associated wltli late neolithic cultures of the Rinyo- 
Roualdsway-Peterborough group, with “ ritual pits" or posts, and 
double-entrance monuments usually vAth. stone uprights and of 
Beaker date. 

At Stonehenge evidence for Beaker influence is negUgiblc. There 
arc scattered sherds from (he surface in addition to the Ditch finds, 
and if the evidence of the burials in barrows in the immediate region 
has significance, the preponderance of A Beakers over th^ of T>Tie B 
is noticeable. The Gorscy Bigbury site in the Mendips shows A 
Beaker folk involved in Hengc-making, but the heavy rustication of 
much of their potter>' no less than the flint t>'pes (petit tranchet 
derivatives, plano-convex knives, fabricators and microlithic survivals) 
shows the presence of tltc non-Bcaker element m no uncertain manner. 
Recent work, especially that of Atkinson at Dorchester-on- 
Thames, has shown certain British late neolithic cultures (which, 
with a mesolithic substratum implied by riverine and coastal settle- 
ments, pots sometimes based on basket originals—best known at 
pr^cni In the Peterborough and Groove-Ware Groups—and arrow¬ 
heads of mesolithic petit tranchet derivation, were themselves ancestral 
in a marked degree to the Food Vessel culture of the Early Bronze 
Age), counted among their achievements the making of circular 
sanctuaries, sometimes with wooden structures. Of these timber 
monuments, Woodhengc is the most notable, with its unambiguous 
post-holes, but Stonehenge I belongs to a more curious type of ritual 
sVructurc, first defined at Dorchestcr-on-Tliamcs^*^ but later identified 
in an allied form at Cairupapplc Hill in Scotland,« where a senes 
of pits that had the function neither of post-holes or stone-holes were 
arranged in an arc or a circle, with or without an encircling bank and 
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ditch. The Dorchester sites showed a mixture of late Windmill Hill 
potter}'^ tradidom {as represented by the well-known Abingdon site 
near by) with a stronger “ non-Westem ” clement in stone and bone 
objects such as petit tranchet derivatives, “ fabricators,” and pins of a 
type discussed below ; at Caimpapple these pins again occurred, 
and the pits there could be shown to be earlier than a double-entrance 
Hcnge Monument of Beaker date. 

Tltc presence of these curious “ pit monuments has led to a 
re-examination of the Aubrey Hole evidence, and the excavation in 
April, 1950, of two holes additional to those examined in 1921-36 
(Nos. jt and taken in conjunedun with the previous records, 

showed that in every essential they were the counterparts of those at 
Dorchester and Caimpapple. Stonehenge 1 , on the evidence both of 
structure and of finds, can be seen to belong to a late neolithic, pre- 
Bcakcr group of ritual monuments, and thb is further home out by 
the e«dence of the cremation cemetery, which is discussed below. 

The inter-action between these non-Beaker elements and the 
Beaker cultures themselves both in Britain and on the Continent 
was obviously considerable—the ultimately Neolithic ancestry of the 
plastic surface ornament in some Dutch Beakers, and indeed its 
survival into the Late Bronze Age, has been stressed by Hawkes^®— 
and at sites such as Gorsey Bigbury and ArminghaU it is dilficult or 
impossible to disentangle the two strains. The rusticated and grooved 
pottery is clearly only one of the expressions of the culture, and the 
flint industry which 1 have roughly defined, another. But in any 
evaluation of the components of the Early Bronze Age in Britain, 
these late neolithic ciemenLs outside the V\^estem " group mu-st be 
taken into consideration. Already at the dawn of the Early Bronze 
Age a so-called Food V'^cssel culture had become explicitly recognizable 
in the Stonehenge region, based on late neolithic traditions, and the 
remarkable monument in Fargo Plantation shows a grave containing 
an A Beaker and a Food V'essel within a double-causewayed ditch 
in die ” Henge ” tradition,®* To the less well defined traces of the 

* ^ Aiwi Ldkr, June, i 
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Food Vessel culture in the Wessex Early Bronze Age we shall turn in 
due course. 

No complete inventory and very few details of the cremations 
found in igai-26 have been published. We gather, however, that 
they occurred in the south-east quadrant of the earlier monument 
and several came from the silting of the ditch, mainly from the upper 
silt, or dug down through this, and partly into the chalk wall of the 
ditch.One cremation, how'ever, was found on the floor of the ditch 
in the primary' silting, and is therefore early.Further cremations 
(at least nine) were found on the inner edge of the Bank,^® partly 
dug into made soil and partly into solid chalk, while in every Aubrey 
Hole except one similar cremations were found."*^ The cremations 
in the Bank and Ditch silting therefore were subsequent to its con¬ 
struction, but their deposition must have begun soon after the digging 
of the ditch, and as we must accept the Aubrey Hole as contemporary 
with the Bank and Ditch, we must therefore assume that the cremations 
in them were also deposited cither at the time of their dig^ng, or in 
subsequent ritual performances in or near them. 

At Woodhengc, we must remember that a cremation was found 
in hole C.14, where it seems to have been originally against the 
standing post.^* The Aubrey Hole cremations are, however, essen¬ 
tially part and parcel of those at the tail of the hank, with which they 
constitute a cremation cemetery, and indeed in some instances the 
cremation was in a shallow hole adjacent to the true .Aubrey Hole 
(Nos. 29 and 32 for instance).*^ We have in fact a late neolithic 
cremation cemetery. 

There is now a growing body of evidence for the practice of 
cremation and the deposition of cremated burials in cemeteries 
among certain late neolithic cultures in Britain. The BaJlatearc 
cemetery in the Isle of Man, belonging to the Ronaldsway culture, is a 
noteworthy example, while at Dorchester and Caimpapple such 

IV, 33 i VI, 4 J Vt, 5 I vm, I5», 15?. *34. 
ibidu, I, 34 and Ftg. I !l. 
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cemctmes were found in associaiioo with the “ ritual pit ** monuments 
already described. At Stonehenge, bone pins were found in at least 
lour of the Aubrey Hole cremations,^* implying a fastening for a bag 
containing the burnt bones, and precisely similar pins were found 
with cremations at Dorchester and Caimpapple as well as with late 
neolithic burials at Howe Hill, Duggleby, E.R. Yorks. The custom, 
though not the characteristic pin type, survived of course in Middle 
Bronac Age cremations in Wiltshire,*’ Yorkshire*" and elsewhere. 
From Aubrey Hole 29 (or rather from the cremation partly in the 
hole and partly on its edge} came a curious vessel w-hich I compared 
in 1938 to certain incense cups in the Wessex Culture,*" but since 
that time an equally good, or better, analogue in Groove Ware has 
been found near Woodhenge.*^ From a cremation in the tail of the 
bank came a small polished stone mace-head, closely paralldcd by 
an example from a chambered cairn in Scotland^’ and comparable 
vrith others associated ^rith such hint types as polished edge knives 
and petit tranchet derivatives in Scottish chambered tombs, and 
one from a Dorchester site. The evidence from the Stonehenge 
cremations is therefore consistent, and implies a late neolithic cemetery 
in which burials were deposited over some period of time, ranging 
from that of the first digging of the ditch to one when it was half 
silted. Like the first phase monument of Bank, Ditch and Aubrey 
Holes with w'hich it is intimately associated, its analogies lie with the 
single-entrance Henge Monuments at Dorchestcr-on-Thames and 
other sites such as the first period at Caimpapple Hill, West Lothian. 

Before turning to the second constructional phase at Stonehenge, 
a passing reference must be made to the enigmatical earthwork known 
since Slukelcy’s recognition of it as the Curs us. This elongated bank- 
and-ditch enclosure, 3,030 yards long by 110-145 across, lies 

half a mile north of Stonehenge vrith a roughly east*west alignment. 
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Stone’s excavations of 1947®“ showed the ditch to be similar in 
character to that of Stonehenge itself, and although no direct eWdence 
of date was obtained, general considerations and comparison with 
other “ cursus ” monuments imply a late neolithic date—i.e. it should 
be contemporary’ w^th Stonehenge I. The Blue Stone and other foreign 
rock fragments the western end of the Cuixm arc discussed beioW. 

When we turn to the central stone structure—the essential 
Stonehenge as it is known to the majority—we have, most unfortun¬ 
ately, no direct archaeological evidence from excavation to help us 
in fixing a date to it> It is earlier than the Z and Y Holes, themselves 
of the Early Iron Age or even Roman period, and is later than the 
Bank, Ditch and Aubrey Holes, but the stones, and their associated 
earthworks of the Avenue, provide no clue other than those analogies 
w’ill produce. 

What comparative material can we bring to bear on the monu¬ 
ment of Stonehenge II—the complex of lintellcd circles and horse¬ 
shoe settings of satsen, and the horse-shoe and circle of geologically 
foreign Blue Stones, with an .Avenue aligned upon its axis? The 
latter has analogies (as stone setting;^, though not as banks and ditches) 
at Avebury and at Stanton Drew in Wessex, and the latter site seems 
also to haW had a branching or V-shaped lay-out which might be 
comparable to Stonehenge were Stiikelcy’s branch leading to the 
CuRus estahibhed. The stone structure is typologically unique, but 
as was first pointed out by Petrie must be considered as a skeuomorph ; 
a huge copy in stone of a wooden original, and utilizing the carpenter s 
techniques of mortice-and-tenoo Joints.^® An almost precise parallel 
to such translation from wood to stone is afforded by Buddhist shrines 
of the lind century B.C. at SancM in India,where a circular linicUcd 
fence of uprights and cross-bars, approximately of die same diameter 
as the outer sarsen circle at Stonehenge, is rendered in very sophisti¬ 
cated stonework but with all the timber features (including morrice- 
and-tenon joints) preserved, tor Stonehenge, the v%’ood prototypes 
are implied by the great post-holes of Woodhenge or Arminghall at 
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the dawn of the Bronze x\ge, and, W'ith the butts of the oalc posts still 
preserved, in the Middle Bronze Age monument at Bleasdale, while 
the large morticed beam from the submerged land surface of the 
Essex Coast shows that such tcchniqucj; were early appreciated and 
used A® There is therefore nothing inherently improbable in’the 
stone structure at Stonehenge being a Middle or Early Bronze Age 
translation of a familiar type of wooden sacred structure, possibly 
es'cn replacing such a feature on the site itself 

It seems almost certain that the sarsens used came from north 
Wiltshire and probably from the Avebury region ; their transport 
across the downs and over the Pcwscy Vale can ha\'e been no mean 
achievement. At Avebury, there is no evidence of tnegalilhic con¬ 
struction being carried on after the beginning of the Early Bronze 
Age, but it Is notew'ortliy that there is a remarkable concentration of 
W^cssex Culture barrows and grave-goods around the Avebury' region, 
while it may be significant that in the erection of the Stonehenge 
saixens two techniques well knowm at Avebury were employed—the 
use of anti-friction stakes set in the stonchole opposite the ramp, and 
the occasional use of hard puddled chalk as a packing material.®® 
This might suggest that not only the sarsens, but at least the foremen 
erectors, might have been brought from north Wiltshire, and the 
implement of Blue Stone found near the West Kennet Long Barrow' 
and the fragment from the secondary occupation of Windmill Hill 
might be cited as another possible link between the two regions.®"' 
The tooling of the surface of the sarsens (and of the Blue Stones) 
is however something unique in English mcgalithic monuments. 
It has been ably discussed by E, H. Stone,®® who draws attention to 
the system of working grixjves or furrows across the stone by means of 
mauls, the inter\'ening ridges being later bashed lev'cl by further 
maulwork (well seen for instance on Stone 54). To ray knowledge 
this is paralleled in North European raegalithic monuments only at 
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the passagC'grave of New Grange in Ireland, where one stone^* 
has a series of similar furrows representing an unfinished surface 
wliich in other stones was finished level to take the elaborate incised 
patterns so characteristic of the site. At New Grange this working 
appears to have been done with granite mauls, a large number of 
which, battered from use, lie in the cairn material which is otherwise 
composed of limestone boulders.*” (The stone basins in the Boyne 
series of chambered cairns must, mcidentally, have been worked by a 
similar process.) 

It is of course the Blue Stones that constitute the most puz'/ling 
feature of Stonehenge. Their origin at least is now beyond dispute, 
thanks to Thomas* identification of their source in the Presely 
Mountains of Pembrokeshire, but still insoluble is the problem of 
their re-use in their present position. The large dressed block from 
Boles Barrow," a long barrow near Hev^tesbuns implies not only the 
presence of at least one finished Blue Stone there, but at a date that 
on the otherwise consistent evidence must be pre-Bcaker in VMltshirc. 
The occurrence of Blue Stone and Cosheston sandstone fragments as 
surface finds in a restricted area near the western end of the Cursus 
suggests the possibility of an earlier monument in this area, perhaps 
again in pre-Beaher times. At Stonehenge itself evidence for re-use 
of the Blue Stones is provided by the two lintels with mortices utilized 
as uprights in the extant setting, and traces of a tenon almost entirely 
dressed flat on the top of another upright.*" It must be noted that 
the Aubrey Holes were filled, and the Ditch sUted up, by the time 
Blue Stone and sarsen chips were scattered over the Stonehenge area. 

But we may more profitably turn to the question of the connec¬ 
tions between Wiltshire and west Wales in late neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age times. The trade in foreign stones for axes between 
Wessex and west and north Britain began in Windmill Hill times 
at all events axes of Cornish stones came to Hembury and Maiden 
Castle during this phase—but the main trade seems to have been 
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carried out at the eve of the Early Bronze Age, and by the Peterborough 
folk, Wessex had three main sources of supply—Cornwall, the axe- 
factory at Graig Lwyd in nortli Wales, and another in Westmorland 
near Langdale Pike.” But that the Prescly stones were used for 
other than megalithic purposes is sho\s'n by more than one axe or 
fragment including that from West Kennet already mentioned and 
anotlicr small axe i'rom Stockton Earthworks in Wiltshire and two 
from Antrim, all of the characteristic ophitic dole rite from that region. 
And in Wales itself have been found at least live stone battle-axes, 
of the typ>e proper to the A Beaker complex, of this same stone, and 
coming from Merioneth, Carmarthenshire, Radnor and Pembroke¬ 
shire.®^ We have already noted the preponderance of A Beaker 
over B Beaker graves near Stonehenge, and A Beaker material (pots 
and stone types) is sufficiently common in south Wales to show that 
it w'as a cultural province of this phase. It b therefore possible that 
links between Presely and Salbbury Plain were established before 
the rbe of the Wessex Culture : the route through the Frome Gap 
was known by Neolithic times, and the A Beaker finds at Gorsey 
Bigbury and Wick Barrow' are significant. 

But there is no ev'idcnce of A Beaker people being the instigators 
of the building of Stonehenge II. We may at thb point turn to an 
aspect of Stonehenge often commented upon, its position as a focal 
point around which an enormous number of Bronze Age graves under 
barrows were built (Fig. 61). Thb concentration b obviously 
significant, and has been used more than once in the argument^ for 
date t Abercromby*® tried to show a concentration of beaker burials, 
but this was based on an acceptance of Colt Hoare s words Drinking 
Cup ” as an ct^uivalent of Beaker,** but it is now known that he 
used this term indberiminately for any vessel not containing burnt 
bones in a grave. I have attempted an analysb of the barrows and 
grave-goods in the Stonehenge region and presented the results on a 
map ; I have used great caution in interpreting Colt Hoare s text 
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when the actual grave-goods do not survive, but it has been possible 
to divide tire more certain material into Beaker burials, Wessex 
Culture burials, and cremated burials, sometimes In urns, presumably 
of the Middle Bronze Age since evidence of Late Bronze Age burials 
is almost non-existent in the area. The Wessex Culture picture is 
filled out by the inclusion of the distinctive types of bell, disc, saucer 
and pond barrows, which Grinsell's work in conjunction with my own 
has shown to be an integral part of that culture.®® 

It will be seen that numerically. Beaker burials are no more 
important than Long Barroivs, but the Wessex Culture concentration 
is most impressive, and can hardly be unconnected with the monument 
around which the graves cluster. The evidence of the fragments of 
Blue Stone and Sarsen found in certain Middle Bronze Age barrows 
is not absolutely definite,®^ but suggestive. If my map of the Wessex 
Culture graves in southern England is taken into conjunction with 
Grinsell’s plotting of the distribution of the distinctive barrow types 
mentioned above, it will be seen that the Stonehenge region represents 
the greatest concentration in Wessex, with secondary groups in 
southern Dorset and in the Avebury region. Central to the chalk 
massif which formed the nucleus of the Wessex Culture territory, no 
better place could be found for a holy place that would mark the 
consolidation of a dynasty able to command the labour and the 
material for such a monument. 

The Wessex Culture was formed by a small immigrant aristocracy 
who ably exploited die resources of the country and people as they 
established their position in a new land. Their wealth in com and 
hides, in barley l^cr or woollen cloth, are archaeological intangibles, 
but their command of the trade in copper, tin and gold, amber and 
jet, is attested by an impressive array of finds from richly fumished 
graves. But bow were these trade contacts established in the fiist 
place? Behind the dazzle and glint of Wessex gold and amber wc 
can glimpse the people among whom the invaders rose to power, and 
see in them the Food Vessel folk whose culture is more clearly 
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perceived in those areas such as Yorkshire or Scotland where it is not 
overlaid with intrusive foreign elements. They were a people early 
connected with the tneial trade, and 1 would stress their Peterborough 
and ev'en their Mesolithic ancestry^ in this respect-—the hunters who 
knew the cross-country trails through forests and over moorland where 
the more sedentary farmer w-ould have no incentive to go, the fishers 
who in coracles or dug-outs had threaded their way up the overgrowm 
and maishy river valleys, and above all the folk who had opened up 
trade from the west in foreign stone axes. Here is the background to 
the richness of the Wessex Culture, and I believe that this metal trade 
may have a bearing on the building of die second phase of Stonehenge. 

By what routes did Irish copjjer and gold reach Wessex? It is 
usually considered that the route was that from north ales** 
(itself perhaps of Graig Lwyd ancestry), but another possibility 
presents itself. I have pointed out the evidence for some contacts 
between south and west Wales and Wiltshire in A Beaker times, and 
that Glamorgan at least was included in the Wessex Culture province 
is shown by such barrows as those at Breach Farm, Sutton and 
Simondston,*^* all ivith grave-goods allied to Wcsmx and Brittany. 
That the A Beaker contacts westwards did not stop in Wales is shown 
by the Lough Gur discoveries near Limerick in southern Ireland, 
with at least one A Beaker precisely paralleled by one of the Wick 
Barrow (Somerset) vessels, and B Beaker sherds from Lough Gur 
with a cordon beneath the rim suggest again contacts with West 
Wales and the B,i.^ Beakers discussed by Fox.’^ It therefore scetm 
reasonable to enquire whether some at least of the Wessex metal did 
not come, perhaps from Beaker times onwards, by a route from Ireland 
which, touching south-west Wales, crossed the Bristol Channel and 
thence came along the Mendips overland. 

The gold discs found with a B Beaker at Mere, and with barbed- 
and-tanged arrowheads at Farleigh Wick in Wiltshire are explicitly 
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Irisli, but the Wessex Culture gold-work is jui geturis. It is note¬ 
worthy however that it docs not include the gold basket ear-rings, 
certainly traded from the north, which appear in the Upper Thames 
in Beaker timcs 7 = In Ireland there is little eridcncc as yet to show 
any reflex of ideas at the time of the Wessex Culture, though 1 would 
draw attention to a curious dagger in the Killaha hoard, Co. Kerry, 
containing also flat axes and a halberd, which has rivet-holes and a 
rudimentary’ tang in the manner of die languette of the Breton and 
certain of the early Wessex Culture dagget^. It has also been pointed 
out that the pestle-shaped amber pendants in the Wessex Culture 
have their best parallcb in stone pendants in the IrisIi ]>assagc-gravcs^^ 
—tins would of course imply a survival of the megalithic culture until 
the middle of the second millenium B-C., but this is by no means an 
impossibility, and while one hesitates to draw the conclusion, the 
distinctive tooling of the stones at New Grange and Stonehenge may 
have some closer Sink than that of common stonemason’s practice 
(found for instance also in ancient Egypt), 

If then we can with reason regard the building of Stonehenge 11 
as an achicv'cmcnt of the Wessex Culture of the Bronze Age, perhaps 
about 1500-1300 B.C., may we not see in the westerly trade-routes 
to Wales and beyond, a plausible link with Prcscly at this lime? 
The Boles Barrow' stone and probably the Curs us fragments, imply 
the presence of Blue Stones in Wsltsliirc in late neolithic times, so 
contacts would have been established two or three centuries bcfbrt, 

To sum up, then, it seems likely that Stonehenge I (Bank, Ditch 
and Aubrey Holes, just possibly a central limber structure on the site 
of the present stone settings,’® and the Cursus) was built at the point 
of transition from the Neolithic to the Early Bronze Age by people 
whose ancestry seems to lie in the Neolithic cultures having afiimties 
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with north-eastern rather than with western Europe, and known 
best by pottery of the Peterborough and Groove Ware styles, and 
certain Hint types. While not apparently directly connected with 
the immigrant Beaker movements, these folk do seem to hsLVC formed 
some sort of close alliance with at least the A Beaker group, and 
probably with the B group as well, and were certainly concerned in 
setting up circular monuments for some religious purposes, usually 
with an enclosing bank and ditch and settings of posts or ritual holes. 
These non-Beakcr elements in tlic population of Early Bronze Age 
Britain appear as the Tocjd Vessel folk in such areas as Yorkshire 
and nordi Britain where invasive elements are lacking, and in Wessex, 
where Breton immigrants were arriving by about 1500 B.C., the 
culture is masked but still perceptible. The late Neolithic trade in 
foreign stone for axes seems to have formed the background for the 
later trade in copper, dn and gold from Ireland and the west into the 
centres with considerable purchasing power in the more fertile parts of 
England. 

The underlying Pood Vessel element in the Wessex Culture lends 
colour to the idea that it was this vigorous and original dynasty which 
was responsible for the grandiose reconstruction of the site as 
Stonehenge II, when a stone-built structure copying wooden techniques 
was built, certain outlying stones set up, and an Avenue built towards 
the Avon. In this great reconstruedon satsens from North Wiltshire 
were employed, and constructional features common to Stonehenge II 
and Avebury suggest the surviving megaltthic traditions necessary 
for such a consirucdon were found in north Wiltshire as well as the 
raw material. As well as the sarsens, stones from the Presely 
Mountains in Pembrokeshire were employed : there is apparently 
delinite evidence that at least one of these stones was tn Wiltshire 
at such an early date that it was incorporated into a Long Barrow 
of the Windmill Hill Culture—a ^e of tomb which all the Wessex 
evidence goes to show was not built even as late as the arrival of the 
Peterborough Neolithic people in the region. At Stonehenge it^lf 
there is evidence of the re-use of the Blue Stones from an earlier, 
lintel ted monument. Connections between west Wales and Wiltshire 
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Irish, but the Wessex Culture gold-work is sui genem. It is note¬ 
worthy howev'cr that it docs not include the gold basket ear-rings, 
certainly traded from the north, which appear in the Upper Tham« 
in Beaker limes.In Ireland there is little evidence as yet to show 
any rellcx of ideas at the rime of the Wessex Culture, though I would 
draw attention to a curious da^cr in the Killaha hoard, Co. Kerry,’’® 
containing also flat axes and a lialbcrd, which has rivet-holes and a 
rudimcntaiy tang in the manner of the langmltf of the Breton and 
certain of the early Wessex Culture daggers. Jt has also been pointed 
out that the pestle-shaped amber pendants in the Wessex Culture 
have their best parallels in stone pendants in the Irish passage-graves’* 
—this would of course imply a survival of the inegalithic culture until 
the middle of the second millenium B.C., but this Is by no means an 
impossibility', and while one liesitates to draw the conclusion, the 
distinctive tooling of the stones at New Grange and Stonehenge may 
have some closer link than that of common stonemason’s practice 
(found for instance also in ancient Egy'pt). 

If then we can with reason regard the building of Stonehenge II 
as an acluc%’emcnt of the Wessex Culture of the Bronze Age, perhaps 
about 1500-1300 B.C., may we not see in the westerly trade-routes 
to Wales and beyond, a plausible link with Prcscly at this time? 
The Boles Barrow stone and probably the Cursus fragments, imply 
the presence of Blue Stones in Wiltshire in late neolithic times, so 
contacts would have been established two or three centuries before. 

To sum up, then, it seems Hkcly that Stonehenge 1 {Bank, Ditch 
and .Aubrey Holes, just possibly a central timber structure on the site 
of the present stone setting?^,’* and the Cursus) was built at the point 
of transition from the Neolithic to the Early Bronze Age by people 
whose ancestry seems to Ue in the Neolithic cultures having alRnilics 
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with north-eastern rather than with western Europe, and known 
best by pottery of the Peterborough and Groove Ware styles, and 
certain flint types. While not apparently directly connected with 
the immigrant Beaker movements, these folk do seem to have formed 
some sort of close alliance with at least the A Beaker group, and 
probably with the B group as well, and were certainly concerned in 
setting up circular monuments for some religtous purposes, usually 
with an enclosing bank and ditch and settings of posts or ritual holes. 
These non-Bcakcr elements in the population of Early Bronze Age 
Britain appear as the Food Vessel folk in such areas as Yorkshire 
and north Britain where invasive elements are lacking, and in Wessex, 
where Breton immigrants were arriving by about 15^ B.C., the 
culture is masked but still perceptible. The late Neolithic trade in 
foreign stone for axes seems to have formed the background for the 
later trade in copper, un and gold from Ireland and the west into the 
centres with considerable purchasing power in the more fertile parts of 
England. 

The underlying Food Vessel element in the Wessex Culture lends 
colour to the idea that it was this x-igorous and original dynasty which 
was responsible for the grandiose reconstruction of the site as 
Stonehenge II, when a stone-built structure copying wooden techniques 
was built, certain outlying stones set up, and an Avenue built towards 
the Avon. In this great reconstruction sarsens from North Wiltshire 
were employed, and constructional features common to Stonehenge II 
and Avebury suggest the surviving mcgalithic traditions necessary 
for such a constniction were found in north Wiltshire as well as the 
raw material. As well as the sarsens, stones from the Presely 
Mountains in Pembrokeshire were employed : there is apparently 
definite evidence that at least one of these stones was in Wiltshire 
at such an early date that it was incorporated into a Long Barrow 
of the Windmill Hill Culture—a type of tomb which all the \V^cx 
evidence goes to show was not built even as late as the arrival of the 
Peterborough Neolithic people in the region. At Stonehenge itself 
there is evidence of the re-usc of the Blue Slones from an earU^, 
lintelled monument. Connections between west Wales and Wiltshire 
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arc seen to exist in the A Beaker phase, and the Irish evidence shows 
that the line of contact extended to Limerick. This suggests that the 
Wessex Culture metal trade followed these routes to and from Ireland, 
and that such westerly contacts might provide a background for the 
transport of tlic Prescly Stones to Stonehenge—though the rclipous 
motives which lay behind this fantastic act are beyond the limits 
w'ithin which the archaeologist can hope, by any and every means 
at his disposal, to elucidate the past. 

Finally, and briefly, Stonehenge III. The evidence for this is 
afforded by the Y and Z holes, dug perhaps as post-holes, around the 
already partly ruinous sarsen ring of Stonehenge II, The Belgic 
pottery from these holes is presumably to be associated with the 
westward penetration of Belgac in c. A,D, 10-25, but the circumstances 
of the re-dedicaiion of an ancient shrine after a lapse of at least a 
thousand years, by a priesthood who can only have been Druids, 
must remain unexplained. 


I am indebted to the late Mr, Frank Su^ve1ls, F.S A., the Direclor of the 
Salisbury Museum, lor hts tdndness in placing the Stonehenge finds unreservedly at 
my disposal. It is hoped to publish a fiill description of the whole materia], with 
illustrations, before long. 


A ROMAN ARTERIAL SIGNALLING SYSTEM IN THE 

STAINMORE PASS 
By I. A, Richmond 

T he Siainmorc Pass, between Yorkshire and Westmorland, and 
the Ouse and Eden basins, has always been one of the major 
traffic routes’ of northern Britain. In prehistoric times it 
carried the brilliant La Tene metal-work from East Yorkshire to 
Dumfriesshire, Galloway and Ireland. In Roman days it was at 
first the main line of penetration into Cumberland, from the great 
base fortress, or legionary headquarters, at York and presently became 
the main road to the western end of Hadrian’s Wall (Fig. 62}. In 
subsequent ages the Roman highway determined the shape of things 
to come. On this route, as described^ in a famous Saga, fell Erik 
Bloodaxe in 954 at the battle of Rey Cross, on the very summit of 
the pass. By this road, and their great castles® strung out along it 
from Bowes to Carlisle, the Norman Kings broke the regional 
traditions of Strathclyde and in the event settled that Cumberland, 
like Northumberland, should be English and not Scottish. Later 
still, when commerce became tlie ver>' life-stream of English prosperity, 
pack-horse tracks and an arterial coach-road followed with tolerable 
closeness the Roman road j and, last of all, the pa^ w'as occupied 
by a railway w'hich carries, over the highest railroad summit in 
England, a hea\7 mineral traffic between the north-eastern coalfields 
and the north-western shipyards and furnaces. But, apart from road 
and rail, the hand of man has lain lightly upon the pass itself. \Vxld 
moss and moorland hem it in, for the Pennine gnt-stoncs, supporting 
only thin and sour soil, have not yet given way to the Westmorland 
limestone, clothed in rich and \'crdant turf. Agriculture indeed 
creeps up the roadside from Bowes, but it docs not venture far and 
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austere peat-mosses, checked but hardly reduced by draining, soon 
attest that here Nature reigns untamed. 

In this remote and wild spot antiquities also surx'ive secure. The 
summit of the pass is crowned by the only Roman marching-camp* 
yet idcnuficd in the Pennines, representing the temporary quarters of 
a legion on the march, heading for the Eden valley. .'Vlmost as well 
known is the permanent Roman post at the west end of the pass, the 
fordet* of Maiden Castle, tliough some of its features at least will 
bear a reconsideration, in view of discoveries elsewhere. 

Maiden Castle belongs to a class of fortlet now widely recognized 
in Nortlicrn Britain as typical of die Antonine i\gc, when the north¬ 
ward expansion of die fronder area into Scotland demanded a 
dispersal of the whole garrison over a wider area. This was achieved 
by widening the mesh of the fort-network and lilling the larger gaps 
between them with convoy-posts, to serve the convenience and ensure 
the safety of official trafBc, and with signalling-posts, to secure rapid 
transmission of urgent news or alarms. The Roman frontier zone in 
Lowland Scotland is now recognized* to be studded with these nunor 
posts, but they have less commonly been identified in the Pennines. 
A good example^ is Castleshaw II (Yorkshire) j Apperlcy Dene* 
(Northumberland) is another ; and Mellor Moor® (Lancashire) is 
probably a third. Maiden Castle, which is 150 by i20 ft. in size*" 
over its rampart crests, must be added to the same group, wth the 
proviso that its situation suits well either signallers or convoy-guards. 
It stands on a shoulder of Beldoo Hill, commanding a magnificent 
and noble tiew of the entire descent from Stainmore to the Eden 
valley, by w'ay of .Augill and Brougli, with Brough Castle, five miles 
away,'in full view, on tlic site of the Roman fort of V'ERTERAE. 
Here signallers could work with unimpeded outlook towards the west. 
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But the ascent from Brough is a long one, and here, at its head, convoys 
wouid naturally halt either to rest or to change horses or to discard 
extra draught-animals employed on the heavy incline. 

The exact relationship of the fortlct to the Roman road is not, 
however, apparent. Although pack-horse tracks,^^ which in general 
fashion are following the Roman line, cut across and circumvent the 
fort, it is not evident that any one of them occupies precisely the line 
of the Roman road, which may, indeed, lie below the i8tli centup^ 
coach-road that here swerves to north-eastwards, to descend the hill 
by a zig-zag course and easier gradient, further away, however, it 
cannot have been, for available ground is restricted by the steep 
hillside to north. On the whole, it seems likely that the road avoided 
the fortlct, as normally in Roman pracdec, and therefore lay to 
north of it, demanding an entrance centrally placed in its shorter side. 
But, if surface indications are equivocal, there is at least good evidence 
that the fortlet was very solidly built. Its defensive wall, 6 ft. thick, 
and its internal buildings were all of stone, and its occupations^ 
lasted from Antonine times into the last quarter of the 4th century. 

Maiden Castle, however, is not the only Roman post on this pass. 
In its eastern mouth, on Bowes Moor, 250 yards east of the New 
Spital, now the Bowes Moor Hotel, and 26 yards to north of the 
centre-line of the modern highway here superimposed upon the 
Roman road, tlicrc lies a little oblong post set parallel with the road 
line (Fig, 63). This work, as was shown in a trial trench cut in 1933 
by Mr. James McIntyre, KS.A., and the writer, has a turf rampart 
10 ft, thick, and a single V'-shaped ditch, also to Ft, wide, with up<.ast 
mound outside it. The work measures 60 Ft. by 47 ft. over the 
ramparts and has a narrow entrance, now some 6 ft. wide, in the 
middle of the long side, nearest the road. The anglp arc rounded 
externally but squared iittemally, like those of a 1urf-\\all mile- 
castlc.i^ There are no surface indications of internal buildings, as 
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if these had been not of stone lint of timber. The outlook is good 
towards the west, covering the whole pass up to Rey Cross, where the 
road begins to swng round the shoulder of Bcldoo Hill, while the 
south side of the pass is v-isible as far as the north-east slopes of Moudy 
Mea. Towards the cast, however, a low spur, at Vale House, impedes 
the view towards Bowes. The problem of looking in both directions 
is to be solved only by occuping both points, and this would have to 
be done if die Bowes Moor post belonged to a signalling-system. 

The hypothesis that a signalling-system may have been installed 
by the Romans on this arterial road was tentatively advanced by the 
jircscnt writer^"* in a dcscripdon of the Romati camp at Rey Cross, on 
the eastern summit of the pass. Within tliat camp ihere is: a small 
squarish mound, whidi lies just north of the road, about midway 
between the east and west ramparts, and looked not unlike the site of a 
Roman watch-tower. When, however, the site was revisited, in 1946, 
the caterpillar-tracks of armoured vehicles were Amnd to have bitten 
deep into the mound in question, revealing its composition to be 
wholly natural and ctidrcly devoid of worked stone. The mound 
can thus no longer be regarded as an antiquity, chance interference 
having in thus case provided enough evidence to render systematic 
excavadon unnecessary. But the discarding of the mound at Rey 
Cross called for a simultaneous consideradon of an undoubtedly 
artlhcial work which had meanwhile been published^® in the suivey 
of Westmorland by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
for England. This work is known as Roper Castle, and its features as 
illustrated^" much resemble a circular Roman signal-stadon with 
single entrance, even tliough the form has been delineated as ovoid 
rather than circular. When the site was visited by the w'ritcr, on 
September 3rd 1946, it became clear that the ovoid shape was in 
redity due to the outward spreading of a rampart belonging to 
an oblong with rounded angles, similar in size and plan to the Bowes 
Moor earthwork already described. It measures Go ft. by 46 ft. 
o\’er its ramparts, the ditch is to ft. wide and has an upcast mound 
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outside it (Fig. 63). The entrance is also considerably spread and 
its original size difficult to estimate. Tlie actual position of Roper 
Castle turned out to be highly significant. It lies ungsually far from 
the Roman road, 1,645 yards south-south-west Qx*ni the seventh 
milestone west of Bowes, across unpleasantly wet and boggy terrain. 
But it commands a full view of the Bow'cs Moor earthwork, just over 
three miles further down the pass to the east, and, much more 
unexpectedly, looks straight at Maiden Castle, one mile three furlongs 
distant, tlirough a notch in tlie shoulder of Moudy Mea. In short, 
the position is deliberately and skilfully chosen, in order that Rojier 
Castle may serve as the link between Maiden Castle and Bowes 
Moor, and its distance from the Roman road emphasises the point 
that it can have had no connexion whatever witli convoy-duty. 
The sole purpose of Roper Castle and the system to winch it belongs 
was manifestly signalling, whatever other duties may also have been 

imposed at a point like Maiden Castle. 

Wc may now return to Bowes Moor, where, as already observed, 
a difficulty in connexion with signalling further eastwards is presented 
bv the Vale House spur. The Bowes Moor post itself represents the 
bMt sky-line position from which to view the indispensable key 
point of Roper Castle. No point further east will serve. But an 
eastward intermediate position tlien becomes necessary to circumvent 
the Vale House spur, and the solution adopted, at once easy aii^ 
simple, was to establish an auxiliary post on the spur itself, This 
takes the form of a circular 10 ft. rampart and 10 ft. ditch. 54 ft. in 
overall diameter, with entrance on the nnrtli side, capable of containing 
a signal-tower or analogous contrivance. From this point, which 
lies 80 yards north of the road and 165 yards west of Vale House, 
the fort* at Bowes is clearly visible, just over three miles away. 

The impression thus gained is that in the relatively wild icrram 
of the Stainmore Pass the earthworks of a Roman signalling system 
have survived in their entirety. At this point, however, die resources 
of the field-observer are at an end and the excavator comes into ms 
own ' for only excav^adon is now likely to establish the nature 0 t ic 
system. But a search for analogies reveals some points whicli are 
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worth stressings pending skilled use of the spade« The obiotig posts 
at Roper Castle and Bowes Moor differ from normal Roman signal- 
towers/^ whether of stone or timber, which are well known to be 
enclosed by circular or square earthw’orks. On the other hand, the 
absence of all trace of any adjacent totver upon the undisturbed and 
open ground surrounding both positions enforces the conclusion that 
the oblong works themselves do in fact represent the sole structures 
on each site. Roper Castle contains an oblong platform some 20 by 
27 ft. long, but there is no clear evidence for the character of the 
internal arrangements. The possibilities in types of signal are, 
however, clear. Ancient authority/* written or graven, attests 
various kinds of visual signal, running ftom Bags to semaphores, and 
ftom torches to flares and beacons. Beacon-posts may be ruled out, 
for they w'ould certainly have been much more widely spaced. Here, 
moreover, the scene of action is not a frontier-line, where sudden 
alarms and rapid signalling of limited scope and immediate ui^ency 
arc the order of the day. The Stainmore posts lie upon an arterial 
road and their relatively close spacing can be understood only as 
intended to facilitate the regular transmission of varied messages. 
The requirement implied is, in feet, tlte routine field-telegram rather 
than the danger-signal, and the simplest, surest and speediest visual 
instrument for achieving this result is the semaphore, which is 
described in the clearest terms by Vegetius,^* together with other 
Roman military signals. Posts for this purpose would require a 
block-house with observation post and semaphore attached or, as at 
V’ale House, a simple semaphore tower worked in association with an 
adjacent block-house, itself equipped as described. In this connexion 
it must be noted that all the positions chosen are sky-line positions in 
relation to one another, where a semaphore in action would most 
easily be read. The posts of the Stainmore pass cannot, of course, 
have stood alone. They are in fact comprehensible only as part of a 
major installadon. And on this road another signalling post has 
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already been observed, at Barrock Fell,*<* between Old Pennth and 
Carlisle, while an intermediate fortlct has been suspected®^ at Castxigg, 
near Appleby, and another small post, of the Roper CasUe and Bowes 
Moor type, at Maidenhold.^ All arc similarly placed on sky-line 
sites. But special attention must be drawn to a circular signal-station 
at Brackenrigg, north-cast of Appleby and north of the Roman road, 
of which the clear intention is to by-pass the long and difficult 
undulating hog-back chosen for the Roman road-line between Julian’s 
Bower and Castrigg and to signal straight through a natural gap by 
its side on the direct line between Castrigg and Brough, This earth¬ 
work, which was discovered and shown to the writer by Mr. Janies 
McIntyre, F.S.A., provides a useful parallel to Rosier Castle in its 
relation to the through iclcgraph system which we have been describ¬ 
ing, and to Vale House in plan. In other u-ords it becomes cvudeni that 
the trunk road, between Hadrian’s Wall and the seat of the Nortlicm 
Command at York, was supplied with a military- telegraph intended to 
afford rapid two-way communication** between base and frontier, 

A telegraphic connexion of tliis kind, however valuable, would 
nevertheless represent a heavy commitment in man-power and specialist 
staff at that. Consideration of this point will in itself probably suffice 
to explain why no such posts are to be observed along Dere Street, 
which links the eastern sector of Hadrian’s Wall with ’![ ork. It must 
further be stressed that, if it is asked why the west rather than the 
east was chosen as the nervc-cenire of frontier-communications, an 
immediate answer is furnished by the concentradon at Stanwix** of 
the senior militar>' unit on the Wall. The milUary- Petnana, 
there stationed, was the sole cavalry unit of this large size in the 
British province.*® Again, the establishment*® in the west of the 
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three primary out-post forts beyond the Wall and of elaborate coastal 
defences show clearly that the west ilani was reckoned the more 
vulnerable and was considered likely to be the principal theatre of 
action by contemporary strategists* 

This is not to say that the telegraph system itself must necessarily 
be Hadriaiiic. A study of the initial building-scheme for Hadrian’s 
Wall reveals®'' an attitude of light-heartedness towards the problem, 
despite its complexity and the drastic adjustments thereby induced* 
The same optimism is reflected by the ready abandonment of Hadrian’s 
line twenty years later for a new frontier of improved plan further 
north. The real test came later, when the Brigantian revolt of 
A.D. 155-158 subjected the extended frontier-zone to severe internal 
strain and was followed by recrudescent aggressiveness among the 
tribes beyond the frontier Itself. It would be in these circumstances 
that the need for rapid connexion between the nerve-centres of the 
system would become imperative. 

So far we may go, only to remind ourselves that the spade has 
not yet had its say and that its testimony cannot but be awaited with 
interest. Yet there arc some problems in excavation upon which 
attention can best be concentrated by a preliminary survey of the 
material, and who is a more able expositor of thb type of approach 
than the supreme field-worker in whose honour these studies are 
written? An essay of this kind h therefore offered as an expression 
of the gratitude and stimulus owed by one of his many devoted 
colleagues to O, G. S. Crawford. 


lo ihf [iMh adOi 13-23. 


A SURVEY OF PIONEERING IN AIR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

By J. K. St.Joseph 

T he recent war, like that of 1914-18, has led to many advances 
in the art and technique of air photography, and it seems 
appropriate at the present time to review some of the results 
achieved by the application of this instrument of research to archae¬ 
ology. None has been more active in this work than Mr. O. G. S. 
Cra’wford, who was an air-observer in the first world war and has 
since devoted himself to air observation and photography and to 
making known the work of others in the same field. Thus, besides 
his own books on the subject,^ each volume of Antiqui 0 f contains either 
air-photographs as illustrations, or some reference to air-photography. 
It is to Mr, Crawford’s kindness in providing him with photographs 
and other material and in inviting him to take part in an aerial tour 
of south Scotland before the war that the writer owes his interest in 
air-photography. He is glad to make this acknowledgment in the 
present commemorative volume, in the form of this review of research 
much of which, so far as this country is concerned, has cither been 
undertaken by Mr. Crawford himself or owes something to his 
inspiration and suggestion. 

A considerable mass of published archaeological air-photographs 
now exists, and a review of this material might indicate how much 
archaeology owes to observation from the air, while It should become 
clear at the same time, just what are the powers and limitations of 
this method of research. Some of the earliest archaeological air- 
photographs are those of Stonehenge, taken in [906 from a balloon, 
which show in vertical and oblique %dew the standing-stones, the 
ring-ditch and bank, and the avenue.® Reconnaissance undertaken 
in the first world war does not seem to have yielded many archaeological 
■ O. G. S, ii™l A. KcUlrr. th. ; Gmwfortt. 
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discoveries in Earopc, perhaps because much of the fiying was over 
areas where large earthworks are not common, while the significance 
of such crop markings as may have been recorded was probably not 
understood by those who saw them. It w’as In the Middle East that 
the most striking discoveries were made. Photographs taken by the 
Royal Flying Corps operating In Iraq revealed in astonishing detail 
the ancient cities of the Euphrates plain, while the Gciman Air 
Force secured remarkable photographs of deserted cities In south 
Palestine.^ 


It was only somewhat later that air-photographs of archaeological 
sites in Britain became generally available. The earliest results were 
achieved by the Royal Air Force when opportunity occurred for 
photography inddcntal to training or on cross-country exercises. The 
value of these air-photographs in revealing entirely new sites or for 
illustrating sites already known but inadequately recorded, was soon 
realised ; and a fortunate arrangement, by which air-photographs of 
archaeological importance taken by the Royal Air Force were available 
to the Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, led to many 
discoveries.^ Such new features could be incorporated on the official 
large scale Ordnance maps as these came up for revision, and a 
selection from the more striking early air-photographs has been 
published by Mr, Crawford in two Professional Papers,^ 

In these Papers the general principles of the new instrument of 
research were described. Mr, Crawford pointed out that In air- 
photography the important function of an aircraft is to provide a 
view-point sufficiently distant for large-scale features to be seen in 
true proportion and perspective. There were different ways in which 
ancient sites might be revealed, and study of the conditions prevailing 
at each was necessary to achieve the best results. The well preserved 
earthworks on chalk dowmland early attracted attention, and it was 
soon observed that, with careful regard to lighting, photography 
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could record most details of fonn and shape more intimately and 
rigorously than any drawing or contoured plan. The smallest 
earthworks, e\'en when much reduced by weathering or agriculture, 
may thus be recovered, long after they have ceased to strike the eye 
of an observer on the ground. 

The plough, chief means of destruction of ancient earthworks, 
provides the conditions by which another class of sites may be 
photographed. Differences in colour of freshly-tumcd soil, providing, 
for example, the contrast between the while chalk of a barrow- 
mound and the black silt of its surrounding ditch may afford a sure, 
if transient, guide to the existence of a feature otherwise obliterated,® 
Furthermore, vegetation reacts to depth of soil, its moisture content 
and degree of compaction, and so gives a clue to features buried 
beneath. Photography of such ‘ crop-markings ' has now become one 
of the most important sources of new discoveries’ (Plate XIV). 

Nearly all the early air-photographs are thus from the chalk 
lands of Wiltshire, Hampshire and Dorset. No other area of Britain 
is so rich in well-preserved earthworks, free of masking vegetation, and 
this was why systematic air-photography of ancient sites in this 
country was first applied in Wessex. In 1934 Mr. Crawford organized 
with Mr. Keillcr an expedition in the same area expressly for 
archaeological photography from the air. The monograph in which 
their results arc published establishes a new standard amongst 
archaeological books.® It displays the regional archaeology of a 
district, Illustrated in many of its phases by air-photographs, showing 
for example, great hi 11- forts, native villages, remains of primitive 
agriculture, religious centres and burial sites. But it b not the 
purpose of thb review to refer to individual discoveries, however rich 
in interest, but rather to enquire what may be learnt about the condi¬ 
tions under w'hich such surveys should be undertaken, if they are 
to be successful. 

From Mr, Crawford’s description of the expedition it will be 
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seen at once that the taking of archaeological air<'photograplis is not 
so simple as the good published results suggest (many bad and un^ 
informative photograplis being suppressed). The main controlling 
factor is the weatherj not only at the moment of flight, but, if differences 
in colour of vegetation are being photographed, during the preceding 
season. For sites which still show in relief, the intensity and direction 
of lighting are all-important, since, with skilled vise of shadows, an 
air-obscr\'er may record many small but often highly significant 
features indistinguishable on the ground. Much of this work, there¬ 
fore, is in essence a rccomiaissance of countf)' so far archacologically 
unexplored, since the observer is setting out to discover features w'hich 
are not previously knovro to exist. For this reason it is essential that 
a trained archaeologist, himself practised in air observation, should 
not only share in the direction of the work, but take part in the flight. 
The outstanding success of Crawford and Keilleris exjjedition in 
Wessex or those of Fa titer Poidebard in Syria, to which reference is 
made later, was fundamentally due to this condition being observed. 

The peculiar value of archaeological photographs like those in 
from the Air lies in the recording powder of the photograph, 
which can display the character of ancient earthworks far more 
effectively than any plans yet available (Plate XV, a}. For teaching 
purposes these pictures provide excellent material which can be still 
more notably Improved by stereoscopic views. But in archaeology 
the air-photograph besides being of value for teaching is a most 
powerful research weapon as an instrument of new discoveries. Tn 
grass-covered chalk downland any artificial disturbance appears in 
sharp contrast to smooth rounded slopes of natural weathering, so 
that the smallest man-made feature may be detected. For example, a 
low bank the purpose of which is not immediately clear on surface 
Inspection may be seen by an air-observer to form a part of ancient 
field-boundaries. The ground worker is here at a disadvantage, for 
he may see only wcatliered and isolated fragments, tvithout being 
able to recognize to what they belonged. Moreover, where earthworks 
of different ages are superimposed, air-photographs may be able not 
only to demonstrate the existence of distinct systems, but to establish 
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their relative ages.® ThuSf to lake examples published by Mr, 
Crawford, air-photographs have demonstrated at Bathampton Down 
and at Ogburj- the relationship between hill-forts and Celtic fields, 
at the Soldier’s Ring and Pertwood Down that between lytichets and 
other ancient earthworks, or at Thomham Down between Celtic 
and Saxon lields.’** 

Careful observation at such key sites will reveal the history' 
and purpose of the earthworks that still remam in many areas of 
unploughed dow'tiland. Hitherto attention has largely been focussed 
on native hill-fiirts (Plate XV' a) and on traces of primitive agricul¬ 
ture. The special contributions of air-photography to knowledge of 
the former have been three-fold : the revelation that a number of 
Iron Age hill-fbns had been constructed on the site of far older 
Neolithic camps, the rcalkation that there exist hill-fons like Ladle 
Hill which have ne\'er been completed and display to the present time 
the methods of their builders, and thirdly tlie recognition that it is 
possible at well-preserv'ed sites like Maiden Castle to read from 
photographs the structural development of these fortresses. 

Probably the most numerous of all earthworks in southern 
England arc the traces of early agriculture, though ilieir slender 
character often makes them a difficult subject, even for air-photography. 
As an example of the information they reveal, Mr. Craw ford published 
in 1923 maps of the Celtic fields on SaUsbuiy' Plain and in central 
Hampshire, and demonstrated the essential difference between Celtic 
and Saxon field-systems.^^ Remains of ancient agriculture have also 
been studied by Dr. Curwen, who has been able to prove their age 
and purpose.^* In Sussex, detailed surveys made with the aid of 
photographs have enabled field-systems to be related to village sites. 
Evidence has been obtained there for agricultural communities settled 
for several centuries in the Roman period in small villages and 
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hamlets, surrounded by small rectangular corn-fields.^® But a few 
flights are enough to show that remains of many types of agriculture 
arc still visible on the surface of Britain. The writer has noticed long, 
narrow strips of rig-and-furrow ploughing round abandoned medieval 
villages in Ldeestenshire and Buckinghamshire. It should be possible 
to find and to record traces of Domesday agriculture. The high 
ridges of XMth and XV'IIth century cultivations formed by a heavy 
swing “ plough arc visible in many counties. Examples in 
Glouccstcrsliirc have been published by Mr. Crawford.^* Many 
districts, now pasture or moorland, have at one time been cultivated ; 
there are areas of heavy clay soil in Northamptonshire and Leicester¬ 
shire which show' old plough-ridges, while further north in the Border 
Country large parts of the eastern Cheviots have in the past been 
ploughed as high as the 1,500 foot contour. The most likely age of 
this development is the period of the Napoleotiic wars, while a much 
greater age is probable for the abandoned strip-cultivadons visible 
in Buchan. 

Crop markings,” differenlial colouring of vegetation caused by 
differences in the soil beneath, have also been fully described by 
Mr. Crawford, who more than once forcca.st that they would be the 
medium of innumerable fresh discoveries.^* We now' know how right 
he was. But recognition of their value to archaeologists has perhaps 
come more slowly than for photographs of earthworks, partly as they 
are less easy to obtain, and partly because of difficulties of Inter¬ 
pretation. It was remarkable individual discoveries, .such as the 
prehistoric timber monuments of Woodhenge in Wiltshire and 
Arminghall in Norfolk, or the Stonehenge Avenue or the complete 
Roman to’wn plans at Caistor-by-Norwich and St. Albans, that 
pointed to what was to come.^* In the silt fens of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire photograplis taken in 1932 at the suggestion of the 
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Fcnland Research Committee, displayed an astonishing profusion of 
crop markings, which revealed not only ancient settlements and 
agriculture but also features of geological significance, like abandoned 
river courses.*^ About the same date as this, the late Major G. W, G. 
Allen^ using his own aircraft, began to survey the Oxford dustrict, 
where the river gravels of the middle Thames and its tributaries 
yielded a great variety of crop sites. Year after year from 1933 to 
1939 he continued to pliotograpli new discoveries. Probably most of 
Allen's photograplts are of crop markings, though he sometimes 
extended the range of his activities over the chalk lands and other 
regions within reach of a Puss Moth based upon Oxford. Many of 
his photographs have been pubUshed in Antiquity and OxonieasiaA^ 
H is collection of negatives, now housed in the AsKmolcait Museum, is 
especially remarkable both for the amount of new' Information it 
contains and for the extraordinarily high pictorial quality that he 
managed to achieve in many of his pictures, which has caused them 
to be in such demand for archaeological illustrations. 

These developments in archaeological air-photography demon¬ 
strated that the importance of this new method of research would be 
just as great in other areas of the country than Wessex, where its 
value had been demonstrated beyond doubt. The chalk downs 
and the Thames valley are, hov\'evcr, exceptionally favourable arehs : 
the arable fields of the Midlands (Plate XIV a) and the north, and the 
moorlands of the Highland Zone (Plate XVI) rcqtdre carefid study if 
the best conditions for photography over this more difficult terrain 
are to be found. Reconnaissance flights in ihc north by Wing 
Commander Insall In 1930 and by Mr, Crawford in the same year 
tested this archaeologically unexplored country. The first resulted in 
the identification, in Cumberland, of two small Roman forts, revealed 
as crop markings^® : the second W'as notable for the discovery, on 
the flight north, of a Roman fort at the crossing of the Nene by 
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Ermine Street.!^" Perhaps even more important arc Mr, Crawford’s 
comments on individual sites such as the Roman Wall, and on carili- 
works in Scotland, and sometimes comments about features which he 
looked for, but did not see. These suggest tliat in the north tlicre is 
great scope for obtaining photographs of earthworks often imperfectly 
recorded on the national plans, but that crop markings have to be 
sought with care, if they are to be seen at all. 

In contrast to the south, the moorland country of tlie Highland 
Zone often supports long grass or bracken, so that even for well 
preserv'cd earthworks it is the more important to choose the best 
poiisible condition,-! for photography (Plate XVI), Tints a series of 
photographs of Hadrian’s Wall taken in October, tgjo, though 
providing interesting view^s of wcD-known features, yielded singularly 
few- new discoveries. Again, the few air-photographs so far published 
of Northern Ireland arc chiefly valuable not for the new features 
that they reveal, but as pointing the way to further disco^'crics both 
of earthworks and crop markings.^i Nevertheless, Mr. Crawford did 
not hesitate to forecast that the agricultural areas of the north, such 
as Strathmore, the Edinburgh coastal plain and the Tweed basin 
would yield results to patient study (Plate XIV a). 

In Britain new archacologica] discoveries since 1930, resulting 
from air reconnaissance, have come mainly from photographs taken 
by tlie Royal Air Force or by individual enthusiasts like Major 
G. W. G. Allen. The Air Force photographs display archaeological 
features of a kind easily recognised from the air and include magnificent 
vertical Mcws of lai^c eanhworks. Major Allen’s flying was under¬ 
taken specially witii a view to archaeological photography, and as a 
result he has recorded many features as crop markings whkh would 
ordinarily be missed on routitic flights at any time of year. The tw'o 
kinds of work are to some extent complementary: the fim has 
yielded relatively high altitude views of earth^vorks as shadow sites, 
with stereoscopic overlap ; the second, low level obliques of objects 
requiring skilled observation if they are to be recognized at all. 
Moreover, Allen was able to watch crop markings as they developed 
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and thus choose ihe very best moment for photography, so that some 
of his photographs reveal an exceptional amount of detail. Those of 
the Roman villa ai Ditchley, the field-systems at Stanton Harcourt 
and the cemeteries at Eynsham are remarkable in this rcspeci.^’^ 
His pictures illustrating medieval industry, monastic remains and 
toii^Ti-plans show how air*photographs illuminate other periods besides 
the prehistoric.^® Allen’s work has stimulated much research in the 
Oxford district, but as w'ell as bringing new discov eries the photographs 
have raised fresh problems such as the explanation of many of the 
enclosures round Dorchester and Stanton Harcourt ] photography of 
comparable areas in other river valleys may help towards a solution 
of these problems, A definitive pubUcaPon of the best of Allen’s 
material which is understood to be in hand, will be invaluable, 
particularly as the most comprehensive collection of pre-war arche¬ 
ological air-photographs from Britain, that by Mr. Craw'ford in 
Luftbild and Vorgeseftidtte, is not generally available. 

The conditions already described for successful archaeological 
air-photography in Britain apply equally abroad, subject to changes 
imposed by climate. It is from the Middle East, where air-photo¬ 
graphy was first applied to archaeology, that the most valuable 
results have come. Of outstanding importance arc the researches of 
Father Poidebard in Syria, published in four magnificent volumes, 
which have been reviewed in Antiquity In the arid country of the 
Syrian desert, earthworks, settlements and Roman roads remain in a 
state of prcserv'ation seldom found in this country.-® Thus it is 
shadow photographs of features in relief that are most important : 
lew crop markings are illustrated. Much of the survey, therefore, 
might have been conducted on the ground, but in such country the 
value of an aircraft is not only in providing a bird s cy’c view, but for 
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transport, enabling rapid reconnaissance of an area to be made when 
no means of surface communication exist. It is interesting to note 
that a height of i,ooo feet above gronnti-lcvcl was best for recon¬ 
naissance, though individual sites were frecjuenily examined from 
much low'cr. To survey a route of 150 miles from some 3o feet above 
ground-level would only be possible with well preserved features in 
open country. Search amongst the intricate field-pattern of the 
English countryside for a lost Roman road is best conducted from a 
considerably greater height. The chapter on technique, at- the 
beginning of Father Poidebard’s first volume, whicJi describes the 
methods developed to suit the climate and terrain in Syria is well worth 
reading. Concentration on specific objectives, patient obsctA'adO'n and 
scrutiny of the ground surface under a variety of conditions, and a flair 
for topographic research, are essential for successful work of this kind. 

That equally ^at opportunities for research exist in Iraq has 
been known ever since the observations of Li cut.-Colonel Beazeley 
made during the 19^4'^^ war,-® but few photographs seem to be 
available. Recently published air-photographs of Persia, which 
include a number of valuable views of archaeological sites such as 
Persopolb and the Guigan frontier, and of ancient and modern 
cities, give some Idea of the great chance for research in that country 
by anyone who could command the necessary- flying facilities and 
who was able to apply Poidebard’s methods,’^^ 

The aerial camera can range effectively not only in space but in 
time. Air-photography can record the life of primitive peoples still 
existing at the present day ; their types of settlement, their fortifica¬ 
tions, the nature of the agriculture they practise, their cattle enclosures 
and burial grounds, all of which are of the greatest value to archae¬ 
ologists as illustrations to be used in interpreting the past. For 
example, an air-photograph of the native fort built some fifteen years 
ago at Wal-Wal, Abyssinia demonstrates the close resemblance to 
many prehistoric hill-forts in Britain.=* There are .surprisingly few 
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photographs of this kind ; no doubt more may become available 
with the progress of air surveys of colonial territories.^® Publication 
of a collection of such photographs of nativ'^c scttlcmertts of all periods 
is much to be desired. 

Since the beginning of the war most, if not all of western Europe 
must have been photographed, some of it many times. Much of the 
photography will have been conducted from liigh altitudes and only 
occasionally and by chance will the material include photographs of 
value to archaeologists. Stereoscopic vertical views such as those of 
the national air'-photographic survey of Britain at a scale of i to 10,000, 
which serve many of the needs of town and country' planning, are 
valuable for the study of large earthworks. These photographs may 
also reveal new discoveries, either pn moorland or uncultivated areas 
which because of their remoteness are archaeologically unexplored,’" 
or by chance as crop markings. But such photographs arc not always, 
of great value to an archaeologist deliberately setting out to recon¬ 
noitre “ unexplored ” country in a search for features hitherto 
unknown. As has already been mentioned, in highly culti^'atcd lands 
it is crop markings that are the most important source of new 
discoveries. These markings can ordinarily be observed only in the 
late spring and summer as crops grow' and ripen, so that, in England, 
May, June and July arc critical months for the work. Rcconnalssanrc 
of this kind is, in the w'riter’s experience, best conducted from low 
altitudes such as one or two tiiousatid feet, from a I'clativcly slow 
flying aircraft with a good field of view. 

Flights should be undertaken in accordance with a carefully 
planned programme determined largely by the type of site in question 
and the physical features of the area over w'hich it is proposed to 
operate. Detailed knowledge of the country either from maps or 
preferably from acquaintance with the ground is a great advantage 
and saves much time in the air. Thus, field observation can reveal 
more in detail about the form and contours of the land than can a 
fleeting glance from an aircraft. The suitability, for defence or for 
signalling, of a suspected ancient site may he in question and it is only 
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the ground worker who can determine the view from a given point. 
Again, study of a country in the field or from maps is necessary to 
reveal the nature and variety of its soils, one of the main factors upon 
which the formation of crop markings depends. 

In the process of searching for ancient sites from the air, the 
closest scrutiny of the ground is required of an observer. Many 
crop markings indeed are clear enough, as published photographs 
show, and might be obseiv'ed by anyone without special knowledge. 
But there is a far larger number where an unfavourable combination 
of soil, weather and crops has produced a blurred and hazy outline 
which is a most imperfect registration of buried features. Much 
greater skill is necessary in recognizing these indistinct markings and in 
distinguishing between those that rev'cal ancient structures and those 
caused by agriculture or geological features. Again, it may easily 
happen that a large site extends across several fields, some under 
crops, others in grass. Such conditions may disclose only fragments 
of a system and the air-observer has thus to acquire the ability to 
recognize different types of ancient sites from incomplete outlines. 
This point serves to emphasise the need for I'epeated reconnaissance 
year after year, since the normal rotation of agriculture will bring 
different crops to each field In turn. Features invisible one year may 
thus be clearly seen the next. Once a site has been observed from the 
air, whatever its character, a single circuit will rev'cal the best angle 
for photography. It is an advantage for pilot and obsetA'er to be 
sitting side by side, for the closest co-operation between them greatly 
assists the whole process of search, scrutiny of site, and photography 
and shortens the flying time. Oblique photographs usually give 
what is the most familiar angle of view, and for earthworks and 
architectural features they offer many advantages over vertical 
pictures (Plate XV', n). Vertical photographs give the l^est rendering 
of plan, and when features arc visible in relief, arc mo-st suitable for 
detailed interpretation. 

There is now ample evidence to show what an immense store of 
information lies buried in the fields of England. For a short period 
each year before harvest, arable land appears like a parchment 
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covered with hieroglyphs. Many of the symbols can be interpreted 
by archaeologists, thus revealing the nature, purpose and perhaps 
even the age of buried features. But indistinct markings may in the 
long run be just as valuable, for they provide a clue to features of 
which the precise character can be established by digging. 

Hitherto there has been no systematic attempt to record this 
information, so valuable to historians and arcbaeolc^sts. The 
official photographic survey, which has already covered much of the 
country, is designed to meet quite different requirements and crop 
markings are seldom recorded. The need is for flights in which a 
trained archaeological observer would take part, organized specially 
for the purpose of this research. The results to be gained from a 
carefully planned programme arc out of all proportion to the effort 
Involved ; for so much of the information cannot be obtained so 
quickly, or often cannot be obtained at all, by obscrx’ation on the 
ground or any other method. The provision of dying facilities of the 
kind mentioned above during a few weets each summer could be the 
means of discovering an immense amount of information of the 
greatest value for the history and prehistory of Britain, 


GLEN URQUHi\RT AND ITS CASTLE 
A Study in Environment 
By W. Douoi-as Sjmpson 

I N his brilJiant introductory survey to the Dark Age Map of North 
Britain, Mr. Crawford alludes to : 

“ That struggle between west and east which is a recurrent 
feature of Scottish history, and probably also ofScottish prehistory. 
It has been perv'crtcd by popular romance into a struggle between 
Highlanders and Lowlanders; but in actual fact ilic attacks came 
not from the barren and sparsely inliabitcd valleys of the central 
Highlands, but tkroug/i them from the western coast. These valleys 
could never have raised armies large enough to overrun the relative¬ 
ly populous plains of the east. Essentially the struggle was dictated 
by the land; the westerners needed something better than the 
rugged cliffs and wind-swept islands of Argyll to provide food for 
their increasing population.”^ 

In these sentences Mr. Crawford has set forth a historical truth of 
cardinal importance which has been little understood by Scottish 
writers. He goes on to deal with the routes by which the W'cstemcrs 
penetrated across DrumaJban, the motmtain backbone of Scotland, 
into the eastern Lowlands : but, by a remarkable omission, he has 
nothing to say about one of the mc«t important of all—Glcnmorc- 
nan-Albin, the Great Glen, that mighty chasm which extends from 
Oban to Inverness, sundering the Central from the Nor thern Highlands, 
{Fig. 64). 

Glenmore is a crack of long standing in the tough old hide of 
Caledonia. It dates back at least as far as Middle Old Red Sandstone 
times, as we may judge from the way in w'hich the deposits of that 
period, which occupy the basin formed by the inner end of the Moray 
Firth, are prolonged down into the cleft of the Great Glen. It is a 
cleft of great depth : for the deepest sounding in Loch Ness gives a 
measurement of [ 29 fathoms, while the fine mountain of Mealfourvonie, 
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which is wholly composed of Old Red Conglomerate, rises above the 
loch to a height of 2,284 feet—^and who can say how much material 
has been stripped from its summit by aeons of demidation? Tlie 
Great Glen is one of the major faults in the geological structure of the 
British Isles. And though some three hundred millions of years, 
according to the latest computation, have elapsed since it was first 
formed, it has not yet reached stability. Frequent earth tremors at 
Inverness attest continued movement along the line of fracture ■ 
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and in an eloquent description of the “ Caledonian Valley,” Hugh 
Miller has recalled how “ the profound depths of IajcH Nck undulated 
in strange syropatliy with the reeling towers and crashing walls of 
Lisbon during the great earthquake of 1755 ” and how ** the impulse, 
true to its ancient direction, sent the waves in huge Furrows to the 
north-east and tlie south-west.”* 

From remote prehistoric times onwards, there b ample evidence 
of the important influence that this great natural avenue has exerted 
upon Scotland’s national development. In Neolithic days it was the 
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route by which the chambered cairn btiildei? of Argyll reached the 
north-castcm and northern plains. In the Vlth century of our era^ 
it afforded an easy patJi for the two great saints of the westj Cblumba 
from Iona and Moluag from Lismorc, to the Pictish capital at 
Inverness. And b the critical formative period of the XI 1th and 
Xlllth centuries, the Great Glen acquired a special significance be¬ 
cause it afforded a convenient lateral means of communication between 
the two provbces of Ergadia in the sonth-wesi and Moravia in the 
north-cast, in both of which irreconcileablc Celtic particularism made 
its last, its longest and its sternest stand agabst the ftudalising and 
unifying policy so resolutely enforced by the Normanised kings of the 
Can more dynasty. 

Wc are to think, then, of the Great Glen as a kind of two-way 
chaimcl along which cultural currents were tvashed, now' from west 
to east, now b the reverse direction. If in such a channel there 
opens an alcove, or side embayment, into this backwater will be 
borne sedimentary material from both sources of supply, cast and 
west ■ and the strata thus deposited will show an intermingling of 
lossils belonging to the respective areas whence tlie incoming waters 
were derived. 

Such an alcove is formed in die Great Glen by the embayment of 
Glen Urquhan (Fig. G5). Its fertile soil, its sunward slopes with their 
good natural drainage, the abundant supply of fish in Loch Ness and 
game in the surrounding forests, and of fuel from the trees and the 
vast peat mosses on the bare uplands, all combbed to make this an 
ideal place for the settlement of early man. It is therefore not 
surprising that in this favoured comer we find not only abundant 
traces of occupation from prehistoric times, but that these reveal a 
remarkable intermixture of eastern and western infiuences—thus 
forming a striking commentary on the truth of Mr. Crawford’s dictum. 

The westerners seem first to have occupied the field. At 
Corrimony and Caim Daley are ring cairns of the Clava ri^pe,* with 
a circic of orthostats outside the peristalith, which are now recognized 
to belong to the Central Irish series associated with what has been 
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termed the Boyne culture. From Ireland also, along the trading 
route of the Great Glen, came such early bronzes as the flat axe with 
expanded crescentic blade from Drumnadrochit, now in the Inverness 
Museum. Western influences may be further recognized in the 
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numerous cup-marked stones and rock-surfaccs recorded in the 
Glen for the distribution of our Scottish cup-marks suggests that 
they were introduced from Ireland, and (more remotely) from Spain, 
where the closest parallels seem to be found. 
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The crematjon rite of the High Bronze Age is admirably illustrated 
in the well-kno’H'n burial from Balnalick,® where the cinerary' urn, 
in which was a bronze blade of the ** razor ” type, was intruded into 
a cairn whose primary burial had been in a short cist. Here for the 
lirst time we see the intermingling of eastent and western influences 
in our locality. The short cist is of Rhineland origin, while the 
cremation rite appears to have reached onr area in. the wake of the 
Boyne culture. 

The Iron Age is illustrated by the remains of a vitrilicd ibrt 
which were found on the highest part of the medieval castle site during 
excavations carried out by H.M. Office of Works. Vitrified walls 
arc now known to be nothing more than a by-product of the com¬ 
bustion, by accident or design, of a stone rampart built with bonding 
timbers in the Gaulish manner—the mums GaUkus described by 
Caesar/ Even, if we do not accept Professor Chiltk’s \iew that such 
forts in Scotland w'cre erected by Gaulish war-lords/ our Urquhart 
specimen must be regarded as the result of eastern or continental 
Influence acting upon our area. 

The earliest trace of Christianity in our alcove is of eastern 
pTovemnee. Elsewhere® I have discussed the remarkable Nlnianic 
church site at Temple, one of the best attested instances of the 
penetration of the Romano-British church beyond the Mounth. In 
the Vlth century political condilinns, and notably tlie establishment 
on the Atlantic seaboard of the Scotic kingdom of Dalriada, gave the 
Irish church an opening, tiia the Great Glen, to the Pictish capital 
and homeland. So wc have the famous mission of St. Columba, in 
the course of which Glen Urquhart, Airchirrtdan^ first emerges in 
written history/ The Columbau church has lefY its mark in our 
glen in St. Adamnan’s Croft and his chaplaincy within the church 
at Tempie. The ancient sites which bear the name of this Abbot of 
Iona, on Loch Lochy, at Abriachan, and in Glen Urquhart, clearly 
VdI. xxn, 43-7. 
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show how he or his missionaries used ihe Great Glen in their joumey- 
ings to the Piets* Yet the eastern or Pictish Christianity did not 
altogether yield its ground, for the name of St. Drostan, whose churches 
are of distinctively eastern location,^" is associated with the early 
ecclesiastical annals of Glen Un^uhart* And at Drumbuie, west of 
St* Ninian’s, were found two sculptured stones wth incised Pictish 
symbols, of the type so commonly found at early Christian sites on 
the east side of Dmmalban.^^ 



Hgr 66^1 Ccldc CroB fitHTk Temple 


From our Ninianic church site at Temple a slab carved with an 
incised cross was recovered (Fig, 66).^'^ Although this monument is of 
small artistic value, for our present study it illustrate the divergent 
currents of cultural influence that have washed into our sequestered 
alcove. TIic cross is of the Latin form, derived from the Christian 
symbolism of the Roman Empire. But at the intersections it displays 
armpits ’* or scmi-circular re-entrants ; and this tyTK, so character- 

"Sec A, P. Foriiea, SkoUitA JWnti. mmI nmp in my HisttHtaf Saiai OiiJuinfuj* Fi(|. J4. 

/Tw. .InW, iirrfr Val, 1-XJX^ 435“^- 
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istic of curly CKmtiun monuments in Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
represents the Impact of the Celtic spirit, with its delight In sweeping 
curves, upon the slift* rectangularity nf the Latin cross. x\nd lastly, 
our cross is graven on a stab, which associates it witli the eastern or 
Pictish group of monuments belonging to the early Christian period, 
rather than with the Dalnadic or western group, in w'liicli the cross is 
typically free-standing. 

Our Temple cross slab then is a representative, if a poor one, 
of the splendid monumental art of that Cclric church w'hich grew 
up along its own lines in the tvcsicm lands inliabitod by peoples of 
Celtic stock who were cut off from the Cx>ntinenta] church by a 
great wedge of Teutonic paganism driven in by the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. Once the Teutons had been won over to Christianity, 
it was inevitable that the Roman church should seek to ingather these 
outlying Celtic Christian communities into the common fold of 
Catholic Christendom. Hence the mission, in tlic VTIIth century', of 
St. Boniface, alias Curitan, with which are associated the earliest 
dedications to St. Peter in Plctland,*® St, Curitan was the founder 
of the ancient church at Corrimony. WTicre Rome had failed with 
tile sword she returned to conquer by the Cross ; and the first attempt 
of the Rome of the Popes to tame ilic stubborn Piets, before whom 
the Rome of the Caesars had failed, invests this ancient church site, 
far up our remote glen, with an exceptional interest. Yet the unabated 
tigour of the native church is show^i by the fact that Boniface’s 
foundation bears not the name of the Prince of the Apostles, but 
(in the Celtic fashion) the name of its missionary Ibunder—and 
moreover his native name, Curitan, not the Roman Bdmmet Boniface, 
W'hich he adopted. 

On tlie site of the Iron Age fort that crowns the southern horn of 
our alcove there arose, in the Xlllth century, a medie\'al casUc of the 
first magnitude. .About the same time, half a league inland, was 
built the parish church, Kilmore. These two events mark a cardinal 
stage in the evolution of our locality. The society w'hich had grown 
up in Glen Urquhart since Neolithic times must be regarded as a 

Scr my Ciltk C/ntuh in 
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society locally centred, connected only intermittently, and by the 
slenderest links, with the great world beyond. The castle and the 
parish church were the outward and visible signs of the impact of a 
new and ecumenical order—Norman feudalism and the Latin church— 
the effect of which would ultimately be to integrate our remote 
neuk with the general pattern of the western world* And in the 
planting of the Norman castle upon the wreck of the Celtic dun we 
see the first imprint, in our area, of the thesis of a Scottish nation. 
For considerations of national strategy, in the conflict betwTcn the 
Can more kings and the Tiiormum of Moray, dictated the choice of 
site* Castle Urquliart is one of a chain of strongholds—in the south¬ 
west Dunstaffnage and Inverlochy, Urquhari and Inverness in the 
north-cast—by means of which the avenue of Glen more was held for 
the new order (Fig. 64). Tlie first recorded lord of Castle Urquhart 
was Alan Durward, one of the leaders of the new Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy by whom die future of Scotland would in large measure 
be moulded. A friend of kings, mated witl) a king’s daughter, lord 
of Atholl, as well as of vast domains in Angus, the Mearns and Mar— 
ov^Tting also the stately castle and broad lands of Bolsover in England— 
Alan Durward was for years the real power behind the throne of his 
brother-in-law, the young Alexander III. The earliest contemporary 
document concerning land tenure in our locality is a compact made 
ill 1233 between Alan Durward and the Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Moray, by which they agreed to parti don certain church-lands 
that the feudal magnate coveted, and for a share of which he made 
handsome compensation to the parish church.^* That a piece of 
ground in this Celtic district thus came to be held by sheepskin right 
was in itself a change of the lirst magnitude in the social development 
of our locality. It marked the source of the new tenure as " that 
one abounding fountain iVom which so much has flowed that we 
value most—the high instincts of the Latin church seeking their 
expression in the noble forms of Roman law,”^® 

The parish church itself first appears on record in the “ Great 
Charter ” of Brice, Bishop of Moray, granted between 1208 and 1215, 

** Rtgv&mn M&fiuitme, g6. No. 83. 
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by which he founded ciglit canotiries in his chapter. To the fifth 
canon was assigned tlie church of “ Hurchard beyond Jnvem^-s,”^* 
Tlie constitudons of the Cathedral of Moray were based upon those 
of Lincoln, ascertained by a deputation. So in this transaction we 
clearly sec how the Latin church extended itself step by step, into 
the remote western fastnesses. Since the conversion of Wessex tlie 
small Roman city of Dorchestcr-on-Tliames had been the seat of an 
enormous see that latterly included the whole country betwixt 
Thames and Humber. True to their piolicy of consol id a ting dioceses 
round political ceiitre.s, the Kormans had transferred the bishop’s 
seat from Dorchester to Lincoln. From Lincoln now came the 
pattern for the sec of Moray, Here again we find that the cathedral 
church was removed from places of Utile importance, Bimie, Kinnedar 
and Spynic, and fixed in die royal burgh of Elgin. And into the 
capitular organisation were firmly drawTi the leading local centres 
of the old Celtic church, such as Glen Urejuhart with its memories of 
St. Niiiian, St. Drostan and St. Adamnan. 

How insecure were these new arrangements, in face of the 
determined hostility of the “ Men of Moray,” we gather from the 
fact that in 1215 Pope Innocent 111 issued a bull, taking under his 
spieeial apostolic protection a number of churches in Morayland, 
including Glen Urquhart.^"' Tliis papal bull may be held as marking 
the completed integration of our remote Celtic corner into the 
medieval w'orld order and the framework of Latin civilization. 

At an early manorial centre, the remains of the castle are usually 
Ibund side by side with the parochial church—the parish being in 
its origin just the manor ecclesiastically considered, wherein church 
and castle represented respectively the ecclesiastical and the civil 
nucki of the early manorial organisation. At Urquhart, though the 
castle is an early one, this typical juxtaposition is lacking r for the 
parish church b situated nearly a couple of miles to the west, on 
ihe north bank of the river Coiltie. This appears to be a common 
occurrence in the Highlands,^® and the inference must be that the 

*■ R£g. 41 . 
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parochial system w.'as introduced here later than the earliest castles. 
Hard by Urquhart Castle is the large farm of Borluntj formerly 
Bordland, meaning the “ board‘land,” that is, the terra memaiiSt the 
demesne land or home farm that supplied the household in the castle, 

{Fig. 65). 

The inliltration of Celtic Scotland by Anglo-Norman civilisation 
resulted memorably in the great Plantagenet effort to bring the 
nortliern realm tinder direct j\nglo-Normait power. In the two liercc 
Wars of Independence that ensued, the Men of Moray, continuing 
their old tradition of resistance to external control, were foremost in 
taking up arms against Edward I, and in continuing the struggle 
against his no less pertinacious grandson. Hence the stirring part of 
Castle Urquhart in ilie heroic drama. Gallantly held by the English, 
it was taken by Sir Andrew de Moray, and again reduced, after a 
grand defence, by Edward I-—only to fall once more into Scottish 
hands, and to form one of the five famous castles—Loch Doon. 
Dumbarton, Loch Leven, Kildrummy and Urquhart—which alone 
in all Scodand held out successfully during that anttee tenibk 1335, 
against the armies of Edward 111 . Many and confused were the 
issues that clashed in the Scotch Wars of Independence : but no 
one nowadays will gainsay a large measure of truth in Dr. Evan 
Barron’s contention tliat those wars were in the last analysis a duel 
between the Teuton and the Celt. So lar as there is virtue in that 
thesis, the sdrring events of which our alcove was then die scene 
were, in part at least, an illustration of ihat “ struggle between west 
and east” which Mr, Crawford postulates as a Leitmotiv of Scottish 
history. 

In terms even sharper and less blurred by cross-currents, that 
struggle was renewed in the years that followed the Plantagenet 
failure ; and once again our alcove was an arena in which east and 
west locked in deadly strife. Historians have hardly grasped the full 
import of the conflict beUvecn the Scottish Crow’n and the Macdonalds 
of the Isles which bulks so lai^e in Highland history in die XlVth 
and XVdi centuries. In their aggressive policy towards the House of 
Stewart, the Lords of the Isles drew upon all those proud memories 
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(tf the once independent Cclto-Norsc kingdom of the Islcs^ the realm 
of Somcried and his masterful successors, whose dominions had been 
ibrcibly incorporated in the kingdom of Scotland by the \rictory of 
Largs in 1263. As independent princes, John of the Isles in the reign 
of Robert 11 , and his descendants.for a ccntuiy thereafter, comported 
themselves in their dealings vvidi tlic Scottish Crown. With no 
consciousness of treason, but as one sovereign negotiating with 
another, they bargained with English kings ; and, in the extraordinary 
Treaty of Ardtomish-Westminster (1461), actually concluded a pact 
with Edward IV for the dismembering of Scotland. It is idle to 
explain away such things as just irresponsible sedition. Rather 
.shoidd wc understand it in terms of Mr. Crawford’s " struggle between 
west and cast *’—Ijetween the Crown and an insular kingdom not 
yet organically embodied in the realm of Scotland- 

Such great issues, and no mere " Highland reiving,” lay behind 
the cruel Macdonald invasions of Glen Urquharl in the XVih and 
XV'Ith centuries. The Lord of the Isles claimed the Earldom of Ross, 
of which our distnet at that time formed a part . In the struggle tltat 
ensued he won the first roiinth Glen Urquhart was seized in 1395, 
and handed over to his brother, Alexander of Kcppoch {“ Alastair 
Carrach while a Maclean of Loch buy w'as installed as keeper of 
the castle. The victory of Harlaw in 1411 for a time checked the 
drive of the westemem ; and the Earl of Mar, who had overthrown 
the Lord of the Isles in that memorable struggle, succeeded him as 
master of Glen Urquhart. But the murder of James I in 1437 brought 
about a boulesersemerttf and once again the Lord of the Isles overran 
our glen, although royal gov'crnors continued to cling to the castle. 
In the crisis of the great Douglas rising of 1452, the Lord of tlic Isles 
seized the castle, and die Crown w*as forced in 1456 formally to 
confirm him in possession. The Treaty of Ardiornish led to a “ show¬ 
down ” between the insular potentate and the Scottish monarchy. 
His eastern conquests were stripped from him ; and the Castle and 
Lordship of Urquhart were handed over in 1476 to the Ear! of Huntly, 
chief of the great family of Gordon who had now risen to a dominant 
position in north-cast Scotland. The simgglc between east and west 
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had ended decisively in favour of the east. Bat the devastation caused 
by the long conflict had been grievous. In 1479 Glen Urquhart was 
reported wholly waste, so that no rents were forthcoming.A strong 
local representative of the royal power was requisite to restore order 
and succour tlie afflicted tenantry. Hence the meinorable charter 
by which, in 1509, King James IV made over the Lordship of Urquhart 
to John Grant of Freuchie (Castle Grant), on condition that the new 
owner bound himself 

“ to repair or build at the castle a tower, with an outwork 
or rampart of stone and lime, for protecting the lands and the 
people from the inroads of thieves and malefactors,” 
and within the castle, so fortified anew*, to construct a hall, chamber 
and offices.*® To the reconstruction thereafter carried out Castle 
Urquhart, as wc see it today. Is in large measure due. 

The Macdonald riposte tarried not. Its opportunity came with 
the death of James IV at Flodden in 1513. Forthwith a new Lord 
of the Isles w'as proclaimed—Sir Donald Macdonald of Lochalsh, 
w'ho poured hLs islesmcn into Glen Urquhart, harried it from top to 
bottom, and captured the castle. For three years he remained in 
possession, during which the wretched tenants were simply stripped 
of all they owned. An even more appalling visitation followed in 
i 545 > when Uic Macdonalds, ^vith their allies the Camerons, swept 
doivn upon Glen Urquhart, besieged and took the castle again, burnt 
the humble homesteads up and rfowTt the glen, and flayed their 
miserable inmates of all their livestock, goods and chattels,*^ 

Amid such dreadful conditions it might well be thought that 
the arts and graces of life must perish utterly. \et it w'as during those 
very centuries, in the Western Highlands and Islands, when society 
judged from historic record seems to have lapsed into sheer stark 
anarchy, that the exquisite and abundant art of the Hebridean crosses 
and grave slabs flourished—with a brilliance which contributes an 
astonishing epilogue to the long and memorable history of Celtic art 
in Britain. From its cradle in the Isles this wonderful monumental 

” Sir ^vuiiam Fra.-wr, CJarft Vol. lit, 51’ 
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iirt of the XVth and XVlth centuries spread eastward tlirough the 
passes of Drumalban ; and in our Kilmorc churchyard it has Icfi; 
us at least two grave slabs of exceptional beauty and interest.*® One 
of these shows a cross of calvary, Latin of couree in conception, but 
the head forms an equal-armed and floriated cross, separate from the 
shaft, in tlic Celtic manner, while in the four re-entrants are circular 
omamcmations obviously derived from the early Celtic “ armpits/^ 



Fifl. 67. Medieval ^vMlitbi freni Kilmofc 


Here they take the form of pennanular rings, terminating in fleurs- 
de-lys, and enclosing a mullet* The mixture of Latin and Celtic 
motives in this design is most interesting. The otlier grave slab 
show's an equally remarkable blend of eastern and western art* It 
shows at the head a cross of intersecting work forming sixteen points, 
every other one of which terminates in a flcur^de-lys ; another 
intersecting cross below, of simpler design, very bcautifu] ; and in 
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the centre, fbliaccous scrolls of the characteristic late Hebridean 
type, in which the scroll work betrays the old Celtic feeling, while 
the Ibliage is derived from a Romanesque ancestry. Both stonra are 
warriors' graves, as shown by the claymores carv'ed on each. They 
remain as a revelation to us of the artistic standards of the local 
masons in the darkest period of our district’s history (Fig. 67). 

Our inquiry has shown that Glen Grquhart is in many ways a 
singularly complete vignette of Highland archaeology and history. And 
the noble castle round which so much of this history revolves is itself 
a wonderful epitome of medieval military architecture (Plate XVllI), 
In the development of the feudal castle, four main elements may be 
discenved, each of which, at different times, has dominated the 
castle scheme. First is the molUf the timbered mount of the early 
Norman castle. Then there is the aula or hall, at first of timber 
and later of stone, which formed the principal structure in the base- 
court attached to the matte. Again there is the great stone donjon 
or tower-house, usually found in those castles where never was a 
matte. .\nd lastly, there is the gatehouse, which seems to have 
conducted a kind of rivalry witli the tower-house Ibr the mastery of 
the castle scheme, from early stone castles like Ludlow until it finally 
ousted the tower-house altogether and became the Scha-erpunkl of the 
Edwardian castles. All four elements arc finely displayed within the 
cincture of Castle Urquhart. The matte forms the highest part of the 
castle rock, where once stood the Iron Age fort. In the bailey remains 
the wreck of a fine XI Vth century aula^ and at its far end proudly rises 
one of the noblest of Scottish tower-houses. Fronting the mainland 
is a stately gatehouse which, although it seems to date from the 
Grant reconstruction, is perhajM as near an approach as native work 
in Scotland can sliow to the English “ keep-gatehouses ” of the XlV^h 
century, in which the defended entry is combined witii the castellan’s 
residence,*® 

Once more Glen, Urquhart w'as to become the scene of a further 
clash in the " struggle between west and east.” For wc may recognize 

^ For Cantlc UrquKiul Me Ttum. ittlfnuu Garik Siir.* Vol. XXXV, ; pi» the Giddr 
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thus struggle as a thread in die tangled skem of “ Montrose's year." 
The kernel of his forces were Colkkio's ” Irishes," hailing from Amrim 
and the Western Isles ; and their intervention in the Covenanted’ 
war may fairly be regarded as an insular reaction against severe 
pressure which had recently borne upon them from the mainland. 
In Antrim there had been the Plantations; in the Hebrides the 
aggressive policy of James VI, the Fife Adventurers, the conquest of 
Islay, the destruction of Clan Alpin, and the Statutes of Iona with 
their Unutations on the power and freedom of the island chie&. In 
all this Clan Donald had suffered sorely. Antrim, North and Soiitli 
Kin tyre, Islay successively had been reft from them. Small wonder 
tliat the Macdonalds on both sides of the Irish Sea thirsted to hit 
back. And as the principal agent of the royal pressure upon them 
had been the hated Campbells, Colkitto and his warriors might be 
pardoned their vow to “ write their revenge in blood.”^* So aneiv 
the western storm broke over the crest of Drumalban, and some of 
its billows washed into our alcove of Glen Urquhart. Gallantly held 
for the Royalists by Lady Grant, the castle was captured and plun¬ 
dered in 1644 by the Covenanters, who reduced it to “ allenarly bare 
walls.”-® .jVftcr Pliiliphaugh, some of Montrose’s defeated Highlanders 
found refuge in the glen. The later fortunes of the castle may be 
briefly told. At the Revolution of i68g it opened its gates to a Whig 
garrison, and ivas blockaded by the Jacobites. Wlicn the redcoats 
left it, in r6gt, they blew up the gatehouse. Since tlien the castle 
has remained a ruin. But the long agony of Glen Urquhart’s share 
in the “.stniggle between west and east” was not yet over. If the 
key to Highland history be rightly seen in dial struggle, its la-st 
convulsion w'as the Forty-five, in which the Celtic way of life, based on 
a community of interest—political, social, economic, cultural— 
between the chiefs and their clansmen, went down before the com- 
nicrcialist landlordism of the Lowlands : — 

A wind that awoke on the moorland came sighing, 

Like the voice of the heroes who perished in vain: 

‘ Not for Tearlach alone the red claymore was plying, 

But to win back the old world dial comes not again.^ ” 

** PHtrkk CrOrfkdlr Btiinru't Dufen^y 64- ** (Jikfi Vot. TTlj 341* 
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In the long struggle the cast had broken the west, as it was bound to do. 
The horrors wliich Glen Urquhart witnessed in the months after 
Culioden were just eddies on the surface of the foremost wave of a 
remorseless flood which, from that day to this, has continued to sub¬ 
merge the successive landmarks of an ancient race. 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE IN\ ASIONS (B.C. 54—A.D. 43) 

A Study of Ancient Diplomacy 

By C. E. Stevens 

R oman Britain was among Crawford's earliest loves, and I am 
therefore, to offer him a study of Romao Britain. It is, 
in truth, a curtain-raiser to the true Romano-British epoch, a 
study of relations between Rome and tribes, still free, on the periphery 
of her empire, the sort oi' field, in fact, which is interesting Crawford 
today. I would link for him his youth and Ids maturity. 

That there Is room for such a study could be expected, now that 
Derek .Mlerd has crowned the work of John Evans and Brooke with 
a new and penetrating study of the British coinage. And this is not 
all. Tlic literar)^ evidence will repay a further scrutiny. Historians 
know that the Augustan poets, especially Horace, “ committed ” 
Augustus (to speak in propagandists’ sbng) to the conquest of Britain. 
They have usually left it at that, Collingwood^ alone venturing to 
take the matter a little further by supposing that Augustus allowed 
poets in touch with his court to commit " him to a project which he 
had no intention of undertaking. 

I have never been very happy about Collingwood’s explanation' 
since 1 worked with British propaganda during the war. Ne\'cr to 
“ commit ** one’s own side where there was the least doubt about 
honouring the commitment was such a primary rtdc of propa¬ 
gandists, tliat 1 do not easily see such a master in the art as Augustus 
disregarding it. Moreover the evidence from the literary authorities 
is a good deal more complicated—and interesting—than is usually 
realised. 

As I have tried to show elsewhere,* Caesar had achieved a de facto 
conquest of south-eastern Britain by his campaign of 54 B.C. He 
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had received a formal surrender from its main political unit, the 
Belgac of Hertfordshire under Cassivellaunus, and decided what 
tribute tliey and other British tribes should pay to Rome. Such a 
conquest needed implementing de iure by the appointment of a 
commission to decide how the surrendered areas should be incorporated 
into the empire ; but by reason of Caesar’s prc-occupatson with 
other matters this was never done. Britain ” hangs in the air ” from 
the point of view of Roman externa! relations, a phenomenon seem¬ 
ingly unique in Roman history. C-ontemporaries realised that 
Caesar’s settlement meant a conquest of Britain, and this is the 
attitude of Diodorus Siculus,^ whose Umvmal HistoTji was being 
composed about the time of Caesar’s death.® It only remained to 
implement his action by “ walking in ” and taking over. \Vliilc the 
young ^'i^gil, writing in 41 B.C,,* in the comparison of Britain wtb 
the Sahara, Scythia and Central Asia,’ may be implying that Britain 
was outside the empire (as de iure it was), the earliest evidence of 
Horace from a poem* certainly written before the battle of Actium 
(31 B.C.) and perhaps as early as 41-40 B.C.,® shows clearly—to a 
fair-minded reader—that Britain was regarded as conquered.^" 

Our next evidence is the first of three famous passages in Dio 
Cassius.^^ In 34 B.C., we arc told, Augustus^® came to Gaul with 
the idea of mounting an expedition to Britain “ in emulation of his 
father, Julius,” but was forced to abandon the project by a revolt in 
Dalmatia. Dio’s phrase seems to imply a fall-scale plan of conquest, 
and historians have been surprised that Augustus should have 
accepted a new commiimcnt with so many frontier problems unsolved. 
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But if we disregard Dio’s embellishments, it would not be impossible 
to imagine a project merely to “ walk into ” south-east Britain in 
implementation of Caesar’s arrangements. Is it possible to paint the 
British background? It is lint necessary to state that in the period 
subsequent to Caesar’s departure another Belgic kingdom, a mingling, 
as it now seems, of emigrants from the original Hclgic areas and of 
refugees from Gaul, had arisen in Sussex, central Hampshire and 
Berkshire under Commius.^^ VVe shall have plenty to say of it in due 
course ; hut it is not easy to see why its establishment at least a 
decade earlier should have prompted Augustus to take action now. 
VVe must also remember that by Roman practice treaties with kings 
automatically lapsed on their decease,and the re-examination of 
treaty arrangements which would follow on the death of a British king 
would make a plausible background for this projected invasion of 
34 B.C. But we do not know whether this had cKcurred, and wc can 
offer—albeit by conjecture—a more dramatic explanation of Augustus’ 
project. In 1849 the largest British gold hoard ever known ‘was 
discovered “ in Whaddon Chase.It was largely dispetaed, but 
John Evans believed tltai it had contained some 2,000 gold coins of 
the Britons.^* How could such a quantity of gold coin have been 
got together at all in barbaric Britain, and what was it doing in what 
a distribudon map of Belgic Britain shows to have been a really 
out-of-the-way place? I submit that it is impossible to explain it 
except on tlie hypothesis that it was actually the tribute due to Rome, 
captured by highwaymen, who fell out over the spoil, VVe cannot 
date the Whaddon Chase coins very exactly, but they are certainly 
later than had been supposed; and it is at least a pleasing con¬ 
jecture that Augustus proposed to " walk into ” Britain because the 
Britons had failed to pay the tribute, and that they had failed to 
pay—because they had lost it. 
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Be diis as it may, wc now reach the period subsequent to the 
battle of Actium {31 B,C.), and are in the full stream of the “ commit¬ 
ment ” documents, Tlic earliest is the Georges of Virgil, which 
w'cre read to Augustus in 29 Here Augustus is '* committed/’ 

though in not very explicit language, to a British triumph,^ ^ which, 
of course, is not inconsistent with merely walking in.”“" Moreover, 
another source, the Farugyricus Alessallag, even seems to give the 
name of tlic general whom Augustus had designated for the task, 
for its hero is quite explicitly ** committed ** to an invasion of Britain,^’ 
Now C. Valerius Mcssalla Corvmus** accompanied Augustus after 
Acdum through S>Tia to Egypt (30 B.C.), after which he went to Gaul, 
where he subdued the Aquitani and obtained a triumph in 27 B.C. 
Yet the panegyrist declares that he will not win victories in Gaul— 
because liis future is in Britain.^® Thus it seems that the Panfgyriais 
itself and the abortive plan for an expedition to Britain (abortive 
because the Aquitani gave trouble and MessaUa had to win Gallic 
victories after all), which is presumably to result in the triumph 
prognosticated by Virgil, should be dated to 29 or 28 B,C., and a 
passage in Horace--* seems to make the latter date preferable. 

Wc now reach the second and third of the Dio passages. Under 
27 B.C. he states*®^ that ** Augustus set out to make an expedition 
into Britain, but on coming to the proxdnccs of Gaul lingered there. 
For the Britons seemed likely to make terms with him”® and the 
affairs of the Gauls were sdll unsettled.” In the next year we leam^^ 
that “ Augustus W'as planning an expedition into Britain since the 
people there would not come to terms, but he was detained by the 
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revolt of the Salassi and by the hostility of the Cantabri and Asturcs.” 
It is first necessary to consider the chronology. There is collateral 
evidence that Augustus actually visited Gaul in 27 so that 

the first of the Dio passages can stand. But he celebrated his entry 
into the consulship on January ist, 26 B.C. at Tarraco in Spain, 
and must have known that he bad a serious Spanish war on hand, 
which, in lact, occupied all his energies for the next nvo years,*” 
He cannot possibly have been dunking of an expedition to Britain 
(which ivould have been of necessity envisaged as a lighting campaign, 
since the Britons would not come to terms ”) in either of those 
years. Moreover, as he shut the temple of Janus in 25 B,C, on the 
conclusion of the Spanish wars,^* he is unlikely to have been thinking 
of a British campaign afler that. The third Dio passage must therefore 
be brought forward to 27 B.C., and it follows dial he must have 
expanded one British project of Augustus into two. Though it is 
admittedly somewhat speculative, it looks as though we could buUd 
up the whole stor)’ somewhat in this manner. At some time not 
later than 29 B.C., in fact after the settlement of the eastern question 
and his triple triumph had set hb hands free, Augustus decided to 
annexe Britain, completing the project of Julius, which had been 
” left in the air.’* He planned to “ walk in," first with a subordinate 
general in 23 B.C., then personally in the next year. The Britons 
refused to accept this corollary of Julius* arrangements,”’ so that 
Augustus saw that it would be necessary to mount a full-dress 
expedition (thus die data of the second and third Dio passages 
are combined). He was prepared to do this, but was hindered 
by the more important business of Spain. Thus the Odes of 
Horace, “ committing ” Augustus to a personal visit to Britain”® 
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and to its annexation^'* should be dated to 27 

It only remains to ask whether the “ commitment '* to annexe still 
remained af\er the expedition had been abandoned. Hie closing of 
the Temple of Janus in 25 B,C, rather sugg^ts that it did not. On 
tlie other hand Horace's Odis I-lIl with their prognostications of 
British conquests, were published as a whole in 23 B.C.** They 
contain a consistent body of ofHclal political doctrine, and it is not 
easy to believe that this poet, in touch \>ith court circles, would 
have published poems expressing so clearly a “ commitment *' vv'hich 
was out of date in official policy.^^ Perhaps it was left hanging 
in the air as a vague possibility, In any event, it seems that Virgil, 
the sixth book of whose Aeneid was read to Augustus in 23 or 22 
writes as though there was no British ‘‘ commitment ” at all. In the 
famous passage at the end of book VI he offers the prospect of eastern 
conquests only,^^ and in book I the Ocean is to be the boundary of 
Augustus* rule—which means that Britain does not come under it.*“ 
The next event of importance for us comes &om the British side. 
Tasciovanus, who came to the throne of the Hertfordshire Belgac 
about 20-15 ^ fotind soon after his accession in occupation of 

Camulodunum, the capital of the Trinovantes.'*’ This was an 
absolute defiance of the Caesarian arrangements,^^ and it is most 
tempting to connect Tasciovanus* gesture vrith the disaster which 
Roman arms had suffered in 17 B.C, at the hands of German tribes 
(the dades IjailianaY^. But Augustus came himself to Gaul to restore 
order in the next year,**^ and perhaps this explains why Tasciovanus’ 
occupation of Camulodunum was, as the coin-evidenee teaches 
** 111 , fl, 3 - 4 - 
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only of short duration. One thinks of a diplomatic protest. 

Nevertheless it is clear that this was not all tliat Augustus, noiw 
able to observe the British situation from close at hand, effected in 
diplomacy. We can combine the Roman and the British evidence to 
show a remarkable change in the picture. 

From the Roman side there is Horace again. The fourth book of 
his Odes w as published in 13 and in one of its poems, probably 

written not earlier than 15 he surveys the warlike majesty 

of Augustus. Two classes of dependents arc recognised, those who 
“ admire " and those who “ hear Augustus.''* Horace is not a tauto- 
logous writer, and one would expect a difference of status between the 
classes, which ought in political language to consist in a contrast 
between treaty relationship and subjection, it is not clear into which 
category Horace meant to fit the Britons ; nevertheless it seems 
legitimate to assert that in 15 B.C, the court poet could envisage these 
Britons, who would not " come to terms ” in 27 B.C., as now at 
least in treaty relationship with Rome."'® 

The coin-cvidencc from Britain tells us what this means. Tin- 
commius, the son of Commius, of the Sussex-Hampahire-Berkshire 
Bclgae now begins to coin with Roman instead of Celtic ly-pes.*** 
We shall have more unequivocal evidence later on, but it looks as 
though the first step had been taken in a most interesting and psycho¬ 
logically typical piece of Augustan diplomacy. Unable in the midst 
of his frontier problems to annexe the territory of the Hertfordshire 
Bclgae in implementation of the Caesarian settlement, he creeps in a 
manner into Britain by the back door in establishing treaty relations 
with the other Belgic house.®' To establish such relations with the 
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man whose father had twice been the \'ictim of Roman assassination 
plots and had vowed never again to look on the face of a Roman was 
a diplomatic achievement indeed.*^ It is tempting to sec here 
Augustus’ long-term answer to Tasciovanus’ designs of aggrandise¬ 
ment. And though Dubnovellaunus, who appears first in eastern 
Kent about this time, on the flank of Tasciovanus’ advance, and who 
goes on to occupy Gamulodunum itself, issued coins of quite native 
and iinromanised character,*® there is evidence to suggest a connexion 
between him and Tincommvus,** so that he too, w'hilc not formally 
in alliance with Rome, was presumably persma graM tiierc. 

The British scene changes again with the flight of these princes 
to Augustus. Tlicir names appear on the Mmumeninm Aticyranumt^^ 
and their expulsion accordingly should not be later than 7 A.D., the 
year to which the general opinion of scholars now assigns that 
recension of Augustus’ political testament which forms the substance 
of the Monumetitum,^^ and this is consistent with the Britislt coin¬ 
cidence. It would be tempting to see these British aggressions again 
in the context of a Roman reverse, and we are reminded of 6 A.D,, 
the critical year of the Pannoman revolt, when Augustus, we are 
told, meditated suicide.*^ Dubnovcllaunus’ successors in Kent arc 
obscure ; in his Essex realm he was succeeded by the great Cunobclinc, 
son of Tasciovanus of the Hertfordshire Bclgae, while Tincommius 
was replaced by his own brothers, Epillus and Verica.®* Augustus’ 
hands were tied, first by the problems of Pannonia and then by the 
disaster of Varus in Germany (9 A.D,), Nevertheless be saved what 
he could of his British arrangements with that sober and funda¬ 
mentally inglorious realism which marks so much of his diplomacy. 
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Dubnovcilaunus was not a Roman ally, and Augustus was even 
prepared to acquiesce in Cunobeline at Gamulodunijm, though this 
involved the linal \\inding-up of the Caesarian arrangements. But 
Tincommius was ; nevertheless what mattered to Augustus was not 
the man but the dynasty, and he acted with cool diplomatic logicality. 
So far was he firom reinstating Tincommius that he fortned yet 
closer treaty arrangements with his supplanters. For this is w'hat the 
appearance of REX on the coins ofEpillus and Vcrica must mean.®'® 
It is neither due simply to “ Romanisatmn ” nor is it at all likely to be a 
Celtic word,®^ These kings have become ctietU kings of the type of 
reges a po/mio Romano appellati.*^ It is not surprising tliat Britain 
is now, as it were, respectable in Roman public opinion. Ovid, 
writing about 8 A.D,,““ states that for Julius Caesar it was a greater 
achievement to liave adopted Augustus than to have conquered 
Britain®^; and Livy, describing Caesar’s invasions in a book written 
about this time,*'’ accepts the notion of a conquest. 

Moreover tlie well-known passages of Strabo must be given 
consideration.** No tribute, we arc told, is exacted, but the cross¬ 
channel tolls more than offset it ; furthermore Strabo states that the 
island would need “ at least a legion and some cavalry as a garrison, 
which may be a reminiscence of official doctrine of the force needed 
to walk in " and implement Caesarian arrangements. But most 
interesting is the fact that ** certain of the British dynasts have obtained 
the friendship of Caesar Augustus by embassies and courtesies, and 
set up offerings in the Capitol, making all the bland rirtually a 
Roman possession,” “ All the island ” is an exaggeration, and 
perhaps official propaganda, but the rest is just the evidence from the 
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Roman side wliich clinches the evidence of the “ Commian “ coinage 
and places it in perspecti\'e.®* CoUingwood has stated that the 
“ dynasts ” are “ cx'idcntly ” Dnbnovcllatinus and TincommiuSt“" but 
this is quite wrong. They arc reigning kings, not fugitives ; setting 
up offerings on the Capitol is a ceremony of Public International 
Law, an act of friendship by the party to a treaty rorrelativc to the 
granting of the regal title on the side of Rome,*® 

The coin-evidence indicates that Tiberius continued the policy 
ofAugttstus—but with a significant difTercnce. The REX title seems 
to disappear from Verica’s coinage, although its Roman character 
remains.*® This again is psychologically understandable. There was 
something of the bogus alxiut the Augustan settlement of Britain 
(as indeed there was in the whole system of Augustus). He had crept 
into Britain instead of conquering it. One can understand Tiberius, 
hater of shams and the bogus, so far modifying Augustus’ arrange¬ 
ments as 10 deny to British royalties the title of REX. Nevertheless 
Epillus now appears without the REX title but with the “ Roman ” 
coin types in east Kcnt,^* and it is not unlikely that Tiberius approved 
or even instigated his adventure. Roman “ friendlies ” now held the 
two main gates to Britain. 

Meanwhile the house of the Hertfordshire Belgae maintained its 
nationalist outlook (as its coins show)—and its conquering advance. 
Tasciovanus had countered tlie REX on the coins of the Commian 
house \rith its Celtic equivalent on his owm."* He died e, 15 A.D., 
and his son, Cunoheline, added his ancestral domains around 
Vendamium to his own Essex kingdom. Cunoheline indeed went on 
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to expel Epillus front Kent about 25 a challenge to Tiberius 

which the old emperor, who disUked “ foreign entangSements,”^® did 
not take up. Once only did Gunobcline put REX on his coins,’* 
either a move in some diplomatic game of which we are ignorant, or 
a bailon d*fssai, resentetl and not repeated. But tliough he too now 
coins in the Roman fashion, his nationalist sympathies are revealed 
in a piquant way by die ear of barley (for that is what it is) on hb 
coins. While Verica of the Commian house flaunts the Roman 
vine-leaf, Cunobeline declares that “ beer is best.”’'^ 

Nevertheless at the height of lib greatness, Cunobeline was 
sensible enough not to dbturb the Augustan settlement by challenging 
Verica directly. But it b instructive to see from Allen’s analysb that 
hb brodicr Epaticcus and his son Caratacus are making inroads into 
Verica’s domains from the north.’* Allen thinks that Cunobeline 
set up puppets because ** communications would have been difficult 
and control impossible.” Perhaps—but Dover is as far from Camu- 
lodunum, and 1 w^uld prefer to think that Cunobeline was only 
challenging the Augustan arrangements with nominees whom he 
could at need disavow. Such a technique is not unknown in the 
modem world. 

The next significant event in British history is the demonstration 
of Caligula in 40 A,D. Its moti^ c was politically irrational, for its 
cause was not the dbturbance of the Augustan settlement but a 
quarrel between Cunobeline and one of hb sons.” The incident of 
the sea-shells has received cither smiles or more or less desperate 
rationalbations,’* But if we remember RomanoBridsh relations and 
try' to see into a megalomaniac’s mind (and the behaviour of dictators 
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lias taught us something of that), wc may get a sound explanation. 
In regard to Britain, the island beyond Occanus,'* there were clearly 
two doctrines, the *’ Caesarian,” that Britain could and should be 
conquered ; the Augustan, expressed incompletely in Strabo, that, 
granted a “ balance of power ” inside Britain (a corollary of the doctrine 
that Strabo missed),’^'’ more might be gained by trading and tariffs. 
Now Caligula had left Rome determined on the ” Caesarian ” plan,®^ 
but arrived at the channel—and very possibly finding that his troops 
were not inclined to be " Caesarians” eitherIds madman’s mind 
veered suddenly to the ” Augustan.” Something grandiose must be 
done on “ Augustan ” lines, and—to improve trading facilities—a 
lighthouse was erected at Boulogne of vast height,®® the work of a 
megalomaniac, yet with a wild sense, for in fact in this sector of the 
channel low-lying fogs off the French coast do often make the entry 
to Boulogne hard to find. The triumph is not ” Caesarian ” over 
Britain, but “ Augustan ” over Occanus, and the ** spoils of Occanus,” 
as Suetonius puis it, the shells of the sea are gathered up accordingly. 

Such behaviour was not impressive to Britons ; nor was Caligula’s 
successor from behind a curtain impressive to anyone. The prudent 
Cunobclinc was dead, and someone, presumably hb son, Garatacus, 
expelled the aged Verica, who fled to Claudius, w'hercupon his arrogant 
assailants demanded hb extradition.®* This was a direct attack on 
tlic Augustan settlement; and it b fitting that it was Claudius, the 
conscious heir, as vve are told, of Augustus,®® who took up the 
challenge. Again dbtant Britain has shown itself in its own way the 
touchstone of a Roman emperor’s character and ideals. 
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Thus the evidence of British coins interlocks with that of Roman 
historians and Roman poets, to build up a consistent picture of 
imperial diplomacy. Gaesaris invasions bad set his successors a 
problem. Were his victories to be implemented and his conquests 
annexed? Augustus, after fumbling with the problem, decided against 
this solution, to find that an independent Britain presented new 
problems in chiefs who could feel that “ Rome’s difficulty was 
Britain’s opportunity.” He found his own solution in a balance oi 
power ” policy with Roman support for the weaker of the two chief 
dynasties, strange application to Britain of a policy attributed in 
modem times to Britain herself in her dealings with Europe. The 
solution did not work perfectly, but it worked after a fashion ; and it 
was, in truth, not really a long-term solution, for the mamtcnance 
of the balance depended on the statesmanship of barbarian kings. 
But it lasted half a century ; and systems of “ balance of power ” 
in the modem world have not always lasted so long. 


ROMAN CONTACT WITH INDIA, PAKISTAN AND 

AFGHANISTAN 

By R. E. M. Wheeler 

T his contribution to the Ftstsekrift is, however inadequately, a 
double tribute to Crawford, It is a tribute of friendship'and 
admiration from one who has known and worked with him for 
more than a quarter of a century ; but it is also a tribute to an 
international leader from an Archaeological Survey which, whilst not 
attaining his own fer-flung horizons, at least concerns itself with a 
million square miles of Asia.^ In this dual, official and unofficial, 
capacity I here bring together a few notes on a subject which, in 
many contexts, has interested Crawford as archaeologist and carto¬ 
grapher ; the diffusion of that phase of civilization of which the 
Roman was the wholesale merchant. I offer them with the faith of 
de Quincey tliat “ the least things and the greatest are bound together 
as elements equally essential of the mysterious universe,” 

Contact between the Roman Empire and India^ is known to us 
from three sources—the classical records, references in Indian writings 
v/and epigraphs, and actual objects of Indian origin found in the 
Mediterranean area or of Mediterranean origin found in India, 
Previous writers have, naturally enough, begun from the literary 
cv-tdence, illustrating it witli such slight archaeological evidence as 
was available. As an experiment, I propose to reverse the process. 
The archaeological material is still excessively slender, but it is now 
significantly more ample than it was a few years ago and may have 
something Fresh to tell us. 

The problem falls geographically into three main categories : 
(a) the norili-wcstern hills and plains ; (b) the central plateau and 
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the word. " Reiman " k applied to all trade or^mbed craiAin or_/™ the Rom^n Empiro, whether 
actually ad minis lercd by Iduiam, Gmka, Lrvmtttiiia or othcnti 
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adjacent coastal strips ; and (c) the souths roughly from Mysore 
State to Ceylon. In relation to the last category It will be convenient 
to include a general note on the coin-cvidcncc from India. In 
conclusion, 1 shall consider briefly certain aspects of the literary 
evidence in the new archaeological context ; otllcr^visc I do not 
propose to re-traverse the ground which has been well and truly 
co^'cred by Charleswortit, Warmington and otliers.® 

The Korth-Wkstkrn Hills and Plains 

Tlicse are approached from the W'cst by three main routes or 
groups of routes. Today die best htiowii route of the nortliemmost 
group is that of the Khyber Pass, but half-a-dozen equally traversable 
and probably older pathways open from the Kabul-Kandahar 
hinterland upon the central Indus region and supplied India from the 
trans-Asiatic silk-routes to the north of the Hindu Kush, The second 
gi'oup opens upon the lower Indus plain through die Baluchistan 
passes south of Qiictta or along the dreary coastal belt of Makran. 
Tlie third enir>' was by sea, via the Indus delta and the Kathiawar 
coast. I need not further particutan?:c the overland routes, since 
their importance in the present context is altogether sccondar^^^I 11 
the IsL and Ilnd centuries A.D. die Parthians and to a less extent 
Mongol invaders barred tltem, save possibly in the extreme north,'! 
to sy'stemadc land-traffic \vith the Mediterranean, and the relationship 
between East and West overland may be supposed to have taken rather 
the form of the intermittent seepage of ideas and styles through 
semi-Greek intermediaries than the systematic transhipment of 
goods.“ 

By sea the case was different. Palmyra via the Persian Gulf and 
Alexandria via the Red Sea tvcrc alike in contact rvith India during 
die first two centuries A.D. The former route may account, for 

■ N!. r. C«w^ ef iht Horntm Empwt (Qlitibriifgt, ; E, H- 

VVirniin^lon, Thf CWiihfri'# Miti (C^nbridl^p 1 gatt) ; H- G. hwIthmpO* 

hiHriMait IndiA anif lAr 

* Bui dkF i^nificarKX' of tbe Btack Scfl-Ceupiaii'Ojcui imitc ns «n dTpcdve Ittik bciwtcn llii^ Mrditcif- 
foncjui znd caAtK)! bl^ &ppttdaicd in llir ibicuct of cx^duntiDn. 

*To tim 9«iTpJisc may hr uoibcd ihc hranze ” ” ftnjjid fun* Afo in lh»r mn at Qurit^— 

n bAjbunzjf^ wcffk Ai icciwid or third hitwi. Jkf J. ¥. C-arwood in Jawn. i^ftfx Aiiaiir Sac. B^ngat, 

[Calmlldi, tBS7K 1^3 
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example, for a certain community of textile-design noted by Seyrig 
in PalmyTa and India.® To the latter route may be ascribed some 
part of one of the most remarkable hoards ever recorded from Asia— 
die great collection of ivories and other objects unearthed in 1937 
and 1939 at Begram, 50 miles north of Kabul in Afghanistan, beside 
an old main route to India and about 200 miles from the modern 
fionlicr of Pakistan.^ Hackin accepted the old identificadon of 
Begram with the Nicaca founded by Alexander the Great hereabouts, 
but this view has been reasonably questioned by Foueber,* 

The Begram hoard was found packed sysicmadcally into two 
small rooms, one at lea'Jt of which had been walled up, in the soudiem 
area of the ancient city. Unfortunately die excavators paid no 
adequate attention to stratification, and, although it Is evident that the 
Iioard itself formed an integral unit, its relationship to die underlying 
and overlying deposits is largely unknown. It must there fore be 
left, so far as possible, to tell its own story. It comprises four main 
categories : (a) a lai^c collection of ivory-car\'ings; (b) a mis¬ 

cellaneous collection of bronze-work ; (c) a large number of elaborate 
glass vessels ; and (d) decayed remains of Chinese bronze- and lacquer- 
work. The ivories arc of Indian workmanship, widi some stylistic 
similarity to the products of the Kushana capital at Mathura (U.P.) 


• H. SeyiiR, '* OfnanwnUi PliImji'eM Anliquioin,*' XXt (■ 94*^1 • 1^ 

itFeunl ihe I’^linyietK cliaractcr of*' pTCHlue Iihb le* l»jnu» porld pM la oobla la ctou* iiu 
GandhlfA fffTM At V« (Parii t g3l"3a), 109—airf, kkr loMchrr, 11 inclmMl lo 

ascribe the rlasticid rTcmcrtl in GwdhSrt Sill »«irrjilly lo Calln.-wi-iriUBc in l Jt »ikI snd cailiirKS 
Bul ilUTjCf) lA'ss llir nrlHCi&t widcs-prrscl in KUllWnri? iji 

swhich ** Gandliiii'.i an '* i» only one phase or school; and AUx^tMn was il»r cen uc of iiuctib 

s«:«lB(utcJsL 4 hcJVai In Plnlcinjic imd ImneriaLlilp a^ *“ •bowj"?. ■tu€c®b "'hicli 

cxi^ from Asia, is more likely ^ >^1'bf 

hetwom AlcXMldria and the India than hytMlIlCtical ovrrlnrHj Insnk Uirou^ I attnia, fhc P«^l 
b lart Ihc cuniCXi, liottoicr. In whk-h to rc'.Oipirn tllb notorious prohictll. I have diicussdd H HI 
.tsdfnirr.XXlIt (1949I. 4 tf- 


»Partly pubi idled by I. Ilackill, RtehiTd^S mttaftigijaa d ItfgMm, Mcmnim dc lil DdKptiw 
ArrJtikilmqiji' francaisc cn Apthanlstan. IX (Paris, 1339). Scr also an impoi^t tioto by R. 
GhirdimM^ii JsWW)/ dsiBlijtn, GCXXXtV (Paris, 1947>, 5® fC, and the swrw ailthwf 
lUgooM ; f«AirrAu arVtffaffiynci it Aiitorijim Jar Its RaurAmt Inilitut E-IWIfaa d wJitMojpc 

Oricntnlr, 1^). Pan tdlhu hoard is in the Mttide Ouimet al Pari* ; die bulk ortt I* m ihf niuicum 
at Kabul, whm t have iren iu 


• A. Fouclicr, “ La Nicte d^Aljlianisian." dtoAmir da Inurifi/iam tt BttUi-Littfti. Coy its rrotAo. 
1933. Fottoher uIcniiRct Niotfa sviih the envirans of Mandrawar, zo miles narth‘wett of JalUabSd, 
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in and about the llnd century A,D.'* The bronzes are mostly of 
Mediterranean origin and include statuettes of Harpocrates and 
Heracles wearing the Serapian calathus (Plate XIX a), tlie former 
similar to a well-known bronze statuette from Taxi la, Punjal>. Tlie 
glass vessels are likewise Mediterranean protlucts, of distinctive types 
ranging from the 1 st to the lllrd centuries A.D. (Fig. 68, )). 

The circumstances in which this hoard was brought together 
at Begram, between the 1 st and IVth centuries A.D. will never be 
known. It may, a-s seems to me most probable, have been a depot for , 
the storage of tribute exacted from the extensive transit-trade that [ 
passed this way to and from the VVcstci'n world, India, and eastern 
Asia (see below). It may have been the salvage of a Rushan a palace 
or palaces in India (at Peshawar, or Taxila, or Matliura?) brought 
together in this Western outpost of the Rushan a empire in the IVth 
century by one of the last retreating Rushan a princes caught between 
the new Gupta regime on the east and the encroaching Sasanian 
empire on the west. Ghirshman, on die other hand, with greater 
likelihood ascribes its terminal date to the middle of the Illrd century', 
when the Kush ana empire was overthrown by Shapur I of Persia, 

Within the hoard, the ivories are unquestionably Indian, and it 
is likelier that the Mediterranean objects came by sea and through 
India than by any of the more direct but more difficult continental 
routes. Since the 1 st century A.D. the successive Arsacid and Sasanid 
powers had largely barred free overland intercourse.^® Moreover 
there is reason to regard certain of the objects as of Alexandriai i 
origin—the Egyptian Heracles and the Harpocrates, and some at’' 
least of the glass—and the normal Eastern route from Alexandria was 
by the Red Sea and a West-Indian port.^’ By the same sea-route it 
may be supposed that s imilar imports reached Ta,xila in the Punjab : 

fincat Indian procluck ytt found in the clsiiical Wak also luu ; the wdJ- 

Itnawn. ivoryKiajviiig from the TttWPI iMtl al Pompdl and therefore oat Later timn ArD. ^9- Sw 
A. sMniuri, Statueiia ebumea di arte indUns a Pompd/' Lt Arii (FtorciwE)* Aiumj I, Faacicolo H, 
EJec. iQ^a - Jjm, PP' Sttiall illuiirarfon in the lU. Limdm .V«pr, No- saiOi Feb. 25th 

” the Chin™ nbjrcu in ihe hoard may wh hat-e tome rrd ttidia raiher than hy the rMAV-pnlloy* 
overlojid silk-fOUle. In the llnd century A.D. India waa arfive its a n^rket or rltannel for CLitnese 
trade. 

•* I find that I BUI in accord with Scyrtg this poiiii—N-XH (t^i), 36 a. Seyrig jdcntifiM a 
rather non-cumnutial lighihouie on -one of ihc gUaa vAsdi with the pharoi of AIcKaJidjii. 
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■| the second Harpocrates a!readv mentioned, a silver ce lief of Dionysus,^® 
an amphora, a glass bottk',' 4 nd two fragments 'of “ pillared ” glass 
bow'ls of characteristic early Imperial type,®® like two examples in the 
I I Begram hoard (Fig. GS, i), These were all found in the upper strata of 
the second city of Ta.xi]a (Sirkap), which flourished to its later phase 
from r,50 B.C. to 150 

The coastal route by Makr^ and up die north-eastern coast of 
the Persian Gulf was probably not used commercially at this period, 
even by coastwise shipping. As far up the Gulf as Bushire, Sir Aurel 
Stein found scarcely anything of pre-Islamtc date.^* The obstacle 
would appear to have been less the hostility of the inhabitants than 
an already advanced dessication which eftecdvely prevented habita¬ 
tion. It may be suspected that sea-traffle from die mouth of the 
Tigris usually made straight for Barein and thence on to the Indus. 
Consistently with this, Indian andquides are said to have been 
discovered at Barein during the recent war, but unfortunately their 
nature and present whereabouts are unknown. 

The Roman coins of north-western India do not appreciably 
extend our knowledge (see below, p. 379). Most of them are derived 
from mixed votive deposits of die Ilnd century A,D. in Buddhist 
stupas and need not necessarily have been gathered from local sources. 

Ttrt: Central Plateau and adjacent Coastal Strips^ 

Here again archaeology is singularly silent in the face of the 
recorded use of western pom, notably Broach and possibly Jaigarh. 
The most important And, unpublished, is that of a bronze statuette 
of Poseidon (PI. XIX, d)^® and a bronze Jug, botli of Graeco-Roman 
origin, from die Brahmapuri mound adjoining the city of Kolhapur 
in the State of that name within the southern part of the Bombay 

J. Miinluill, CM *9 Tax^ (Mbiuiger of PublkiitkHi]^ DcUii, 3rd cd. 19316} ; drcA. iS^in^ of /juAfa 

Hn. p. a6, 

T!ir only in Indi* kfiown t& tnc id hav^ ptfoduced ** pilittred ** bowb from the West 

ti ArUtafllfdUf ti»j- Fondicherry («cc bckiw and 5). 

For a reviicd dAtin>g of SirlcAp, Aiwiint InAia^ Nd. :| (Nrw Ddiii, pp. B3 f. 

i* ..\iirc[ Stan, “ TTir Indn-l rani on DordcriBUidj^** Kkddey Memorial LeeSure, loi* fjtiuni. Raw^ 
fmi , LXrV, 19141, * J ^ 

TJw abjecti jtre qow in the Ko||4j&|kur MuKvtni, 
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Presidency. In the 1 st and Ilnd centuries A,D, the grcaicr part of 
central India was ntled by the powerful Andhras, of whose cidcs 
tJiree—Faitliaii;, MSski and Kondapur, all in Hyderabad State— 
have been partially excat'ated in recent years. The excavations have 
been zealous rather than scientific, and no proper report has been 
issued upon any of them. I have, however, visited Kondapur and 
liavc seen there and in the Hyderabad Museum many of the objects 
found at this and the other two sites. With the exception of a coin of 
Augustus from K-ondapur,^^ the collection includes no direct importa¬ 
tions from tlie Mediterranean ; but Kondapur site produced a 
number of local clay pendants oi' buHae (presumably gilded originally) 
based upon denarii or aum of Tiberius, with rings or piercings 
for suspension (Plate XX),’and bearing something of the relationship 
to their prototypes tliat some of the AngJo-Sa.xon bracteates hear 
to late Imperial issues. Two similar clay buliaf^ one of them again 
imitating a coin of Tiberius (Livia-Pax type, ivith reverse the 
wrong way round), were found at ChandravalIi,Wiear Chital- 
drug, in the north of Mysore State, and arc In thp possession of 
tlic State Archaeological Department at Mysore.^^ Another of clay 
bearing a Romanized head is recorded from Ujjain,’® and yet another 
was dug up in 194,6 on the Kolhapur site mentioned above ; whilst a 
stone mould for casting a metal medallion of this kind was found 
long ago at Besnagar, near Blulsa, in Gwalior State,^® Two such gold 
medallions, of sub-classical Upc and pierced for suspension, were 
foimtl at Nagatjunikonda In the Guntur district with the reliquary 
of stupa no. 6, ascribed to the Ilnd-IIIrd centuries A.D.®’ Several 

^ ^ ihc coins one b of fiCsId^ rrprwcnling thr Roman FontifT^ tii/'*' /Vw, iht 

W //iri, Sptanl Mnliitg fwtd in iki li)£^ ,li^i 194 *, P- I have mn ihk coin tn (he 
Hyilenilud MuKUlTir U of llic Likia^Fax lypr {A.Af. Cdl., if, ^~9)i ^ apparenUy df base 
I^uld wiih a bji^-nv^l core^ It b nol^ hcnynWp of [fuJiafl arul ^ been alaah-ed 

Bicroas ibc head on the as lukvc A mAjnriiy the Roman Rtikl coins from Trbdia (w be]mv)+ 

RiviTM a Frinjile figWft lotted (Uvia aj PnsL\ bolding a sceplre In r, hand Kid a branch in L haiid^ 
ond the 3c««id FONl'IF MAXIM, beginning on the r. A Local copy from India in wlvcr ci 
Olustrakd 6y Mattini*ly+ Cnru if thr m tAa RrifM Afawiaw pi- aSi EVo, lO, 

I am grtraliy Indebted to Kw^Aja MohainiTirrd Ahmed, of iho Hydrmbwi Museum, far the phoio- 
gTAphi- here publuhred. 

** CL UJjiXrud in Aatwii tntfki (Cw^alkir Siaic publEcaiinn, pi- V {a). 

** /(firfc. Surc^ 0/ tndiit Antimti 1^14^15, pL LV„ 34. 

A- H. £jmighurti« 77 n Btuidhiii .InliLpnliu 0/ Pri^iden^ (MmidLn of ihf 

Afchr Sur. of India, No. 54, pi- d). 
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. barbarized clay pendants of the same general class have been found 
at the ancient site of ^isupalgarhVnear Bhubaneswar in Orissa,^ and 
another is recorded from Rajgh&l, on the outskirts of Benares, 
A pierced gold imitation of an issue of Antoninus Pius was found in 
1942 with a pierced genuine aureus of Comniodus at Chakerbedha, 
Bil^pur district, Central Provinces.*® But in India 1 have rarely seen 
f these Romanizing medallions from elsew'here than the central region.®"* 
IfThey appear to come from the fringe of Roman influence and to lie 
Uwithin the scope of the powerful Andhra regime. The seeming ex¬ 
clusiveness of the Andhras, centred upon the higlv Deccan plateau, 
may have been due in part to geographical remoteness, but it may 
also have been due to a political reluctance to admit the stranger 
witliin the gate, save perhaps occasionally at a few treaty-ports such 
as Calliena (Kalyan) near Bombay.®^ 

The coin-6nds confirm this general impression. Near the east 
coast one or two early Roman coin-hoards carry the sou them spljere 
of Roman influence {see below) northwards, and may indicate 
contact with the Andhras in the region of Masalia (Masulipatam), 
noted in the Fmplm for its muslins and probably the principal port 
of the country administered from the Andhra capital at Amar3.vati. 
It is vaguely asserted tliat Roman coins have been found at Amaravalt 
itself,®® which b only some 80 miles up the Kistna river from the 
coast, and sherds of rouletted ware showing Western influence have 
undoubtedly been picked up there (see below, p. 360), But evidence 
of direct Roman contact at any appreciable dbtance in the interior 
b at present scanty hereabouts^^ 

The South 

Most of the Western (Roman) trade with north-western India 
between the Ist and Illrd centuries A.D, may be described as traTuit- 
trade : that is, it was a long-range trade between central or eastern 

^ ** til chc Ajliutosh Mumin, CoIcuitB Univcriity* Olhm were found in ceniuiy dcpcmti 

during ihc curavatkinA of Sec /tnrw-flf tttdia, iMi. 5 (L^49)r to I* 

** T, G, AtJLvamulhjUTp ymoTt. ^ ledia, VI ] i 

** Alllkoufih ^LiiDc Romaji amd in the Smith wre nOi Infrequcnlty pimed for mapcnikui^ 

** ihd FjythfMAti 5a ; tfd. W, H. SchofT (191:2), p, 

■* No. 7 itt the appeiKlrd Ibl -375). 
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Asia and the West, using the ports of the Indus and Gujarat as 
entrepots between the western sea'routes and the arterial land-routes 
which fed the China-road north of the Hindu-Kush and so avoided 
passage through a hostile PartJiia, No doubt powerful interroediarics 
such as the Kushana kings secured a rake-off from tills traffic, and 
a major part of the fiegram hoard may, as I have suggested abo\'e, be 
ascribed to this process. But there was, it seems, no c.>ttensive local 
marketing w'ith the Yavanas or Westerners within the Kushana 
Empire ; apart from a few gem-stones such as the camelian of 
Rajpipla and the lapis la^H of north-eastern Afghanistan, the Kushana 
kingdom produced little that the luxur^^-markets of the West desired. 






Fig, 69, MedilOTiii^cmJi antphora-neeJt frdm Ta^dla (SirkAp,i 


The unquestionable closeness of the commercial contact between the 
Kushans and the West is therefore out of all proportion to the actual 
bodv of the local trade. The Kushans were essentially middlemen. 

'oncrete demonstration of this, twenty years of intensive 
Faxila (in spite of its Westernizing traits) produced only 
erte Nlcditerranean amphora (Fig. 69), whilst three months* digging on 
a South Indian site, to which wc shall come in a moment, yielded over 
a hundred (e.g. Plate XXII n). Tlie difference is significant. The South 
Indian site was no mere port of passage ; it was primarily a goal of 
localized trade. Here in the south lay the Indian commodities which 
Western taste demanded in exchange for Western wine and table-ware 
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and bullion : the pearl^hc abundant gcmstonesVthc fine muslin clotK, 
above all the pepper for vvhich civilized and, barbarian Westerners 
alike learned to crave. It is thus to the south of the Hyderabad 
plateau of the Deccan that we at last come upon extensive and 
significant traces of the Yavanas of Indian literature and epigraphy. 
True, until recendy the archaeological evidence was restricted to 
Roman coins and is still of very limited extent, but its implications 
are far-reachiiig. 

The Roman coin-pattern of South India is a remarkable one. 
Into a single district, Coimbatore, some 250 miles south-west of 
Madras, are concentrated die majority of the And-spots of early 
Imperial coins recorded from India (Fig. 72). The emperors mainly 
represented are Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius, and the coins are 
aurei or den^ini. Two questions at once arise : wliy the place and 
why the date? Before reconsidering these ancient problems, an 
important new piece of evidence must first be summarized. 

ArikaMEDU (PoNDfCKERRV)®^ 

In 1944 I noticed a Roman amphora-neck in a cupboard of die 
Government Museum at Madras, and enquiry revealed that it had 
been unearthed recently near Pondicherry^, in French India, about 
85 miles south of Madras. On visiting Pondichcriy' I was shown in 
the Public Library three exhibition-cases full of antiquities recently 
excavated on a coastal site two miles furtlicr south, beside a lagoon 
w hich represents a former outlet of the Gingee river. The work had 
been instigated, though not executed, by the late G. Jouveau-Dubrcuil, 
who had acquired from local children a genf^rved (it is said) with 
a head of Augustii^^d had recognized the potential interest of the 
site as a link with the West.*® The excavations, carried out inter¬ 
mittently by local antiquaries in a well-intentioned but iiaphazard 
manner, had produced mass-evidence of a value not fiilly appreciated 
by the finders ; for together with man)' more fragments of amphora'''^ 

*^nije cxtiavmtuiaf ^ for to thr. EdrtiiEii3C:aticHl of HfiEnJichtrty wiili ihr PbdiC#!^ 

of Ihe Pmpluf onct The old iiame jjfobayy tumves in ihii of Pa™iidTcf¥yi Taim\ 

cfxJmi (** Ntwtown 

** df Ftanfma d*Exit/mf^Orifnfn ?CL (HatHd, 1 94 i » 44S 
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from the Mcciiteiranean were several sherds of red-glazed ware of 
familiar Italian types and fabric, which at once^^ave a new precision 
to the dlscov'cry. Scraps of Meditpranean ^ss of the 1st century 
A.D. and an iintrimmed quartz’^em bearing a cupid and eagle in 
intaglio fitted into the picture. Here at last was evidence of a more 
solid kind than die place-names (often doubtfully identified} and 
coin-finds (mostly ill-recorded) which had previously eked out our 
knowledge of** Roman *' India. At ArikamedUj the local name of the 
Pondicherry site, Western traders had clearly established themselves on 
something like a permanent foodng. 

The investigation subsequently carried out (in 1945) by the 
Archaeological Surv^cy of India with the permission of the French 
authorities has been fully recorded else where. For Indian archae¬ 
ology the primary importance of the site is that it gives us for the 
first time a dated milieu for a pre-medieval South Indian culture. 
In the present context its interest is that of the first depot for Roman 
goods actually located by excavation in India. The situation of 
the place, away on the eastern coast and remote therefore from 
immediate contact with the West, adds to its significance. Its main 
features arc as follows. 

The ancient town, now covered by coconut palms, hr-plantations,. 
sand-dunes (Plate XXl), and the villages of Kakkayantopu and 
Virampatnam, lay in the south-eastern angle between the present 
lagoon (former river-mouth) and the Bay of ^ngal. Half-a-milc from 
the latter, beside tlic lagoon, two sites bad been partially uncovered by 
local excavators in 1941-3, and in 1945 both were re-examined and 
extended laterally and vcnicalty by the Archaeological Survey. The 
more northerly site lay relatively low beside the water and was that 
of a large and featureless brick building, now curtailed by erosion 
but still 150 feet long. From its character and position it was named 
“ the warehouse," a sufficiently probable identiheation. The more 
southerly site lay upwards of ro Feet above water-level ; its principal 
buildings consisted of two courtyards with adjacent tanks, and it is 
suggested that these structures were used in the preparation of the 

** 4 ittafnt /mlfdp iKl. 3 \ Df LbJp 194E) , pp. z8 ^*4 
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muslin cloth which was an ancient export from this part of India.®'* 

More suggestive than the plan of tficsc two sites was their 
stratification. The “ warcliousc ” was built on and into four successive 
strata, with a total depth of four feet, all containing sherds of 
Mediterranean amphora and of the red-glazed Arrctine fabric referred^ 
to above (Plate XXlI), with sn occasional fragment of Western glass 
and part of a Roman Jamp^Fig. 68, 5-6). Bdow tliese layers were ^rce 
feet of sand and debris (now well bclovy mean sea-level) containing 
fragments of timbering, wdlh amphorae) but no Arretinc. Between 
the bottom of this deposit and the dean sand of the estuary lay a 
furtlier layer, some five feet in thickness^^ntaining only a few' sherds 
in which both amphorae and Arretine'^/cre absent but a type of dish 
ornamented with rotiletted pattern of MedUerranean—definitely not 
Indian—origin was present. The last type was also present in ail the 
subsequent layers of the site. 

This section, here reproduced (Fig, 70), is important, and all 
other sections were consistent u'itli it. Certain fUrther points may 
be noted. The occupation w'as evidently continuous from the pre- 
Arredne phase into and beyond the Arrcdne phase; there was no 
hint of Interruption, The continuation of Mediterranean amphorae 
until the end of the occupation proves continuity of Western contact. 
It is a fair inference therefore that the discontinuance of Arretine 
imports should be ascribed to the cessation of their production ; and 
the character of the Arrctine sherds themselves—the presence of 
Ritterling’s type 5 without rouletling, and the extreme scarcity of 
decorated sherds (only one has been found)—although due in part 
perhaps to the restriction of this distant trade to the cheaper products, 
is consistent with a late date in the liistory of the fabric. If we apply 
the evidence of western Europe, the terminal date of the Arretine 
potteries was soon after A.D. 45,®^ and the period A.D. 25-45 
reasonably therefore be held to cover the importation of Arrctine 
ware in the few strata at Arikamedu. 

On this basis we may assume a period prior to A.D. 25 for the 
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accumulation of the underlying eight feet of material, the upper part 
of which included Mediterranean amphorae, and all of which 
contained sherds bearing a characteristic Mediterranean decoration 
(rouletting}. In computing the length of time invoKx:d in this 
accumulation, I would emphasize that it consists largely of layers of 
estuarine mud, and its accumulation doubtless did not occupy a time 
normally commensurate with its depth. At a guess, however, it is 
not easy to allot less than 15 or 20 years to the process, taking back 
the beginning of the occupation and the arrival of Western or 
Westernizing pottery to r. A.D. 10 or earlier. 1 find it difficult, in 
other words, to ascribe the earliest Roman contacts at Arikamedu to 
a date later than the latter part of the principaic of Augustus, with 
an expansion in the reigns of Tiberius and Claudius. 

For the later history of Arikamedu the archaeological evidence 
available is less precise. Three main structural phases, all on the 
same basic plan, carry the occupation certainly into ibc lind century 
but not necessarily, I think, beyond the end of that century. The 
matter is discussed in the report. 

On objective archaeological e\'ideiicc, therefore, it is to be 
tnfctTcd that merchants in contact with the Roman world had estab- 
lisshcd a regular trading-station on the soutlv-eastcm coast of India 
before or about the death of Augustus. From this certain further 
inferences follow. 

First, a fixed station on the cast coast of India implies regular 
trade and a knowledge, therefore, of the periodicity of the .south-west 
monsoon. Without this knowledge, regular voyages from the Red 
Sea to South India are unthinkable. The immense distance of the 
coastal v'oyagc, writh the constant atid notorious risk of coastal piracy, 
rules the alternative possibility out of court. Only a more or less 
direct ocean-voyage under predictable conditions can supply the 
answer; in other words, on this new computation the south-west 
monsoon, which according to Pliny could reduce the ocean-voyage to 
forty days,®* must have been familiar to Western sailors during the 
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lifetime of Augustus. To this important inference 1 shal! return. 
Secondly, wliai was the commercial function of the east-coast 
trading-stations in and after the time of Augustus? It is evident that 
large quantities of semi-precious stones, some of them probably from 
Ceylon, passed through the workshops of Ariltamedu, It has been 
conjectured above that the famous muslin cloth may have been an 
ckfMirtablc manufacture here. It is, however, natural to conjure up 
more distant horizons also ; the coastal route up to the Ganges valley, 
where the Pmfdus locates a trade In herbs, muslin and gold ■ or 
further afield, to Malaya and the dim beyond, to die silk-producing 
land called Tkist hard of access. To this e\idcnce may be added that 
of the didactic historical romance hnowTi as The Q^itions of Miiinda 
which appears to have been written in northern India (though 
preserved in a Pali rendering from Ceylon) at or a little after the 
beginning of the Christian era, and refers to maritime trade with 
" Vanga (Bengal), or TakkoJa, or China, or Sovira, or Surat, or 
Alexandria, or the Coromandel Coast, or Further India,”®* There i-s 
at present no archaeological evidence for such trade with Further 
India and China in tlic 1 st century A.D. In the Ilnd century, coins 
of the Antonines reached the peninsula of Cochin China where at 
Oc-Eo, 15 miles from the shore of the Gulf of Siam and not very far 
from Long Shuyen, two w'ere dug up in 1944 by Mr. L. Mallaret, 
then conserv'ator of the Musee Blanchard dc la Brosse at SaTgon,®^ 
This discovery might be thought to add point to the statcmeni of the 
Chinese annals that direct intercourse between China and the Roman 
ivorld was established in A.D. 166 by an embassy sent by ** An-Tun *' 
(Marcus Aurelius Antoninus) to the Chinese Emperor Huan-d by 
sea, probably nia Annam.®* Further excavation in Cochin China may 
be expected to yield relevant and interesting information. 
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ChitaLDRO o and Amaravati 

Three other sites in sotitJiem India have yielded slight evidence 
of Roinan contact, and would doubtless yield considerably more on 
examination. The important Andhra city of Amaravati, readily 
approachable from the east coast, has been mentioned above as 
hatTag produced sherds with the Italic roulettf^s^ttem, and possibly 
Roman coins. Far inland, in the district of Chitaldrug in the northern 
part of Mysore State, formerly on thS southern cd^-^ the Andhra 
kingdom, two sites—Chandravall^^nd Brahmagirv—have produced 
similar pottery, now In the Mysore Museum, and Chandravalli has 
yielded denatii of Augustus and Tiberius and a fra^enl of a Graeco- 
Roman amphora.^® The sites clearly came within the sphere of 
influence of the coastal markets. 

We find then, on objective evidence, that early in the Isi century 
A.D. Roman commerce with South India was established on an 
organized footing, with permanent trading-statinns or " factories in 
certain of the Indian ports on the east coast and with contacts in the 
interior, at least into the fringe of the Andhra country. The south¬ 
west monsoon was harnessed to this trade, and already there was 
some sort of commercial relationship, how ever tentative and indirect, 
with Ceylon and possibly Indonesia. It is now time to turn to the 
evidence of the coin-finds, 

Roman Coins jn India 

No Roman coins have yet come to light at Arikamedu, but their 
occurrence in India generally has been noted from time to time since 
1775 still turn up at fairly frequent intervals. They occur 

in hoards, in votive deposits and sometimes singly, The vast majority 
of tliem (perhaps some 3,000-4,000 gold and silver) arc derived from 
finds of the first category, about 36 all told, mostly from South India. 
The second category compnses two stupa-deposits in the JalalabM 
district of Afghanistan, near the Pakistan frontier, others from Buddliist 
stupas at Manikyala and Taxila near Rawalpindi in the Punjab, 
and others again, vaguely recorded, from the Kabul valley. The 
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third category' includes upwards of twenty-six sites or areas wliich have 
produced individual coins, generally either aurei and denarii of tlic 
1 st and Hud centuries or small brass of the IVth century and later, 
these in the south. Most of the records of isolated finds are so nebulous 
that tlicir significance is hard to determine, and in some cases they 
may represent hoards. 

1 append lO this paper a revised list of these hnds, together 
with a summary map (Fig. 72) to indicate the general picture. But 
a fresh analysis of the ivhole material, such as I have not found time 
to attempt, is now overdue. I content myself here with a few notes 
designed to indicate the scope of the evidence. 

First and foremost, prior to the IVth and subsequent centuries 
when the Roman or romanized “ chicken-feed " copper mentioned 
above presumably enjoyed some sort of a token-currency in South 
India and Ceylon,it is evident that the imported coinage, consisting 
exclusively of gold and silver,^® was employed normally not as currency 
but as bullion. In the Ilnd century A.D., Pausania.s (III, 12, 24) 
noted that the Indians exchanged their wares with those of the Greeks 
without understanding the use of money. As bullion, imported coins 
would be weighed out in exchange for goods, and their normal 
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occunrencf in “ Jioards ” k a natural corollary. Indeed, tiie term 
“ hoard is in this context largely a misnomer ; the so-called hoard 
being doubtless in most eases a unit (sometimes perhaps more than 
one unit) of stamped siK'cr or gold to a total weight agreed for some 
specific wholesale purchase. The fact that the precious metal was 
already coined into known and stamped sub-units (coins) would 
considerably facilitate the Roman trader's accounting and would at 
die same time carry prestige with his customer.®® So far as I can 
ascertain, the quality of the Roman silver in the hoards is almost 
uniformly good, as was essential for the well-being of this barter- 
trade, It has indeed been widely staLed that certain tfgnarii of 
Augustus (Luclus-Gaius type) found in India “ arc nearly always 
plated,but Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan, who has examined at Madras 
a number of specimens of this type, many of them badly corroded or 
broken and therefore visible in section, assures me that “ none of these 
pieces has been subjected to this process," and the previous statements 
to the contrary would appear at least to have been exaggerated. 

To svhat 1 have just said as to the use of Roman silver in India 
as bullion rather than as currency, I know of only one likely exception. 
In tlie early centuri<^ A.D. the Andhra kingdom of the Deccan was 
using an extensive local potin currency and was fatTuli:u' with the 
monetary principle. The cxcavadons mentioned above on the site of 
the Andhra town of Chandravalh, 11 miles south-west of Chitaldrug 
in the northernmost district of Mysore Stale and on the fringe of the 
.Andlira country', have produced six deitam —one [or two) of Augustus, 
four of Tilierius and one unidentified—lying individually in the 
occupation-strata of the site in the vicinity of local issucs.^^ Here it 
would appear that Roman coins, possibly derived from a brokcti board 
or hoards, were actually in circulation as a high-value currency. The 
evidence is admittedly hicompiete but should be, borne in mind in 
future work. 

One other much-discussed minor problem of the Roman coinage 
from India may be recalled in passing, A large number of the gold 
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coins (hoards from Madura, Karukkakuricchi, Tondamanathan, 
Ka rival amvandan all ur, NandyaJ, and Gumada) have been defaced 
by an incision across the imperial head. Since only one of the 
numerous Roman silver coins from India is known to have been so 
treated,*^ it is evident that defacement wa.s reserved for the g^old issues. 
Further, since the imperial head and no other feature of the design, 
even when representation of the human ligute is involved, has been 
singled out for treatment, the purpose of the de&ccment was 
definitely not iconoclasm but the cancellation of the authority of the 
piece as a coin-issue. The defaced coins cover a wide range of time, 
including aurei of Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Hadrian and, apparently 
in one case, Constantine 1 . 

For this mutilation t have no better explanation than that long 
ago put fonvard by the late Sir George Hill, who concluded that the 
incisions were made in India, in order to put the coins out of circula¬ 
tion.”^^ But an interesting fact may be added. Except in one 
stupa-deposit, none of these Roman gold coins, whether mutilated or 
otherwise, is found within the probable boundaries of the Ilnd century 
Kush ana Empire, which included the whole of north-western India 
and the important west-coast trading-ports of the Indus delta, Gujarat 
and Bombay. IVUMn that Empire was at this time struck the only 
native gold coinage of India, and it was struck to the Roman standard. 
It was long ago suggested that these Kush^a gold pieces, or at any 
rate some of them, were in fact Roman aurtit melted down and 
restruck.*^ The suggestion is a convincing one. All Roman gold which 
could be recovered and absorbed by the Kush ana Empire** was thus 
regulated and reminted ; and the all-powerful Kusbans saw to it 
that such Roman gold as w'as admitted to their border-states was 
removed by mudlation from possible rivalry as currency, and relegated 
to use as bullion or ornament. The fact that some of the peripheral 
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gold coins were not delaced need refiect nothing more than a measure 
of administrative laxitj' or reluctance that requires no plana lion in 
the East. In regard to imported silver the question did not arise. 
No silver coinage coinparablc with tlie imported deftaTii existed iti 
India in the 1 st or lind ccniurj’' A.D, ; even the Kushims issued none, 
with a unique exception of Kadphises II.<* There was therefore little 
risk of its intrusion as currency, since the country was economically 
unprepared for it. With the partial reservation in respect of the 
KushfLna Empire, I would again emphasise that the Roman gold and 
silver coinage, particularly of the early period, was received as bullion, 
not as currency, into regions where the writ and economy of Rome 
did not run, 

Harping still on ihc bullion ” aspoci of the hoards, I would urge 
caution in the use of the term circulation ** in computing tlie antiquiiy 
of the component coins in hoards from Indian soil. Certain hoards 
include worn coins of relatively early date, and there is a natural 
tendency to assume that they originally entered India shortly after 
minting and subsequently circulated there prior to collection and 
dejxisition. There Is little likelihood that such was the case. For 
example, Republican silver has been found in two deposits in India. 
In the Nfanikyala stupa near Rawalpindi seven badly w^orn Republican 
coins of c. 90-41 8,C. were found with copper issues of Kanishka, of 
about the middle of the Ilnd cemury A.D.*' At Kailakbar in the 
Coimbatore District, in South India, two w'om Republican denarii of 
c. 58 and 39 B.C. were found, it is said, with “ other silver and gold 
coins and jewels, in an earthenw'arc pot,***® but the associated coins 
were not recovered. To both cases the same remark applits. There 
is no reason to suppose that we are here confronted with the last 
vestige of Roman currency circulating in India in pre-Augustan times. 
The continued circulation of certain Republican ifisucs in Europe until 
the end of the 1 st century A.D. is a (amiiiar fact ^ and m any event the 
occurrence in India of early purc-metal denarii certainly or probably 
long subsequent to their issue need merely reflect the coinmerdal 
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exportation of wom-out or displaced cuirency from the West for use 
as bullion in the Eastern trade. In general it were better to avoid 
in liic present context the term and concept of “ circulation,” witlv its 
implication that the coins travelled individually and constantly from 
pocket to pocket in India as small change."** Individual coins of the 
first three centuries A.D. are rarely found. Not a single Roman coin 
was recovered amongst the considerable litter of Roman pottery at 
^krikamedu, and it is against all analogy to suppose that, had Roman 
coinage in fact been in circulation, not a denarius would have reached 
the soil in the appreciable area under investigation. It is safer to 
assume that the imported currency did not normally circulate at all, 
save in bulk.*® 

From these general factors 1 turn to the geographical and 
historical indications of the coin-evidence. 

Attention has already been redirected above to the well-known 
fact that a large proportion of the Roman coins from India has been 
found in the peninsula, to the south of the Dcccan plateau, and that, 
\vithln this vast area, the district of Coimbatore and its borders, 
some 250 miles south-west of Madras, have produced more than 
the whole of the rest of India.** As in all such cases, the first step 
is to refer to the map (Fig. 71). 

Tlie district of Coimbatore is approached up two major river- 
valleys, that of the Cauvery from the east coast and that of the Pormani 
from the w'cst. It lies at the point where the Eastern Ghats, swinging 
westwards, merge into the Western Ghats and conspire with them to 
leave a transverse gap, about 20 miles wide, between east and west. 
Through this, the Ponnani or Palghat or Coimbatore gap, the railway 
from Madras and the Carnatic plain now penetrates to Calicut and 
Cochin. Tlic medieval tradition which landed St. Thomas on the 
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Malabo coast and brought him across-countr)' to the Coromandel 
coast was doubtless familiar with the route. Along it, we cannot doubt, 
the ancient traffic from Mus:iris (Cranganore) and Nelkunda on the 
Malabar coast, evading the troublesome coastwise voyage round Cape 
Comorin, tmveiled overland to Fodouki fniporion and Khab~ms 



Fig. 71. 


Ankamedu and Tranquebar, There are clear geographical reasons 
for the transit of wealth and traffic through Coimbatore. 

But why should so large a proportion of this wealth have come to>- 
rest there? Some of the hoards of bullion may have been buried 
and lost by harassed travellers amidst the perils of the Nilgiri foot-hills 
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and of the Choto-Chera-Patidya borderland,®* Others may have 
passed to local prospectors and miners concerned with the femous 
ber)’l mines of district, or to the owners of the pepper-estates 
which doubtless spread along and below tiic 3,000-foot contour on 
the fringes of the district and contributed to the “ pepper-bams of 
Rome. These arc guesses, but all of them sufficiently likely. Tlie fact 
remains that in this region, accessible and traversable, one of the 
principal imports of early Roman trade with India found on several 
occasions, by accident or design, its final harbour. 1 have no doubt 
that further search wll discover extensive traces of settlement and 
industry here at present unrecorded®® and may more fully reveal the 
cause. The Uterai'y evidence, too, may have some bearing on the 
matter. 


The Literary Evidence 

In conclusion, two aspects of the literary evidence for Roman- 
Indi an trade may usefully be reviewed in the light of the archaeological 
evidence which I have cited. The first relates to the discovery of the 
periodicity of the south-west monsoon. Two writers have something 
to say on this ^ital matter, though both arc, perhaps significantly, 
vague. Pliny, writing the sixth book of his J^atural History between 
A.D. 51 and 77, observes that, subsequently to the lime of Alexander 
the Great (when sea-tralfic w'as still coastal) i 

*' It was thought that the safest line is to start from Raa 
Fartak in Arabia with a west wind, the local name for which is 
die Hippalus, and make for Fatale (at the mouth of the Indus), 
the distance being reckoned as 1,332 miles. The following period 
considered it a shorter and safer route to start G-om the same 
cape and steer for the Indian harbour of Sigerus (south of 
Bombay?), and for a long time this was the course followed, 
until a merchant discovered a shorter route, and the desire for 
gain brought India nearer.” (VI, iot>-i.) 
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This fourth or last phase (counting the coastal route as the 
first phase), as he explains in VI, 104, was that which opened up the 
Malabar coast to regular traflic, and is that witli which we are 
particularly concenied. From Celia at the mouth of the Red Sea, he 
says, “ it is forty days* voyage, if the Hippalus is blowing, to the 
first trading-station in India, .Muziris,*’ which has reasonably been 
identilled witli Cranganore in Cochin State. Pliny gives no dates for 
these tlircc successive developments and it would be unwise to read too 
much into his furtlier statement that “ it will not be amiss to set out 
the whole of the voyage from Egypt, now that reliable knowledge b 
for the first time accessible** (VI, roi). All that he claims is to be 
the first to collect the details of the itinerary and to set them forth 
systematically for the Roman reader. 

The other authority, the anonymous tyriter of the PeHfifus of the 
Erythrean Sta^ compiled his handbook on the commerce between the 
Red Sea, the coast of Africa, and India at an undetermined date 
probably .soon after the middle of the 1 st century A.D. but possibly 
as late as no A.D.®* Immediately after describing the ports of 
Malabar, be states that : 

“ They used to make (the voyage from the Red Sea) in small 
vessels, sailing close around the shores of the gulfs ; and Hippalus 
was the pilot who, by observing the location of the ports and the 
conditions of the sea, first discovered how to lay his course 
straight across the ocean. For at the same time when with us 
the Etesian winds arc blowing, on the shores of India the wind 
sets in from the ocean, and this south-west wind is called Hippalus, 
from the name of him who first discovered the passage across. 
From tliat time to the present day ships start, some direct Grom 
Cana and some from the Capie of Spic^ ; and those bound for 
Damirica throw the ship’s head considerably off the wind ; 
while those bound for Barv'gaza and Scythia (i.e. the Indus) 
keep alongshore not more than three days and for the rest of 
the dmc hold die same course straight out to sea fiom that 
region, with a favourable wind, quite away from the land, and 
so sail outside past the aforesaid gulfs.” [PeripluSj §57.) 

** Far itic l&lcr ice j. A. fi. FbliTM-r in llic XU (1^7)^ 137^ 
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In the Ptriplus, as in the Natural no date is indicated for 

Hippalus, but it is dear from both that he was a historical, not a 
contemporary, figure. Pliny credits him only with the first phase of 
the discov'cry, namely, the use of the monsoon Ibr evading the ennrons 
of the Persian Gulf. Tlie Ptriplus more vaguely associates him with 
the monsoon in general, and it is natural enough that the name, once 
associated with the south-west wind, should adhere to it in its developed 
usage. The only safe inferences from the literary evidence are : 

(a) that at least the partial use of the monsoon was discovered some 
considerable time before the middle of die fst century A.D.; and 

(b) that the adaptation of the wind to voyages to central and southern 
India was an established lact by the same date. Beyond these simple 
deductions the two authorities do not take us, and ingenious time¬ 
scales such as tliat of Warmington and others (who wmuld bring the 
discovery of the Malabar land-fall down to the impossibly late date 
of A,D. 47 or 50, although a date as early as .^.D. 60, or even earlier, 
is likely for the PmptusY^ do not clarify the issue. The .Arikamedu 
evidence, not of course available when Warmington wTote, is decisive 
against this. .'Vnd there is certainly notliing in the Ptriplus or the 
Natural HisU>^ that conflicts with the inference from the archaeological 
evidence that both Arikamedu and the Coimbatore " TOrridor ” 
were used by monsoon-borne Roman trade before the death of 
Augustus,^* 

\\\ \\\ Tam, Tfu Gmh m Baelria iMid ImOa (Cainbrklt^^ fooifkiCr* ? but ler 

p. 368, fbotEut?. 

4^. fil,. pp, 3^ K followini^ W, Ottq In Fauly-Wiiaowa^ i.v, HippaloM^ daua llir Kcond of 
Pliny^s four in the drvrlcpnirat of with India— t,\vtr. liiort direct frenil iht 
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f+ lOf>- 0 O B,G. i and the durd thr direct vcij'aa^ frotm the rVEUbijui to tli^; JB^hay Coast— 

M £. 50 on thcnsituiiptkiti tbiit the jwuleuvtdj of Ptmy lOl) implka the hipvc of a genemdon 
bctii'iccn the iw'o But so cirfy a fluting for tfictliodical mofiwin-^tmdc U at present dc\^id 

of numixmadc or other archaEolafpcai JUppOlt, tind^ even if correct, rwftJ imply nolhing iTkiWfl dian 
that the Arub middlemen of f^Augustan tr^de h^ ihm m u likely cncugh—indeed mijeh 
wiicr—some acquaintance wtdl the seasonal windl. llie Yavanu or Westerntn whew inscrip- 
UOlU arc found on the BtiiidhisE chaityas of NSwi iind Kljli io the Domlxiy Prrtidcncy lii-oJ more 
pcotnbty in the 1 st ctntuTY or lateTp dutn tn the 1 st Ccntiify to which Tam aicriba thefn, 

titcrefore be cited in confitmadDU.. I rjiTi diM^nii no taiiificuiry indietstion of 
(as disunct from pMihtr qecaskHuJ aiid iutcncicdiaiy) monjootvbome coouuercr with the Bombay 
COUt or South [ndia Wore die prindpatc of Augustu*, Nevertheless, thb hypothetical middleman 
iiSe of the monsoon may 1/^ dale froEn any tltnc after the opening-tip of the East by AtocatlJer 
^ Great, Asoka ipeoks u^inJihcanlly of the kings of Egypt, Syns^ Gynmep hiacedofllfl and pethaps 
EPm?* neighbours " in ihe cnkklle of the 1 J 1 rd rentuiy^ B.C.;, and spfiii? oftbe Indian meg^th- 

buildert may have fixsme thii way. That, however, it another and much more probtematical matter. 
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I now turn to a more positive witness from the literary record. 
The new archaeological evidence has shown that, within the first two 
decades of the 1 st century A.D., Roman “ factories were already t>eing 
established in certain major east-coast ports For the dual purpose of 
exploiting local traffic with Ceylon and of prospecting up the east 
coast towards the Ganges and Indonesia. But at present the rich 
island of Ceylon lay beyond the reach of direct contact. Strabo 
686) remarks that only stray individuals had in his day sailed 
round India towards the Ganges, and that no useful information was 
forthcoming from them. It is probably thus no accident that the 
author of the Periplus breaks his voyage southwards at Nelkunda on 
the Malabar coast.®" Pliny’s difliculties are more explicit. \\^riting 
between A,D. 51 and 77, he collected meagre scraps of information 
about the island from early writers but “ obtained more accurate 
information during the principate of Claudius, when an embassy 
actually came to Rome from that island ” (VI, 84). The king of 
CevOon, attracted by the fact that the denarii brought there by a 
Roman castaway “ were all equal in weight, although the various 
figures showed that they had been coined by various emperors,” and 
doubdess already aware of the Roman commercial actiritv' on the 
mainland, sent four env^oys from whom Pliny learnt most of his facts, 
such as they arc. Some part of the information was confirmed by the 
rcjjorts of Roman prospectors, who had evidently not yet v^isited the 
island (otherwise the Roman castaway would not have been such a 
novelty to the local king) but must have recetv'ed some account of it 
through trade-channels. 

Down to the third quarter of the 1 st century A.D., tlierefore, 
there was no regular direct communication between Rome and 
Ceylon. It follows that Roman vessels were not at that time in the 
habit of rounding Cape Comorin ; and this inference confirms and 
explains the importance of the overland route from west to cast through 
the Coimbatore gap during the period of the Coimbatore hoards, 
i.c. from Augustus to Nero. Consistently witli this, no Roman coin 

McCrindlc rciTkorks^ Xclkunda uppcjin le haw bi?m iht Emit of emr aiithorV uloaf; 

|}le tout of Todia, for in ihp ciTliii ndttBliw Ec dchnn bul vngu.i*|y iJw i^lltalion ^ ihc pLocca 

which he. nptNn, wldk driltli arc xanty and Eomedmea pONitHy Enacoumte.*^ TJm Canmxrtt 
end ^ihr Eijthrutn S^a f iflyci),, 13^ 
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of the first half of the Ist centur}’ A.D. b to have been found 

in Ceylon. 

Bui in the generation roilovving the embassy from the king of 
Ceylon to Claudius, the position changed completeiy. By the earlier 
half of the llnd century, Ptolemy was able to give a fomprehensive 
and, it would appear, essentially accurate account of the island, 
further, he evidently took a special pleasure in doing so, and I follow 
Warmington in his inference that Ptolemy was making a display of 
information which was largely new to his reader. It may be that the 
Sinhalese embassy had marked the turning-point ; certainly w'e may 
suppose that by the end of the 1 st century Roman traders were in 
direct contact with the island, since in his catalogue of towns there 
Ptolemy is able to include two tm/foria or “ factories." And, in¬ 
cidentally, Roman coins had by then ceased to litter the Coimbatore 
corridor. The circum-peninsular sea-route rvas in full swing, and 
occasional Roman coins now' begin to appear in Ceylon,^** 


StAlMARY 

I do not want to prove too much, but the whole combined picture 
is remarkably coasistervt. In summary it is as follows. During the 
principate of Augustu-s the organized use of the monsoon brought 
Roman trade into direct and regular contact with the Indian peninsula 
where, remote from the political and other obstacles of the laborious 
overland or coastal routes of tlic North, the minor kingdoms of the 
South were found amenable to negotiation. The Malabar landfall 
w'as immediately accessible to the richest spice-producing region of 
India ; and gem-stones, pearls and cotton-cloth were likewise readily 
available, in exchange for bullion and other commodities. At first, 
the sca-bascs on the Malabar coast W'ere supplied and extended by an 
overland route through Coimbatore j and at the casteim termini of 
this route they were supplemented by Roman “ factories ’’ established 
in certain of the Indian ports upon which local coastw'isc trade from 
Ceylon and the North-east convciged. At this time occasional 
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voyages may liave been undertaken round Cape Comorin by Roman 
vessels, but a complete ignorance of the geography of Ceylon, together 
with the evident novelty of Ptolemy’s information in the folb^v'ing 
ceniiiry, is sufllcient proof that the main southern limit of Roman 
commerce still lay ftjrther north. In the latter part of the 1 st century 
the position changed. The upgrowtli of Roman trading-stations along 
the shores of'the mainland and in Ceylon itself implies a de\'eiopment 
of the circum-peninsular sea-route, perhaps at the expense of the 
land-routes, where Roman coins were now less frequently lost. A 
word of warning may, however, be interposed. In appraising the 
coin-evidence it is desirable to bear in mind the probability of some 
readjustment of the economic basis of trade on the Roman side at 
this time. The continuous export of bullion from Rome was not a 
sound or popular economic principle, and the tendency for the 
Roman coin-hoards in India to diminisli in number after the middle 
of the 1st century may well imply, not a d'rt'indling trade, but an 
increasing substitution of more consumable imports for bullion.®* 
Indeed, the new Arikamedu evidence, so far as it goes, indicates 
anything but a diminution of trade there after the middle of the 1st 
century. The middle and second half of the century were in fact a 
period of enhanced building-activ-ity, wine-jars were being imported 
in laiT^e quantities, gem-stones were being worked and muslin-cloth 
perhaps manufactured. I have suggested the end of the lliid century 
as, archaeologically, a likely date ibr the termination of this acti^'ity 
in the small area excavated. That result is provisional, but it was 
reached independently of evidence or inference from other sources. 
In the light of collateral evidence it acquires additional probability. 
The disturbed lllrd century was a period of commercial decline In the 
Roman world. In 1904, Sewell, on the basis of the coin-fmds then 
available, traced indeed the decline of Romano-Indtan commerce 
from the period following Nero*® ; but that supposition is consistent 
neither w'ith the literary eridence nor with the archaeological evidence 

FCKlipC iif TflKritii to the Ruamn Benatr iht ncpofUitiim of mcr\ry 

“ to tmiiom and even to she cnemieji of Komn " m ccchiui^ iTiu:itiiSt dm. lU 

53 ^ h til rrlAticMn to PUny"* Stnlriiscru (VI, lOl) thut in no year ikiea Irklia drkin U»C 

Empire of lew lium fifty triilfiofi leftcrcou'' He notes ihU fact a* ru. 

RoeiLOJ! mm found ifn India/' flf thi dj. 1904., pp. 5.^1 tT, 
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now Available. Between the time of Augustus and that of the 
Antonines the Eastern trade of the Empire experienced x'icissiutdes 
but it waSj on the whole, lively, and its most extensive and organized 
phase followed rather than preceded the time of Nero, It was 
dimmed, though not immediately extinguished, in the chaos of the 
fllid century, but there is nothing to add to Sewell's further verdict 
that by the end of the century Western trade with India had almost 
entirely ceased.*^ In the IVth century there was seemingly a partial 
revival, particularly in South India and Ceylon, manifest for example 
in the copper coinage to which I have referred. This later revival 
presents individual features which require further investigation—as, 
indeed, does every aspect of the archaeology of the Indian peninsula. 
The notes which I have collected above are indeed merely such as 
the Sinhalese envoys might have offered to Pliny. It b to be hoped 
that, a century from now, a reincamation of Ptolemy may be able to 
make a better showing. 
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APPENDIX 


ROMAN COINS, Iit CENTURY B-C- TO IVni CENTURY A.D,. FOUND IN INDIA 

AND CEY LON** 

{Msp,jig, 73) 


Bihar 

I. Bimanghaii, Singbhuin Dist. (between Chaibasa acd Balasorc, on 
main road running west from the port of Tatnluk on the Hughli), Hoard of 
gold coinSj including Gordian (d, A.D, 244)- ^ Cunningham, At(k. iSiwt?^ 

Rtp., Kill (s88fl), 7a, 


Bombay Presidency 

a. Dharphul, Sholapur Dist. j8 &urti Commodus—Severus (d. A.D, 
aiO, found in a pot in 1840, JVwm. CArait., 1st S„ V (1B43), ao® 5 Bomhof 
Gazette, Jan. 31st, 1B42 ; W. Elliot in Madras Joura, 0/ Lit. & Xlll (1844), 
215 ; E. Thurston, Afadros Gon, AIus. Cat. Cains, no. 2 (1694), p, 9. 

3. Nagdhara^falalpur Tk.. Surat Dist. y-Aureus of Lucius Verus (A.D. 
166-7). Godringion in Joum. Bambaj Branch af the Rojf, Asiatic Soe., XV^llI 


(1890-4), 30-8, 

4. Surat. " Ancient Grecian and Roman copper coins are UkcwUe 

sometimes met with here.'* J. S. Slavorinus, Visages to the East Indies (trans. 
from the Dutch WiUcocke, I^indon, 17^), III, ti. 

5. Waghoda, Raver Tk., East Kliandesh Dist. AitTeas of the Severi 
(A.D, 202-io). O. Codrington in R,A.S., XVIII (1S90-4), 38, 


Central Provinces 


6. Chakerbedha, Bilaspur DUt. An aiiwiu of Commodus (d. A.D. tga), 
together with an imitation aureus of Pius. Both pierced for suspension. 
T. G. Aravamuthan in Jomn. Afumismatic Soc. of India, VI 1 (( 945 )^ 6-10. 


^ Madras Presidency 

7, Amaravati. “ Roman coins dug up ... at Dipaldinna and 
Amaravati.” H. H. Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVll (Calcutta. 183a), 561, 

8. Athirala, Pullampct Tk., Cuddapali Dist. Aureus of Trajan (d. A.D. 
117). W, ElUot in Madras Jotim. of Ui. & Sc., 1884, pp. 214-5 ; 

Ind, Ant., 11 (1873), 241-2 ; E. Thurston, Madras Coe. Mus. Cat. Coins, no. 2 

(1894). P- 9 - 

«Vague otf rccordj Jife flmilled. Th» mTKd l»t iind ™p mpertedr ihme in ^nepntt 
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9. Budinatham UdamaLpct 111., Coimbatore!^ Dial, Hoard of 

1390 denam, Augustus—Tiberius (d. A.D. 37), found tm north-easi side of the 
village schooh 1946. Information from Dr. A. Aiyappan, Superintendent of 
the Madras Museum, svhero/Che hoard now is. 

10. Coimbatore Disi, 2 dtnarii of Tiberius (d. A.D. 37), found in 
1912. M<sdr«ts Mus, An. Rip.^ 1912, pp. 4, 9. 

11. Gumada, Jeji-pore Tk., Vizagapatam Diat. 23 Roman gold coins, 

ending with Constantine the Great (d. A.D. 337), .Xfadras Mas. .4it, Rtp.y 
1928, P< 4 - ^ 

12. Kaliyamputtur, Madura Dist, '^car boundary of Madura and 
Coimbatore Dist.). 63 gold coins, Augustus—^Nerva (d. A.D, 98), found in 
a pot in 1856. Madras Jmm. of Lit. & Se., XVII (1856-7), 114, and XIX 
(1857-8), 157-8 ; E. Thurston, Madras Gao, Mus. Cat. CoinSy no. 2 (1894), p, 20. 

13. Kaliakinar, Coimbatore Dist."^ 2 worn Republican dttuitii found 
“ with other silver and gold coins and jeweb, in an earthenware poi,” Madras 
Gov, Mus. An, Rep., 1909-10, p. a, 

14. Karivalamvandanallur, Sankaran Koyil Tk., Tinncvclly DUt. Si* 
aurri, latest of Hadrian of A.D. 118, found in 1931. Madras Mia. An, Rip., 
*933. P' 5- 


15. Kamr, Ji^imbaiore DLsi. About 500 coins, Augustus—Tiberius 
(d. A.D. 37), found in a pot in 1878. H. Little in Aladras CArisiian CoUtge Mag., 
I (1883), 219.26 i Madras Mus. An. Rfp„ 1893, pp, 6-7 ; E. Thurston, Madras 
Cov. Mus. Cat. Coins, no. 2 (1894), p. 21. 


16. Kanir, Coimbatore Dbl. Five aurei, Augustus—Claudius (d 
54), found in 1806. \\\ Elliot in Madras Journ. of Lit, d? Sc., XUf ( 

214 ; E. Thurston, Madras Govt. Mus. Cat, Cmns, no. 2 (1894), p. 8. 


17. Karur, Coimbatore Dist. " Some hundreds, if not thousands, of 
denarii** found in a large pot about 1856. " My informant believes that most 
of them were like an Augustus I showed him.” H. Little in Madras Christian 
College Dec. 18S3, p. 338, 


18. Karur, Coimbatore Dist, Aureus of Marcus Aurelius (d. A.D. 180). 

R. Scwdl in 1904, p. 617. 

19. Kattanganni, Dharapuram Tk„ Coimbatore Dist. 233 dtnani, 
Augustus—Tiberius (d. A.D. 37), found in 1913. Madras Mta. An. Rep., 
1913, pp. 4, 8. 

20. Kotpad, Jcyporc Tk., Vizagapatam Dist. Four Roman dman'i, 
Augustus—Tiberius (d. A.D, 37), found in 1915. Madras Mus. An. Rep,, 
‘m. PP- 5, 6- 
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21. KotUiyatn, lo miles cast of CannanOfe, Malabar Dist. Verj' lar;gc 

hoard of a«r«, Auijiistus*—Nero (d. A.D, 68), found in 1850. XX 

(185a), 371-87 ; R. CaldwdI, A Dtsniptktt of Roman Imperiat Attrei found iteer 
Calicut (Trivandrum), 18.1)1) ; Madcas Mat, An, Rtp., i8Ba, p. 5. 

22. Rulattuppalaiyam, Dharapurant Tk., Coimbatore Dist. .'jurrvj' of 
Theodosius (d. A.D, 395), Madras Mas, An. Rep. 1934. 

23. Madura town. 11 Roman g(.)ld coins ending with Nero, dated 
A.D. 61-2, found OR the site of the Madura Mills in 1917* Madras Atus, An. 

» 9 * 7 t PP’ 4 t 5 . 6* 

24. Madura town. Stray finds of copper coins, including Honorius and 
Arcadius (c. A.D. 400). R. Sewell, Usts of the Anlitpiama Remarn in the 
Presidency ef Madras, 1 (1882), 291. 

25. Madura Dist. Aureus of Oomitian (d. ,^.D. 96). Madras Gov. Mus, 
Cat. Coins, no. 2 (1894), p. 29. 

26. Mahabalipuram, Chingleput Dist. Coin of Fheodosius (d, A.D. 
395 )* J' Prinsep in J.A.S.B., I (183a), 406. 

27. Mahabalipuram, Chingleput Dist. Coin possibly of Theodosius. 
Arch. Sur. India, Southern Circie -'Iff. Rep., 188B, pp. 2-4, 5. 

28. Mallayapalam, Guntur Dist. Four Roman aurei, ending with 
Antoninus Pius (d. A.D, t6t). Aladras Alus. An. Rep.3 i£> 15 » PP* 4 » 5 > 

29. Manibaiam, Madras City. Coin of Augustus (d. A.D. t4)« .Madras 
Mus. do. Rep., 1930, p. 6 and 1931, p. a. 

30. Nagarjuntkondii, Palnad TTt., Kistna Dist. Gold coin of Hadrian 
(d, A.D, 138). Arch. Sur. India An. Rep., 1936-71 P- 61. 

31. Nandyal, Kuniool Dist, Upwards of 5a gold coins, ending with 
Antoninus Pius (d. A.D. t6j), in a pot. .\fadras Mus, An. Rep,, i 935 i P- 5 * 

32. Ndlorc. Hoard of Roman gold coins in a pot, latest recorded a 
coin of Antoninus Pius (d. A.D. l6t). A. Daddson in Asiatic Researches, 11 
(1790), 331*2 i £. Thurston, Afadras Gov, Mus, Cat. Coins, no. 2 (1894)1 P- 7 * 

33. Ongolc 'Fk., Guntur Dist. Hoard of coins of which two gold solidi 
of Nero and Hadrian (d. A.D. 138) arc recorded. Madras Mas. An. Rep,, 
1905, pp. 5 and 8. 

34. Ootacamund. *' Gold Roman coin discovered about 1827 during 
the digging of the foundations of a House on the hill south of the lake • 
E. Thurston, ,Madras Gov. Afus. Cat, Cotas, no, 2 (1894), p. 9, from Sewell. 

35. Pennar, Coimbatore Dist. Deifariuj of Augustus. \V. Elliot in 
Afadras Jaunt, of Lit. and Sdence, XlX (1888), 228. 
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36. lV>ll^:h[, Ckjimhature Dist. Hoard of ifenarii found in tBfio in a 
pot, Augustus — Tiberius (d, A,D* 37), hdian Anii^iy., IV (1875), 302; 
F. Buchanan, .4 JoufTt^/rom Aladras^ If (1807), 316-19 ; R. Thurston, ;Vf(i<fra.f 
Goo. AIus. Cal. Coins, no, z (1894), p. 7, 

37. PoIJachi, Hoard of coins found in iBio tn a pot, 

Augustus libcrius. E.iTl^r^on, Afaiiras Cop, A/wj. Cat, Coins, no. 2 (1694), 

p. 8. V.^ _ j 

38. Pollachi, Coimbatore Dist. A denaritis of Augustus was found in 

iS!7 in one of llic old tombs called Pandu Cii/£r,’* According to one account, 
a number of punch-marked coins were found with it, but other accounts 
state that the punch-marked coins came from another tomb. VV. Elliot, 
Aladres Jotirn, Lit, & Sc., Xlll (J844), 214 5 fftd. Antiguary^ H (1873), 241 * 
.^W. ChroR., I, IV' {1843^4), i6a J. Bird in Joum. Bombm Branch Roy, As. 
Soc., I (1843), 293. / 

39. Salihundamr Chicacole Tk., VLsagapatam Dist, 11 ifcaarii of 
Tiberius fd. A.D. 37), Afadras .Has. An, Rep., 1899, pp. 5, 9, 

40. Tanjorc. Silver-washed coin of Diocletian (d. A.D. 305). Aladrai 
Alas. Ah. Rep,^ 1937, p. 7, 

41. londamanathan, Cuddalore Tk,, South Areot Dist. Six Roman 
gold coins. Tiberius—Nero (d. A.D. 68), found with 17 silver puranas in 1918. 
Madras Mus, An. Rep,, 1918, pp. 3, 7. 

4^. Vellalur, Coimbatore Dist, Hoard of denarit, Augustus — Nero 
[d. A.D. 68), found in 1891, .Madras Mus, .-In. Rep,, iSgt, p. 8 ; E. Thurston 
in Mm. ChroH., 1891, pp, 199.202 and Madras Gop, Afur. Cat. Caias, no. 2 
O894), p, 24. 

' 43. Vellalur, Coimbatore Dist. lai denarii of Augustus (d. A.D. 14), 

found tsilli 23 “ umtruck pieces" in 193a. Madras Mus. Art. Rep., 193a, 
pp. 8, 9. 

44. Vellalur, Coimbatore Dist. 522 denarrir-Augustus -Claudius (d. 
A.D. 54), found in 1842 in a pot. W. Elliot in Madras yourjt, of Ut. e? Sc., 
.xili (1844), aJ2-i4 : J. Bird in Joum, Bomiay Branch ^ R,A,S., If (1843), 
294- 

45. Vicliyadurrapuram, Besswada Tk., Kistna Dist. Denarius of Tiberius 
(d. .^.D. 37)* Arch, iur, of India, Southern Cinte, An, Rep., [888, pp. 2-4, 3, 

46. Vidukonda, Guntur Dist. 13 Roman gold coins, Tiberius— 
Caracalla (d. .V.D. 217), found in 1889. Nam. Chron., 3rd S., fX (1889), 
325-8 ; E. ThuKion, Aladras Goo. ,Mus. Cat. Coins, no. 2 (1894), p. aa. 
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Punjab, North-west Frontier Province and Afghantstas 

47 - Jalalabad, Afghanistan. In the Ahin Posh stupa, with Kush^ 
coins, were three Roman aurei, the latest of Antoninus Pius (d. A.D. i6i). 
VVatcrhow»e in Pr. of the As, Sac, 0/ Bmgd (1879), pp. 77-9 ; A, F. R, Hoernle, 
ti., pp, !22, 134-5. 

48, Manikyala, Rawalpindi Dist., Punjab, Five <nfw, latest of A.D. 

158-9, Pr, ASM,, LIII (i886}, 86i). 

Manikyala, Raw'alpiiidi Disc, Punjab, Sc%’cn worn Republican 
denarii of the 1st ccntur>' B,C., with Kushan coins of Ist-IInd century A.D. 
A, Court in Jeurn, As, Sk, Bengal, ill (1834), 558-9 ; J, Piinscp, ib., 564-5 ; 
A, Cunningham, ib,, 635-7, 

50. Pakli, Haaara Dist,, North-west Frontier, Hoard of denarii, the 
latest known being one of Hadrian (d, A.D. 138). J/um. Chma., 3rd S., XIX 
{1889), 263. 

51. Taxila, Rawalpindi Dist., Punjab. Dmarwi of Tiberius (d. A.D, 37). 
Arch, Sur. India An, Rep., tgss, pp. 29-30, 83. 

United Provinces 

52. Allahabad. Coins of Diocletian (A,D. 283-293). J. Prinsep in 
j,AS,B., I (1832), 476. 

53. Chunar, Miraapur Dist. Copper coin of Numertanus (A,D, 283), 
J. Prinsep ioJ^ASM., I (1832), 392-408, 476. 

54. Kanauj, KanauJ Tk., Farmkhabad Dist. Chopper coin of Diocletian 
(A.D. 283-293), H, H. Wilson in Asiatk Researches, XVII, 561 ; J. Prinsep in 
J.A,SM„ I (1832), 476, 

55. Mathura (Muttra). Gold coin of Caracalb (d. A.D, 217), Infor¬ 
mation from Curator of Curxon Museum, Mathura. 

56. Mirzapur. C4>in of Caritius, minted A.D, 283-4, J-ASM., I (1832), 
392-408, 476, 

Cochin State 

57. Eyyal, 22 miles North-west ofTrichur. Found east of the village in 
an earthenware pot in 1945. t2 gold coins l of Trajan (Cos, II), t ; Nero 2 ; 
Claudius i j Tiberius 8 ; also a number of demrii, those seen being 2t of 
Augustus, 2 of Nero Drusus, and 2 of Nero, dated A.D. 64-8 ; and at least 
30 Indian silver punch-marked coins, mostly square. Date of latest coin, 
A.D. 99. The Roman silver and the punch-marked coins are much worn, 
whereas the aurei are fresh. Information from the State Archaeologist, 
Cochin State, and a few- specimens seen in original or photograph by R.E.M.W. 
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Hyderabad State 

38. Gai parti, Suryapct TTc., Nclgonda Dist,, Hyderabad State. 1 hree 
Roittan gold coins, latest of Antoninus Pins and dated A,D. 140-4. 

* 933 r PP- 7 , 3 <)‘ 

59. Kondapur. ** Among the coins one U of gold, representing die 
Roman Pontiff, Augustus.” Prec. of the Hjidersbod Arch, and HisL iSw., Speend 
Mating held on the zoth August T94J, p. 9. Probably an ancient forgery (sec 
above, p. 351, footnote 17). 

Mysore State 

60-5, Cbandravalli, Chttaldmg Tk. Denarius of ” Augustus ” (d. A.D. 
23}. Arch. Stir. Mysore An. Rep,^ 1909, p. 30. This coin I have not seen, but 
there is at Mysore a denarius of Tiberius {B.M, Cat., pi. 23 , 20-36, and pi. 33, 
t“io}j from ChandtavaHi, exact site unrecorded, which is probably the same 
coin. Another denarius of Augustus {BM. CW,, pL 13, 7 et seq.) was found 
here in “ Excavation 15, Im-cl 7 in igag, and in the same year a denarius 
of Tiberius {S.M. Cat., pi. 23, 8) was recorded in “ Excavatioti 12.” A 
fragmentary denarius of Tiberius was also unearthed in “ Excavation 37, 
lc\cl 15.” Another denarius was likewise found, but it has not been cleaned 
and identified. They have not been published, but there are v^c references 
to some of them in ExeaoatiQn at Chandravalli, Supplement to the Annual Report of 
the Mysore Ardtaeologied Deportment, igsg (Pub. 1931), pp. 16, 17 and 25. A 
third denarius of Tiberius {B.M. Cat., pi. 23, 4-9) was discovered in an 
occupation-layer in 1947 India, no. 4 (• 04 ®)* P* ®® 7 )* coins 

arc in the possession of the Mysore State Archaeological Department at 
Mysore. 

66. Ycssvantpuf; Bangalore Dist. (3! miles north-west of Bangalore}. 
163 denarii, Augustus- ^Claudius (latest dated A.D. 4^), found in a pot in ifigt* 
L. Rice, Find of Roman Coins near Bangalore (1891) ; and E, Thureion, MorRas 
Gov. Mus. Cat. Cains, no. 2 (1894), pp. 26-8. 

PUDUKKOTTA! State 

67. Rarukkakkuricchi, Alungodi Tk. Hoard of aurei, ending noth 
Vespasian (d. .A.D. 79), found in 1898. G. F. Hill in Mm. Chron., fU, XVin 
(i8g8j, 304-20 ; G. G. Rodgers, iL, HI, XIX (1899}, 263-3. 

Travamcore State 

68. Poonjar, about 150 miles north of Trivajidrum. Gold coin of 
Augustus, found in 1945. Information from the Director of Archaeology, 
Travancore State. 
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Ceylon 

6g* Ampitiya. Coin of Arcadim (d. A.D. 40B)* 

Anuradhapura. Coins of Theodosius, Arcadius and Indo-Roman 
coins in various places. 

Attikuli, Mannar Dist. Gonstantius;, Theodosius and Arcadius. 
Badulla. Coins of Aurdian and Arcadius. 

Balapidya. Hoard of IVth century coins dosvn to Arcadiiis. 
Batticaloa. Five coins of Arcadius and Honorius (d. A.D. 4^3). 
Boragoda. 40 coins, Constantius 11 ^—Honorius. 

Colombo. Many coins, Constantine II—Honorius. 

Gintota. Six coins of Constantine II, Arcadine and Honorius. 
Hikkaduwa, 17 coins, Constantius II — Arcadius. 

Kalmunai, Eastern Provinces. Coins of Arcadius or Hfinoiius. 
Kalpidya. Goins of Honorius. 

Kantarodni in Jaffna Peninsula. 140 IVth centur)' bronze down to 
Honorius. 

Kitalagama. Coins of Theodosius and Arcadim. 

Kolugala in Tumpana. 220 coins^ Constantine 1 —Honorius. 
Kurunegala Dist. Coins of Nero and Vespasian. 

Mantota. Antonine coins. 

Matara. Coin of Maximian H. 

Pandirippu, Eastern Province. One IVth century coin. 
Ptdarikulam, Giant^s Tank. Coins of Gradan and Valendnmn 11 
or Theodosius L 

Sigiriya. 1,675 IVth century coins down to Honorius. 

Udappu. Coins of Theodosius and Arcadius or Honorius. 
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